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CHAPTER I 


I T was ix^ 1 605 that Joseph Hall, the satirist and future 
bishop, made his first visit to Flanders. “Along our 
way how many churches saw we demolished, nothing 
left but rude heaps to*tcll the passenger, there hath 
been both devotion and hostility. Oh, the miserable 
footsteps of war! . . . But (which I wondered at) 
churches fall, and Jesuits’ colleges rise everywhere. 
There is no city where these are not rearing or built. 
Whence cometh this? Is it for that devotion is not so 
necessary as policy? These men (as we say of the fox) 
fare best \vhen they are most cursed. None so much 
spited of their own; none so hated of all; none so 
opposed of by ours ; and yet these ill weeds grow.” 

They grew for a very simple and sufficient reason: 
the public wanted them. For the Jesuits themselves, 
‘policy,’ as Hall and his whole generation knew very 
well, was the first consideration. The schools had been 
called into existence for the purpose of strengthening 
the Roman Church against its enemies, the ‘libertines’ 
and the Protestants. The good fathers hoped, by their 
teaching, to create a clas of educated laymen totally 
devoted to the interests of the Church. In the words of 
Cerutti — words which drove the indignant Michelet 
almost to frenzy — “as we swathe the limbs of an infant 
in the cradle to give them a right proportion, so it is 
necessary from his earliest youth to swathe, so to speak, 
his will, that it may preserve through his life a happy 
and salutary suppleness,” The spirit of domination was 
willing enough, but the flesh of propagandist method 
was weak. In spite of the swaddling of their wills, some 
of the Jesuits’ best pupils left school to become free 
thinkers or even, like Jean Labadie, Protestants. So far 
as ‘policy’ was concerned, the system was never as 
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efficient as its creators hacf hoped- But the public was 
not interested in policy; the public was interested in 
good schools, where their boys could learn all that a 
gentleman ought to know. Better than most other 
purveyors of education, the Jesuits supplied the demand. 
“What did I observe during the seven years I passed 
under the Jesuits’ roof? A life full of Moderation, 
diligence and order. They devoted every hour of the 
day to our education, or to th» strict fulfilment of their 
vows. As evidence of this, I appeal to the testimony of 
the thousands who, like myself, were educated by 
them.” So wrote Voltaire. His words bear witness to 
the excellence of the Jesuits’ teaching methods. At the 
same time, and yet more emphatically, his entire career 
bears witness to the failure of that ‘policy,’ which the 
teaching methods were intended to serve. • 

When Voltaire went to school, the Jesuit colleges 
were familiar features of the educational scene. A 
century earlier their merits had seemed positively 
revolutionary. In an age when most pedagogy es were 
amateurs in everything except the handling of the 
birch, their disciplinary methods were relatively 
humane and their professors carefully chosen and 
systematically trained. They taught a peculiarly elegant 
Latin and the very latest in optics, geography and 
mathematics, together with ‘dramatics’ (their end-of- 
term theatricals were famous), good manners, respect 
for the Church and (in France, at least, and after 
Henri IV’s conversion) obedience to the royal authority. 
For all these reasons the Jesuit colleges recommended 
themselves to every member of the typical upper-class 
family — to the tender-hearted mother, who could not 
bear to think of her darling undergoing the tortures of 
an old-fashioned education ; to the learned ecclesiastical 
uncle, with his concern for sound doctrine and a 
Ciceronian style; and finally to the father who, as a 
patriotic official, approved of monarchical principles 
and, as a prudent bourgeois, counted on the Company’s 
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backstairs influence to help their pupil to a job, a place 
aTTxmrt, an ecclesiastical sinecure. Here, for example, 
is a very substantial couple — M. Corneille of Rouen, 
Avocat du Roy d la Table de Marbre du Palais , and his 
wife, Marthe le Pesant. Their son, Pierre, is such a 
promising boy that they decide to send him to the 
Jesuits. Here is M. Joachim Descartes, Counsellor of 
the Parlement of Rennes. In 1604 he takes his youngest 
— a bright little fellow* of eight, called Ren6 — to the 
recently founded and royally endowed Jesuit college 
of La Fleche. And here too, at about the same date, 
is the learned Canon Grandier of Saintes. He has a 
nephew, son of another lawyer not quite so rich and 
aristocratic as M. Descartes or M. Corneille, but still 
eminently respectable. The boy, called Urbain, is now 
fourteen years old and wonderfully clever. He deserves 
to be given the best of educations, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Saintes the best education available is to 
be had at the Jesuit college of Bordeaux. 

This celebrated scat of learning comprised a high 
school for boys, a liberal arts college, a seminary, and 
a school of advanced studies for ordained postgraduates. 
Here the precociously brilliant Urbain Grandier spent 
more than ten years, first as schoolboy, and later as 
undergraduate, theological student and, after his 
ordination in 1615, as Jesuit novice. Not that he 
intended to enter the Company ; for he felt no vocation 
to subject himself to so rigid a discipline. No, his career 
was to be made, not in a rdigious- order, but as a 
secular priest. In that profession a man of liL native 
abilities, pushed and protected by the most powerful 
organization within the Church, could hope to go far. 
There might be a chaplaincy to some great noble, the 
tutorship of some future Marshal of France, some 
Cardinal in the bud. There might be invitations to 
display his remarkable eloquence before bishops, before 
princesses of the blood, even before the Queen herself. 
There might be diplomatic missions, appointments of 
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high administrative posts, rich sinecures, juicy plural- 
ities. There might — though this was unlikely, consider- 
ing that he was not of noble birth — but there conceivably 
might be some princely bishopric to gild and gladden 
his declining years. 

At the outset of his career circumstances seemed to 
authorize the most sanguine of these expectations. For 
at twenty-seven, after two years of advanced theology 
and philosophy, young Fatheft - Grandier received his 
reward for so many long semesters of diligence and 
good behaviour. By the Company of Jesus, in whose 
gift it lay, he was presented to the important living of 
Saint-Pierre-du-Marche at Loudun. At the same time, 
and thanks to the same benefactors, he was made a 
canon of the collegial church of the Holy Cross. His 
foot was on the ladder ; all he now had to do was to 
climb. 

Loudun, as its new parson rode slowly towards his 
destination, revealed itself as a little city on a hill, 
dominated by two tall towers — the spire of St. Peter’s 
and the mediaeval keep of the great castle. As a symbol, 
as a sociological hieroglyph, Loudun’s skyline was 
somewhat out of date. That spire still threw its Gothic 
shadow across the town ; but a good part of the towns- 
people were Huguenots who abhorred the Church to 
which it belonged. That huge donjon, built by the 
Counts of Poitiers, was still a place of formidable 
strength; but Richelieu would soon be in power and 
the days of local autonomy and provincial fortresses 
were numbered. All unknowing the parson was riding 
into the last act of a sectarian war, into the prologue 
to a nationalist revolution. 

At the city gates a corpse or two hung, mouldering, 
from the municipal gallows. Within the walls, there 
were the usual dirty streets, the customary gamut of 
smells, from wood smoke to excrement, from geese to 
incense, from baking bread to horses, swine and 
unwashed humanity. 
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Peasants, and artisans, journeymen, and domestics — 
the poor were a negligible and anonymous majority of 
the city’s fourteen thousand inhabitants. A little above 
them the shopkeepers, the master craftsmen, the small 
officials clustered precariously on the lowest rung of 
bourgeois ^respectability. Above these again — totally 
dependent upon their inferiors, but enjoying un- 
questioned privileges and ruling them by a divine 
right — were the rich merchants, the professional men, 
the people of quality in their hierarchical order: the 
petty gentry and the larger landowners, the feudal 
magnates and the lordly prelates. Here and there one 
could find a few small oases of culture and disinterested 
intelligence. Outside these oases the mental atmosphere 
was suffocatingly provincial. Among the rich, the 
concern with money and property, with rights and 
privileges, was passionate and chronic. For the two or 
three thousand, at the most, who could afford litigation 
or needed professional legal advice, there were, at 
Loudun, no less than twenty barristers, eighteen 
solicitors, eighteen bailiffs and eight notaries. 

Such time and energy as were left over from the 
preoccupation with possessions were devoted to the 
cosy little monotonies, the recurrent joys and agonies 
of family life; to gossip about the neighbours; to the 
formalities of religio” and, since Loudun was a city 
divided against itself, to the inexhaustible acerbities of 
theological controversy. Of the existence at Loudun, 
during the parson’s incumbency, of any genuinely 
spiritual religion there is no evidence. Widespread 
concern with the spiritual life arises only in the neigh- 
bourhood of exceptional individuals who know by 
direct experience that God is a Spirit and must be 
worshipped in spirit. Along with a good supply of 
scoundrels, Loudun had its share of the upright and 
the well-intentioned, the pious and even the devout. 
But it had no saints, no man or woman whose mere 
presence is the self-validating proof of a deeper insight 
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into the eternal reality, a closer unison with the divine 
Ground of all being. Not until sixty years later did such 
a person appear within the city walls. When, after the 
most harrowing physical and spiritual adventures, 
Louise du Tronchay came at last to work in the 
hospital of Loudun, she at once became the centre of 
an intense and eager spiritual life. People of all ages 
and of every class came flocking to ask her about God, 
to beg for her advice and help. “They love us too 
much here,” Louise wrote to her old confessor in Paris. 
“I feel quite ashamed of it ; for when I speak of God, 
people are so much moved that they start crying. I am 
afraid of contributing to the good opinion they have 
of me.” She longed to run away and hide ; but she was 
the prisoner of a city’s devotion. When she prayed, the 
sick were often healed. To her shame and mortification, 
Louise was held responsible for their recovery. “If I 
ever did a miracle,” she wrote, “I should think myself 
damned.” After a few years she was ordered by her 
directors to move away from Loudun. For the people 
there was now no longer any living window through 
which the Light might shine. In a little while the fervour 
cooled; the interest in the life of the spirit died down. 
Loudun returned to its normal state — the state it had 
been in when, two generations earlier, Urbain Grandier 
rode into town. 

From the first, public sentiment in regard to the 
new parson was sharply divided. Most of the devouter 
sex approved of him. The late cure had been a 
doddering nonentity. His successor was a man in the 
prime of youth, tall, athletic, with an air of grave 
authority, even (according to one contemporary) of 
majesty. He had large dark eyes and, under his biretta, 
an abundance of crinkly black hair. His forehead was 
high, his nose aquiline, his lips red, full and mobile. 
An elegant Van Dyck beard adorned his chin, and on 
his upper lip he wore a narrow moustache sedulously 
trained and pomaded so that its curling ends con- 
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fronted one another, on either side of the nose, like a 
pair of coquettish question marks. To post-Faustian 
eyes his portrait suggests a fleshier, not unamiable and 
only slightly less intelligent Mephistopheles in clerical 
fancy dress. 

To this seductive appearance Grandier added the 
social virtues of good manners and lively conversation. 
He could turn a compliment with easy grace, and the 
look with which he accompanied his words was more 
flattering, if the lady happened to be at all presentable, 
than the words themselves. The new parson, it was only 
too obvious, took an interest in his female parishioners 
that was more than merely pastoral. 

Grandier lived in the grey dawn of what may be 
called the Era of Respectability. Throughout the 
Middle Ages and during the earlier part of the Modem 
period the gulf between official Catholic theory and 
the actual practice of individual ecclesiastics had been 
enormous, unbridged and seemingly unbridgeable. It 
is difficult to find any mediaeval or Renaissance writer 
who does not take it for granted that, from highest 
prelate to humblest friar, the majority of clergymen are 
thoroughly disreputable. Ecclesiastical corruption begot 
the Reformation, and in its turn the Reformation pro- 
duced the Counter-Reformation. After the Council of 
Trent scandalous Pop. • became less and less common, 
until finally, by the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the breed died out completely. Even some of the 
bishops, whose only qualification for preferment was 
the fact that they were the younger sons of noblemen, 
now made a certain effort to behave themselves. Among 
the lower clergy abuses were checked from above by 
a more vigilant and efficient ecclesiastical administra- 
tion, and from within, by the zeal radiating from such 
organizations as the Society of Jesus and the Congre- 
gation of the Oratory. In France, where the monarchy 
was making use of the Church as an instrument for 
increasing the central power at the expense of the 
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Protestants, the great nobles and the traditions of 
provincial autonomy, clerisal respectability was a 
matter of royal concern. The masses will not revere a 
Church whose ministers are guilty of scandalous con- 
duct. But in a country where not only I'Etat, but also 
VEglise, c'est Moi, disrespect for the Church jg disrespect 
for the King. “I remember,” writes Bayle in one of 
the interminable footnotes of his great Dictionary , “I 
remember that I one day asked a Gentleman who was 
relating to me numberless Irregularities of the Venetian 
Clergy, how it came to pass that the Senate suffered 
such a thing, so little to the Honour of Religion and 
the State. He replied, that the public Good obliged 
the Sovereign to use this Indulgence; and, to explain 
this Riddle, he added that the Senate was well pleased 
that the Priests and Monks were held in the utmost 
contempt by the People, since, for that reason, they 
would be less capable of causing an Insurrection among 
them. One of the Reasons, says he, wh^ the Jesuits 
there arc disagreeable to the Prince is because they 
preserve the Decorum of their Character; and thus, 
being the more respected by the inferior People, are 
more capable of raising a Sedition.” In France, during 
the whole of the seventeenth century, state policy 
towards clerical irregularities was the exact opposite of 
that pursued by the Venetian Senate. Because it was 
afraid of ecclesiastical encroachment, the latter liked 
to see its clergymen conducting themselves like pigs 
and disliked the respectable Jesuits. Politically powerful 
and strongly Gallican, the French monarchy had no 
reason to fear the Pope, and found the Church very 
useful as a machine for governing. For this reason it 
favoured the Jesuits and discouraged priestly incon- 
tinence, or at least indiscretion . 1 The new parson had 

1 The following extracts are taken from H. G. Lea’s summary of 
conditions in the French Church after the Council of Trent. In the 
earlier part of our period “the influence of the Tridentine canons had 
been unsatisfactory. In a royal council held in 1560 . . . Charles de 
Marillac, Bishop of Vienne, declared that ecclesiastical discipline was 
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eiAbarked on his career at a time when clerical scandals, 
though still frequent, &ere becoming increasingly 
distasteful to those in authority. 

In his autobiographical account of a seventeenth- 
century boyhood and youth, Grandier’s younger con- 
temporary? Jean-Jacques Bouchard, has left us a docu- 
ment so clinically objective, so completely free from all 
expressions of regret, from any kind of moral judgment, 
that nineteenth-century scholars could publish it only 
for private circulation and with emphatic comments 
on the author’s unspeakable depravity. For a generation 
brought up on Havelock Ellis and Kraflft-Ebing, on 
Hirschfcld and Kinsey, Bouchard’s book no longer 
seems outrageous. But though it has ceased to shock, it 
must still .astonish. For how startling it is to find a 
subject of Louis XIII writing of the less creditable 
forms of sexual activity in the flat, matter-of-fact style 
cf a modem college girl answering an anthropologist’s 
questionnaire, or a psychiatrist recording a case history ! 
Descartes was ten years his senior ; but long before the 

almost obsolete, and that no previous time had seen scandals so frequent, 
or the life of the clergy so reprehensible. . . . The French prelates, like 
the Germans, were in the habit of collecting the ‘cullagium’ from all 
their priests, and informing those who did not keep concubines that they 
might do so if they liked, but must pay the licence-money whether or 
no.” “It is evident from all this that the standard of ecclesiastical morals 
had not been raised by the >rts of the Tridemine fathers, and yet a 
study of the records of church discipline shows that with the increasing 
decency and refinement of society during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the open and cynical manifet ations of licence among the 
clergy became gradually rarer.” The avoidance of scandal became a 
matter of paramount importance. If concubines were kept, they were 
kept “under the guise of sisters and nieces.” By a code of regulations 
issued in 1668 it was decreed that friars of the Order of Minims should 
not be excommunicated if, “when about to yield to the temptations of 
the flesh, or to commit theft, they prudently laid aside the monastic 
habit.” (Henry G. Lea, History of Sacerdotal Celibacy , Chapter xxix, 
“The Post-Tridentine Church.”) 

All this time spasmodic eflbrts were be : r?g made to enforce respecta- 
bility. In 1624, for example, the Reverend Ren6 Sophier was found 
guilty of committing adultery in a church with the wife of a magistrate. 
The Lieutenant Criminel of le Mans condemned him to the gallows. The 
case was appealed to the Parlement of Paris, which sentenced him, 
instead, to be burnt alive. 


B 
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philosopher had started to vivisect those writhing 
automata, to which the vttlgar attach the names 
of dog and cat, Bouchard was conducting a series 
of psycho-chcmico-physiological experiments on his 
mother’s chambermaid. The girl, when he first took 
notice of her, was pious and almost aggressively 
virtuous. With the patience and acumen of a Pavlov, 
Bouchard reconditioned this product of implicit faith 
so that she became at last a devotee of Natural Philo- 
sophy, as ready to be observed and experimented upon 
as to undertake researches on her own account. On 
the table next to Jcan-Jacqucs’ bed were piled half a 
dozen folio volumes on anatomy and medicine. Between 
two assignations, or even between two experimental 
caresses, this odd forerunner of Ploss and Bartels would 
open his De Generatione, his Fernelius or his Ferandus 
and consult the relevant chapter, sub-section and 
paragraph. But, unlike most of his contemporaries, he 
would accept nothing on authority. Lemnius and 
Rodericus a Castro might say what they liked about 
the strange and alarming properties of menstrual blood; 
Jean-Jacques was determined to see for himself whether 
it really did all the things it was reputed to do. Seconded 
by the now willing chambermaid, he made a succession 
of trials, only to find that, from time immemorial, the 
doctors, the philosophers and the theologians had been 
talking through their mortar-boards and birettas. 
Menstrua] blood did not kill grass, did not tarnish 
mirrors, did not blast the buds of the vine, did not 
dissolve asphalt and did not produce ineradicable spots 
of rust on the blade of a knife. Biological science lost 
one of its most promising investigators when, in order 
to get out of marrying his collaborator and corpus vile , 
Bouchard precipitately left Paris in order to seek his 
fortune at the papal court. All he wanted was a 
bishopric in partihus, or even, at a pinch, in Brittany — 
some unpretentious little benefice of six or seven 
thousand livres a year ; that was all. (Six thousand five 
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hundred livres was the income derived by Descartes 
from the judicious investment of his patrimony. It was 
not princely ; but at least it permitted a philosopher 
to live like a gentleman.) Poor Bouchard was never 
beneficed. Known to his contemporaries only as the 
ridiculou% author of a Panglossia, or collection of verses 
in forty-six languages, including Coptic, Peruvian and 
Japanese, he died before he was forty. 

Loudun’s new parson was too normal and had too 
hearty an appetite to think of turning his bed into a 
laboratory. But, like Bouchard, Grandier was the scion 
of a respectable bourgeois family; like Bouchard, he 
had been educated at an ecclesiastical boarding school; 
like Bouchard, he was clever, learned and an enthusi- 
astic humanist ; and like Bouchard, he hoped to make 
a brilliant career in the Church. Socially and culturally, 
if not temperamentally, the two men had much in 
common. Consequently what Bouchard has to say of 
his childhood, his schooldays and his holiday diversions 
at home may be regarded as being indirectly evidential 
in regard to Grandier. 

The world revealed by the Confessions is very like the 
world revealed to us by modem sexologists — but, if 
anything, a little more so. We see the small fry indulging 
in sexual play — indulging in it freely and frequently; 
for there seems to be „■ ngularly little adult interference 
with their activities. At school, under the good 
fathers, there are no strenuous games, and the boys’ 
superfluous energy can find no vent except in incessant 
masturbation and the practice, on half-holidays, of 
homosexuality. Pep talks and pulpit eloquence, con- 
fession and devotional exercises are to some slight 
extent restraining influences, Bouchard records that, 
at the four great feasts of the Church, he would refrain 
from his customary sexual pra- t -res for as long as eight 
or ten days at a stretch. But, try as he might, he never 
succeeded in prolonging these interims of chastity to a 
full fortnight, quay qtie la divotion le gourmandast assez — 
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despite the fact that he was not a little checked and 
chided by devotion. In any given set of circumstances 
our actual behaviour is represented by the diagonal of 
a parallelogram of forces having appetite or interest as 
its base and, as its upright, our ethical or religious 
ideals. In Bouchard’s case and, we may suppose, in the 
case of the other boys whom he names as his com- 
panions in pleasure, the devotional upright was so 
short that the angle between the long base and the 
diagonal of manifest behaviour was of only a very few 
degrees. 

When he was at home for the holidays Bouchard’s 
parents assigned him sleeping quarters in the same 
room with an adolescent chambermaid. This girl was 
all virtue while she was awake, but could not, it was 
obvious, be responsible for what happened while she 
was asleep. And according to her private system of 
casuistry, it .made no difference whether she was really 
asleep or merely pretending. Later on, when Jean- 
Jacques’ schooldays were over, there was a little 
peasant girl who minded the cows in the orchard. For 
a halfpenny, she was ready to grant any favours her 
young master might demand. Yet another maid, who 
had left because Bouchard’s half-brother, the Prior of 
Cassan, had tried to seduce her, now re-entered the 
family’s service and soon became Jean-Jacques’ 
guinea-pig and co-worker in the sexual experimentation 
described in the second half of the Confessions. 

Between Bouchard and the heir to the throne of 
France the gulf was wide and deep. And yet the moral 
atmosphere in which the future Louis XIII was brought 
up is similar in many respects to that breathed by his 
humbler contemporary. In the Journal of Dr. Jean 
Heroard, the little Prince’s physician, we possess a long 
and detailed record of a seventeenth-century childhood. 
True, the Dauphin was a very exceptional child — the 
first son bom to a King of France in more than eighty 
years. But the very preciousness of this unique infant 
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throws into yet sharper relief certain, to us, most 
extraordinary features of his upbringing. If this sort of 
thing was good enough for a child, for whom, by 
definition, nothing was good enough, then what, we 
may ask ourselves, was good enough for ordinary 
children ?«To start with, the Dauphin was brought up 
with a whole flock of his father’s illegitimate children 
by three or four different mothers. Some of these left- 
handed brothers and sisters were older than himself, 
some younger. By the age of three — and perhaps earlier 
— he knew very clearly what bastards were and in what 
manner they were fabricated. The language in which 
this information was communicated was so consistently 
coarse that the child was often shocked by it. " Fi done!” 
he would say of his Gouvernante , Mme. de Montglat, 
“how na*sty she is !” 

Henry IV was very partial to dirty songs, and his 
courtiers and servants knew large numbers of them, 
which they were for ever singing as they went about 
their business in the palace. And when they were not 
vocalizing their smut, the Prince’s attendants, male 
and female, liked to joke obscenely with the child about 
his father’s bastards and his own future wife (for he 
was already as good as betrothed), the Infanta, Anne 
of Austria. Moreover, the Dauphin’s sexual education 
was not merely verba.. At night the child would often 
be taken into the beds of his waiting-women — beds 
which they shared (without ”.ightdrcsses or pyjamas) 
either with other women or 'heir husbands. It seems 
likely enough that, by the time he was four or five, 
the little boy knew all the facts of life, and knew them 
not merely by hearsay, but by inspection. This seems 
all the more probable since a seventeenth-century palace 
was totally without privacy. Architects had not yet 
invented the corridor. To gc* from one part of the 
building to another, one simply walked through a 
succession of other people’s rooms, in which literally 
anything might be going on. And there was also the 
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matter of etiquette. Less fortunate in this respect than 
his or her inferiors, a royal personage was never per- 
mitted to be alone. If one’s blood were blue, one was 
bom in a crowd, one died in a crowd, one even relieved 
nature in a crowd and on occasion one had to make 
love in a crowd. And the character of the circumambient 
architecture was such that one could scarcely avoid 
the spectacle of others being born, dying, relieving 
nature and making love. In later life Louis XIII dis- 
played a decided aversion for women, a decided, 
though probably platonic, inclination lor men, and a 
decided repugnance for all kinds of physical deformity 
and disease. The behaviour of Mmc. de Montglat and 
the other ladies of the court may easily have accounted 
for the first and also, by a natural reaction, for the 
second of these two traits; as for the third — who 
knows what repulsive squalors the child may not have 
stumbled upon in the all too public bedchambers of 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye? * 

Such, then, was the kind of world in which the new 
parson had been brought up — a world in which the 
traditional sexual taboos lay very lightly on the ignorant 
and poverty-stricken majority and not too heavily 
upon their betters ; a world where duchesses joked like 
Juliet’s nurse and the conversation of great ladies was 
a nastier and stupider echo of the Wife of Bath’s ; where 
a man of means and good social standing could (if he 
were not too squeamish in the matter of dirt and lice) 
satisfy his appetites almost ad libitum ; and where, even 
among the cultivated and the thoughtful, the teachings 
of religion were taken for the most part in a rather 
Pickwickian sense, so that the gulf between theory and 
overt behaviour, though a little narrower than in the 
mediaeval Ages of Faith, was yet sufficiently enormous. 
A product of this world, Urbain Grandier went to his 
parish with every intention of making the best both of 
it and of the other, the heavenly universe beyond the 
abhorred chasm. Ronsard was his favourite poet, and 
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Ronsard had written certain stanzas which perfectly 
expressed the young pardon’s point of view. 

Quand au temple nous serons , 

AgenouilUs nous ferons 
Les de'vois selon la guise 
• De ceux qui, pour louer Dieu, 

* Humbles se courbent au lieu 

Le plus secret de PJiglise. 

Mais quand au lit nous serons, 

Entrelacis nous ferons 

Les lascifs selon les guises 

Des amants qui librement 

Prutiquent folatrement 

Dans les drops cent mignardises . 1 

It was a description of ‘the well-rounded life,’ and 
a well-rounded life was what this healthy young 
humanist was resolved to lead. But a priest’s life is not 
supposed to be well-rounded; it is supposed to be 
one-pointed — a compass, not a weathercock. In order 
to keep his life one-pointed, the priest assumes certain 
obligations, makes certain promises. In Grandier’s case 
the obligations had been assumed and the vows pro- 
nounced wirh a mental restriction, which he was to 
make public — and then only for a single reader — in a 
little treatise on (he ceubacy of the clergy, written some 
ten years after his first coming to Loudun. 

Against celibacy Grandier makes use of two main 
arguments. The first may be summed up in the following 
syllogism. “A promise to perform the impossible is not 
binding. For the young male, continence is impossible. 
Therefore no vow involving such continence is bind- 
ing.” And if this does not suffice, here is a second 

1 When we are in the temple, kneei>e we shall act the pait of the 
devout, in th'- manner of those who, to praise God, humbly bow them- 
selves in the most secret corner of the Church. But when we are in bed, 
intertwined, we shall act the part of wantons, in the manner of those 
lovers who, free and frolicsome, practise a hundred fondling arts. 
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argument based on the universally accepted maxim 
that we are not bound by ^promises extorted under 
duress. “The priest does not embrace celibacy for the 
love of celibacy, but solely that he may be admitted 
to holy orders.” His vow “does not proceed from his 
will, but is imposed upon him by the Church, which 
compels him, willy-nilly, to accept this hanf condition, 
without which he may not practise the sacerdotal 
profession.” The upshot of all this was that Grandier 
felt himself at perfect liberty ultimately to marry and, 
meanwhile, to lead the well-rounded life with any 
pretty woman who was ready to be co-operative. 

To the prudes in his congregation the new parson’s 
amorous propensities seemed the most horrible of 
scandals; but the prudes were in a minority. To the 
rest, even to those who had every intention of "emaming 
virtuous, there was something pleasantly exciting in the 
situation created by the incumbency of a man of 
Grandier’s appearance, habits and refutation. Sex 
mingles easily with religion, and their blending has one 
of those slightly repulsive and yet exquisite and poignant 
flavours, which startle the palate like a revelation — of 
what? That, precisely, is the question. 

Grandier’s popularity with the women was enough, 
of itself, to make him extremely unpopular among the 
men. From the first, the husbands and fathers of his 
female parishioners were deeply suspicious of this clever 
young dandy with his fine manners and his gift of the 
gab. And even if the new parson had been a saint, why 
should such a plum as the living of St. Peter’s go to 
a foreigner? What was wrong with the local boys? 
Loudun’s tithes should go to Loudun’s own sons. And, 
to make matters worse, the foreigner had not come 
alone. He had brought with him a mother, three 
brothers and a sister. For one of those brothers he had 
already found a job in the office of the town’s chief 
magistrate. Another, who was a priest, had been 
appointed chief vicar of St. Peter’s. The third, also in 
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orders, had no official position, but prowled around 
hungrily on the lookout for clerical odd jobs. It was 
an invasion. 

Even the grumblers had to admit, however, that 
M. Grandier could preach a thundering good sermon, 
and was a very able priest, full of sound doctrine and 
even of secitlar learning. But his very merits told against 
him. Because he was a man of wit and wide reading, 
Grandier was from the first received by the most 
aristocratic and cultivated personages in the town. 
Doors which had always remained closed to the rich 
bumpkins, the uncouth officials, the louts of gentle 
birth, who constituted the high, but not the highest, 
society of Louduu, were immediately opened to this 
young whippersnapper from another province. Bitter 
was the resentment of the excluded notables, when they 
heard of his intimacy, first with Jean d’Armagnac, the 
newly appointed Governor of the town and castle, and 
then with Loudun’s most famous citizen, the aged 
Scevole de Sainte-Marthe, eminent alike as jurisconsult 
and statesman, as historian and poet. D’Armagnac 
thought so highly of the parson’s abilities and discretion 
that, during his absences at court, he entrusted to 
Grandier the entire management of his affairs. To 
Sainte-Marthe the Cure' recommended himself, above 
all, as a humanist w 1, 1 knew the classics and could 
therefore appreciate at its true worth the old gentle- 
man’s Virgilian masterpiece, Paedotrophiae Libri Tres — 
a didactic poem on the care and feeding of infants, so 
popular that no less than ten editions were called for 
during the author’s lifetime, and at the same time so 
elegant, so correct, that Ronsard could say that “he 
preferred the author of these verses to all the poets of 
our age, and would maintain it however great the 
displeasure he might thereby give to Bembo, to 
Navagero and the divine Fracastoro.” Alas, how 
transitory is fame, how absolute the vanity of human 
pretensions ! For us, Cardinal Bembo is hardly more 
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than a name, Andrea Navagero rather less, and such 
immortality as is enjoyed Jby the divine Fracastoro 
belongs to him solely in virtue of the fact that he gave 
a politer nickname to the pox by writing, in flawless 
Latin, a medical eclogue about the unhappy Prince 
Syphilus who, after many sufferings, was relieved of 
the morbus Gallicus by copious draughts of*a decoction 
of guaiacum. The dead languages grow ever deader, 
and the three books of Paedotrophiae treat of a less 
dramatic phase of the sexual cycle than the libri Ires of 
the Syphilid. Once read by everyone, once reckoned as 
diviner than the divine, Sccvole de Sainte-Marthe has 
now vanished into the darkness. But at the time when 
Grandier made his acquaintance, he was still in his 
sunset glory, the grandest of Grand Old Men, a kind 
of National Monument. To be received into his intimacy 
was like dining with Notre-Dame de Paris or dropping 
in for a chat with the Pont du Gard. In the splendid 
house to which this Elder Statesman and Dean of 
Humaner Letters had now retired Grandier talked 
familiarly with the great man and his hardly less dis- 
tinguished sons and grandsons. And there were visiting 
celebrities — the Prince of Wales, incognito ; Theophraste 
Renaudot, unorthodox physician, philanthropist and 
father of French journalism; Ismael Boulliau, the future 
author of the monumental Astronomia Philolaica and the 
first observer to determine with precision the periodicity 
of a variable star. To these were joined such local lights 
as Guillaume de Cerisay, the Bailli, or chief magistrate 
of Loudun, and Louis Trincant, the Public Prosecutor, 
a pious and learned man who had been a schoolfellow 
of Abel de Sainte-Marthe and who shared the family’s 
taste for literature and antiquarian research. 

Hardly less giatifying than the friendship of these 
choice spirits was the enmity displayed by all the others, 
the outsiders. To be mistrusted by the stupid because 
he was so clever, to be envied by the inept because he 
had made good, to be loathed by the dull for his wit, 
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by the boors for his breeding and by the unattractive 
for his success with women — what a tribute to his 
universal superiority ! And the hatred was not one-sided. 
Grandier detested his enemies as heartily as they de- 
tested him. “‘Damn’ braces, ‘bless’ relaxes.” There 
arc many people for whom hate and rage pay a higher 
dividend of immediate satisfaction than love. Congeni- 
tally aggressive, they soon become adrenaline addicts, 
deliberately indulging their ugliest passions for the sake 
of the ‘kick’ they derive from their psychically stimu- 
lated endocrines. Knowing that one self-assertion always 
ends by evoking other and hostile self-assertions, they 
sedulously cultivate their truculence. And, sure enough, 
very soon they find themselves in the thick of a fight. 
But a fight is what they most enjoy ; for it is while they 
arc fighting that their blood chemistry makes them 
feel most intensely themselves. ‘Feeling good,’ they 
naturally assume that they are good. Adrenaline addic- 
tion is rationalized as Righteous Indignation and 
finally, like the prophet Jonah, they arc convinced, 
unshakably, that they do well to be angry. 

Almost from the first moment of his arrival at 
Loudun, Grandier was involved in a series of unseemly 
but, so far as he was concerned, thoroughly enjoyable 
quarrels. One gentleman actually drew his sword 
against the parson. With another, the Lieutenant Criminel , 
who headed the local police force, he indulged in a 
public slanging match, which soon degenerated into 
physical violence. Outnumbered, the parson and his 
acolytes had to barricade themselves in the chapel of 
the castle. Next day Grandier complained to the 
ecclesiastical court and the Lieutenant Criminel was duly 
reprimanded for his part in the scandalous affair. For 
the Curi it was a triumph — but at a price. An influential 
man who had merely felt an unreas* >ned dislike for him 
was now his mortal and inveterate enemy, on the watch 
for any opportunity to be revenged. 

As a matter of elementary prudence no less than of 
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Christian principle, the parson should have done his 
utmost to conciliate the enmities by which he was 
surrounded. But in spite of all those years with the 
Jesuits, Grandier was still very far from being a 
Christian ; and in spite of all the good advice he received 
from d’Armagnac and his other friends* he was in- 
capable, where his passions were involved, of acting 
with prudence. A long religious training had not 
abolished or even mitigated his self-love ; it had served 
only to provide the ego with a theological alibi. The 
untutored egotist merely wants what he wants. Give 
him a religious education, and it becomes obvious to 
him, it becomes axiomatic, that what he wants is what 
God wants, that his cause is the cause of whatever he 
may happen to regard as the True Church and that 
any compromise is a metaphysical Munich, an appease- 
ment of Radical Evil. “Agree with thine adversary 
while thou art in the way with him .’ 5 To men like 
Grandier, Christ’s advice seems like a blasphemous 
invitation to make a pact with Beelzebub. Instead of 
trying to come to terms with his enemies, the parson 
set to work to exacerbate their hostility by every means 
in his power. And his power, in this respect, amounted 
almost to genius. 

The Good Fairy, who visits the cradles of the 
privileged, is often the Bad Fairy in a luminous dis- 
guise. She comes loaded with presents ; but her bounty, 
all too often, is fatal. To Urbain Grandier, for example,- 
the Good fairy had brought, along with solid talents, 
the most dazzling of all gifts, and the most dangerous — 
eloquence. Spoken by a good actor — and every great 
preacher, every successful advocate and politician is, 
among other things, a consummate actor — words can 
exercise an almost magical power over their hearers. 
Because of the essential irrationality of this power, even 
the best-intentioned of public speakers probably do 
more harm than good. When an orator, by the mere 
magic of words and a golden voice, persuades his 
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audience of the rightness of a bad cause, we are very 
properly shocked. We ougjit to feel the same dismay 
whenever we find the same irrelevant tricks being used 
to persuade people of the rightness of a good cause. 
The belief engendered may be desirable, but the grounds 
for it are intrinsically wrong, and those who use the 
devices of oratory for instilling even right beliefs are 
guilty of pandering to the least creditable elements in 
human nature. By exercising their disastrous gift of 
the gab, they deepen the quasi -hypnotic trance in 
which most human beings live and from which it is 
the aim and purpose of all true philosophy, all genuinely 
spiritual religion to deliver them. Moreover, there 
cannot be effective oratory without over-simplification. 
But you cannot over-simplify without distorting the 
facts. Even \vhen he is doing his best to tell the truth, 
the successful orator is ipso facto a liar. And most suc- 
cessful orators, it is hardly necessary to add, are not 
even trying to tell the truth; they are trying to evoke 
sympathy for their friends and antipathy for their 
opponents. Grandier, alas, was one of the majority. 
Sunday after Sunday, in the pulpit of St. Peter’s, he 
gave his celebrated imitations of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
of Demosthenes, of Savonarola, even of Rabelais — for 
he was as good at derisio. as at righteous indignation, 
at irony as at apocalyptic thunder. 

Nature abhors a vacuum, even in the mind. Today 
the aching void of boredom is filled and perpetually 
renewed by movies and radio, television and the comic 
strips. More fortunate than we, or else less fortunate 
(who knows?), our ancestors depended, for the assuage- 
ment of their ennui, on the weekly performances of 
their parish priest, supplemented from time to time by 
the discourses of visiting Capuchins or travelling Jesuits. 
Preaching is an art, and in this, as in all other arts, 
the bad performers far outnumber the good. The 
parishioners of St. Peter’s in the Market could con- 
gratulate themselves on possessing, in the Reverend 
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Grandier, a superb virtuoso, ready and able to im 
provise entertainingly on« the sublimest Christian 
mystery as well as on the most touchy, the most 
delicate and scabrous of parochial issues. How roundly 
he denounced abuses, how fearlessly he reproved even 
those in high places ! The chronically boned majority 
were delighted. Their applause merely served to in- 
crease the fury of those who had been made the 
victims of the parson’s eloquence. 

Among these victims were the monks of the various 
orders which had, since the cessation of open hostilities 
between Huguenots and Catholics, established houses 
in the once Protestant city. Grandier’s prime reason 
for disliking the monks was the fact that he himself was 
a secular priest and as loyal to his caste as the good 
soldier is loyal to his regiment, the good undergraduate 
to his school, the good Communist or Nazi to his 
party. Loyalty to organization A always entails some 
degree of suspicion, contempt or downright loathing of 
organizations B, C, D, and all the rest. And this is true 
even of component groups within a larger, super- 
ordinated whole. Ecclesiastical history exhibits a hier- 
archy of hatreds, descending by orderly degrees from 
the Church’s official and oecumenical hatred of heretics 
and infidels to the particular hatreds of order for 
order, school for school, province for province and 
theologian for theologian. 

“It would be good,” St. Francis de Sales wrote in 
1612, “it would be good, through the intervention of 
pious and prudent prelates, to bring about union and 
mutual understanding between the Sorbonne and the 
Jesuit Fathers. If in France the bishops, the Sorbonne 
and the orders were thoroughly united, in ten years 
it would be all up with heresy” ( (Euvres , xv, 188). It 
would be all up with heresy because, as the saint says 
in another place, “Whoever preaches with love preaches 
sufficiently against heresy, though he may never utter 
a controversial word” {(Euvres, vi, 309). A Church 
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divided by intestine hatreds cannot systematically 
practise love and cannot, \vithout manifest hypocrisy, 
preach it. But instead of union there was continued 
dissension ; instead of love there was the odium theo- 
logicum and the aggressive patriotism of caste and 
school and *rdcr. To the feud between the Jesuits and 
the Sorbonne was soon added the feud between the 
Jansenists and an alliance of Jesuits and Salesians. And 
after that came the long-drawn battle over Quietism 
aad Disinterested Love. In the end the Gallican 
Church’s quarrels, internal and external, were settled, 
not by love or persuasion, but by authoritarian ukase. 
For the heretics there were the dragonnades and finally 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. For the squab- 
bling ecclesiastics there were papal bulls and threats 
of excommunication. Order was restored, but in the 
most unedifying way possible, by means the most 
coarsely unspiritual, the least religious and humane. 

Partisan loyalty is socially disastrous; but for indi- 
viduals it can be richly rewarding — more rewarding, 
in many ways, than even concupiscence or avarice. 
Whoremongers and monev-grubbers find it hard to 
feel very proud of their activities. But partisanship is a 
complex passion which permits those who indulge in it 
to make the best of both . orlds. Because they do these 
things for the sake of a group which is, by definition, 
good and even sacred, they can admire themselves 
and loathe their neighbours, they can seek power and 
money, can enjoy the pleasures of aggression and 
cruelty, not merely without feeling guilty, but with a 
positive glow of conscious virtue. Loyalty to their 
group transforms these pleasant vices into acts of 
heroism. Partisans arc aware of themselves, not as 
sinners or criminals, but as altruists and idealists. And 
with certain qualifications this is in fact what they are. 
The only trouble is that their altruism is merely 
egotism at one remove, and that the ideal, for which 
they are xeady in many cases to lay down their lives, 
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is nothing but the rationalization of corporate interests 
and party passions. 

When Grandier criticized the monks of Loudun, it 
was, we may be sure, with a sense of righteous zeal, a 
consciousness of doing God’s work. For God, it went 
without saying, was on the side of the secular clergy 
and of Grandier’s good friends, the Jesuits. Carmelites 
and Capuchins were all very well within the walls of 
their monasteries, or conducting missions in out-of-the- 
way villages. But they had no business to poke their 
noses into the affairs of an urban bourgeoisie. God had 
decreed that the rich and respectable should be guided 
by the secular clergy, with a little assistance perhaps 
from the good fathers of the Company of Jesus. One 
of the new parson’s first acts was to announce from the 
pulpit that the faithful were under an obligation to 
make confession to their parish priest, not to any 
outsider. The women, who did most of the confessing, 
were only too ready to obey. Their parish priest was 
now a clean, good-looking young scholar, with the 
manners of a gentleman. One could not say as much 
of the average Capuchin or Carmelite director. Almost 
overnight the monks lost most of their fair penitents 
and, along with them, most of their influence in the 
town. Grandier followed up this first broadside with a 
succession of uncomplimentary references to the Car- 
melites’ principal source of income — a miracle-working 
image called Notre-Dame dc Recouvrance. There had 
been a time when a whole quarter of the city was filled 
with inns and boarding-houses for the accommodation 
of the pilgrims who came to beg the image for health 
or a husband, for an heir or better luck. But now 
Notre-Dame de Recouvrance had a formidable rival 
in Notre-Dame des Ardilliers, whose church was at 
Saumur, only a few leagues from Loudun. There are 
fashions in saints, just as there are fashions in medical 
treatment and women’s hats. Every great church has 
its history of upstart images, of parvenu relics ruth- 
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lessly displacing the older wonder-workers, only to be 
elbowed out of public favour, in their turn, by some 
newer and momentarily more attractive thaumaturge. 
Why did Notre-Dame des Ardilliers come to seem, 
almost suddenly, so vastly superior to Notre-Dame de 
Recouvrance? The most obvious of the doubtless very 
numerous reasons was that Notre-Dame des Ardilliers 
was in charge of the Oratorians and, as Graridier’s 
first biographer, Aubin, remarks, “all the world agrees 
that the Priests of the Oratory are able men and more 
cunning than the Carmelites.” The Oratorians, it 
should be recalled, were secular priests. Perhaps this 
helps to explain G • andicr’s sceptical coolness towards 
Notre-Dame de Recouvrance. Loyalty to his caste 
impelled him to work for the profit and glory of the 
secular clergy and for the discredit and ruin of the 
monks. Notre-Daine de Recouvrance would certainly 
have sunk into oblivion, even if Grandier had never 
come to Loudun. But the Carmelites preferred to have 
another opinion. To think about events realistically, in 
terms of multiple causations, is hard and emotionally 
unrewarding. How much easier, how much more 
agreeable to trace each effect to a single and, if possible, 
a personal cause ! To the illusion of understanding will 
be joined, in this case, tl. pleasure of hero-worship, if 
the circumstances are favourable, and the equal, or 
even greater pleasure, if they slur -Id be unfavourable, 
of persecuting a scapegoat. 

To these petty enemies Grandier soon added another 
capable of doing him immeasurably greater harm. 
Early in 1618, at a religious convention attended by 
all the ecclesiastical dignitaries of the neighbourhood, 
Grandier went out of his way to offend the Prior of 
Coussay by rudely claiming precedence over him in a 
solemn procession through the streets of Loudun. 
Technically the parson’s position was unassailable. In 
a procession originating in his own church, a Canon 
of Sainte-Groix had a right to walk in front of the 
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Prior of Coussay. And this right held good even when, 
as was here the case, the Plior was at the same time 
a Bishop. But there is such a thing as courtesy; and 
there is also such a thing as circumspection. The Prior 
of Coussay was the Bishop of Lu^on, and the Bishop 
of Lugon was Armand-Jean du Plessis de Richelieu. 

At the moment — and this was an additional reason 
for behaving with magnanimous politeness — Richelieu 
was out of favour. In 1617 his patron, the Italian 
gangster, Concini, had been assassinated. This coup 
d'itat was engineered by Luynes and approved by the 
young King. Richelieu was excluded from power and 
unceremoniously driven from the court. But was there 
any reason for supposing that this exile would be 
perpetual? There was no reason at all. And, in effect, 
a year later, after a brief banishment to Avignon, the 
indispensable Bishop of Lugon was recalled to Paris. 
By 1622 he was the King’s first minister and a 
Cardinal. 

Gratuitously, for the mere pleasure of asserting him- 
self, Grandier had offended a man who was very soon 
to become the absolute ruler of France. Later, the 
parson would have reason to regret his incivility. 
Meanwhile the thought of his exploit filled him with a 
childish satisfaction. A commoner, an obscure parish 
priest, he had lowered the pride of a Queen’s favourite, 
a bishop, an aristocrat. He felt the elation of a small 
boy who has made a long nose at the teacher and ‘got 
away with it’ unpunished. 

Richelieu himself, in later years, derived an identical 
pleasure from behaving towards princes of the blood 
exactly as Urbain Grandier had behaved towards him. 
“To think,” said his old uncle, as he watched the 
Cardinal calmly taking precedence of the Duke of 
Savoy, “to think that I should have lived to see the 
grandson of lawyer Laporte walking into a room before 
the grandson of Charles V ! ” Another horrid little boy 
had triumphantly got away with it. 
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The pattern of Grandier’s life at Loudun was now 
set. He fulfilled his clerica! duties and in the intervals 
discreetly frequented the prettier widows, spent con- 
vivial evenings in the houses of his intellectual friends 
and quarrelled with an ever-widening circle of enemies. 
It was a thoroughly agreeable existence, satisfying alike 
to head and heart, to the gonads and the adrenals, to 
the social persona and his private self. There had as yet 
been no gross or manifest misfortune in his life. He 
could still imagine that his amusements were gratuitous, 
that he could desire with impunity and abhor without 
effect. In fact, of course, destiny had already begun to 
render its account, but unobtrusively. He had suffered 
no hurt that he could feel, only an imperceptible 
coarsening and hardening, only a progressive darkening 
of the inner light, a gradual narrowing of the soul’s 
window on the side of eternity. To a man of Grandier’s 
temperament — the sanguine-choleric, according to the 
Constitutional Medicine of his day — it still seemed 
obvious that all was right with the world. And \f all 
was right with the world, then God must be in His 
Heaven. The parson was happy. Or, to put it a little 
more precisely, in the alternation of his moods, it was 
the manic that still predominated. 


In the spring of 1623, full °f vears and honours, 
Scevole de Saintc-Marthe died and was buried with all 
due pomp in the church of Saint-Pierre-du-March6. Six 
months later, at a memorial service attended by all 
the notables of Loudun and Chatcllcrault, of Chinon 
and Poitiers, Grandicr spoke the great man’s oraison 
funibre. It was a long and splendid oration in the 
manner (not yet old-fashioned, foi the first edition of 
Balzac’s stylistically revolutionary letters did not appear 
until the following year) of the ‘devout humanists.’ 
The elaborate sentences glittered with quotations from 
the classics and the Bible. A showy and superfluous 
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erudition exhibited itself complacently at every turn. 
The periods rumbled with* an artificial thunder. For 
those who liked this sort of thing — and in 1623 who 
did not? — this, most decidedly, was the sort of thing 
they would like. Grandier’s oration was received with 
general applause. Abel de Sainte-Marthe yas so much 
moved by the parson’s eloquence that he penned and 
published a Latin epigram on the subject. No less 
flattering were the lines which M. Trincant, the Public 
Prosecutor, wrote in the vernacular. 

Ce n'est pas sans grande raison 
Qu'on a choisi ce personnage 
Pour entieprendre I’oraison 
Du plus grand homme de son age ; 

II jallait veritablement 
Urn eloquence sans faconde 
Pour louer celuy dignement 
Qui n'eut point de second au monde. 

Poor M. Trincant ! His passion for the Muses was 
genuine but hopeless. He loved them, but they, it is 
evident, did not love him. But if he could not write 
poetry, he could at least talk about it. After 1623 the 
Public Prosecutor’s drawing-room became the centre 
of Loudun’s intellectual life. It was a pretty feeble life, 
now that Sainte-Marthe was gone. Trincant himself 
was a well-read man; but most of his friends and 
relatives were not. Excluded from the Hotel Sainte- 
Marthe, these people had, unfortunately, a prescriptive 
right to an invitation from the Public Prosecutor. But 
when they came in at the door, learning and good 
conversation flew out of the window. How could it be 
otherwise with those bevies of cackling women ; those 
lawyers who knew about nothing except statutes and 
procedure; those country squires whose only interests 
were dogs and horses? And finally there were M. Adam 
the apothecary, and M. Mannoury the surgeon — 
Adam, the long-nosed, Mannoury, the moon-faced and 
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pot-bellied. With all the gravity of doctors of the 
Sorbonne, they held forth? on the virtues of antimony 
and blood-letting, on the value of soap in clysters and 
the cautery in the treatment of gunshot wounds. Then, 
lowering their voices, they would speak (always, of 
course, in strictest confidence) of the Marquise’s pox, 
of the King’s Counsel’s wife’s second miscarriage, of 
the Bailiff’s sister’s young daughter’s green sickness. 
At once absurd and pretentious, solemn and grotesque, 
the apothecary and the surgeon were predestined butts. 
They invited sarcasm, they solicited the shafts of 
derision. With the merciless ferocity of a clever man 
who will go to any lengths for the sake of a laugh, the 
parson gave them what they asked for. In a very little 
while he had two new enemies. 

And mehnwhile another was in the making. The 
Public Prosecutor was a middle-aged widower with 
two marriageable daughters, of whom the elder, 
Philippe, was so remarkably pretty that, throughout 
the winter of 1623, the parson found himself looking 
more and more frequently in her direction. 

Watching the girl as she moved among her father’s 
guests, he compared her appraisingly with his mental 
image of that spritely young widow whom he was now 
consoling, every Tueso ly afternoon, for the untimely 
death of her poor dear husband, the vintner. Ninon 
was unschooled, could hardly sign her own name. But 
under the inconsolable sable of her weeds, the full-blown 
flesh was only just beginning to lose its firmness. T here 
were treasures there of warmth and whiteness; there 
was an inexhaustible fund of sensuality, at once frenzied 
and scientific, violent and yet admirably docile and 
well-trained. And, thank God, there had been no 
barriers of prudery to be laboriously demolished, no 
wearisome preliminaries of Platonic idealization and 
Petrarchian courtship to be gone through! At their 
third meeting, he had ventured to quote the opening 
lines of one of his favourite poems: 
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Souvent j*ai menti les ebats 
Des nuits, t'ayan'j entre mes bras 
Foldtre touts nue; 

Mais telle jouissance, Mias! 

Encor m’est inconnue. 

There had been no protest, only the frankest laughter 
and a look out of the corner of the eye, very brief but 
unequivocal. At the end of his fifth visit, he had been 
in a position to quote Tahureau again. 

Adieu , ma petite maUresse, 

Adieu, ma gorgette et mon sein. 

Adieu, ma delicate main. 

Adieu, done, mon Uton d'alb&tre. 

Adieu, ma cuissettc folatre. 

Adieu, mon ceil, adieu, mon cceur, 

Adieu, mafriande douceur! 

Mais avant queje me departs, 

Avant que plus loin je m’ecarte, 

Queje tate encore ce plane 
Et le rond de ce marbre blanc. 

Goodbye, but only until the day after tomorrow, 
when she would come to St. Peter’s for her weekly 
confession — he was a stickler for weekly confessions — 
and the usual penance. And between then and next 
Tuesday he would have preached the sermon he was 
now preparing for the feast of the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin — the finest thing he had done since 
M. de Sainte-Marthe’s funeral oration. What eloquence, 
what choice and profound learning, what subtle, but 
eminently sound theology ! Applause, felicitations ! The 
Lieutenant Criminel would be furious, the friars green 
with envy. “M. le Curd, you have surpassed yourself. 
Your Reverence is incomparable.” He would go to his 
next assignation in a blaze of glory, and for a victor’s 
crown she would give him her encircling arms, for 
guerdon those kisses of hers, those caresses, that ultimate 
deification in the heaven of her embrace. Let the 
Carmelites talk of their ecstasies, their celestial touches, 
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their extraordinary graces and spiritual nuptials! He 
had his Ninon, and Ninon was enough. But looking 
again at Philippe he wondered whether, after all, she 
was enough. Widows were a great consolation, and he 
saw no reason for giving up his Tuesdays; but widows 
were most emphatically not virgins, widows knew too 
much, widows were beginning to run to fat. Whereas 
Philippe still had the thin bony arms of a little girl, the 
apple-round breasts and smooth columnar neck of an 
adolescent. And how ravishing was this mixture of 
youthful grace and youthful awkwardness ! How touch- 
ing and at the same time how provocative and exciting 
were these traditions from a bold, almost foolhardy 
coquetry to sudden panic! Overacting the part of 
Cleopatra, she invited every man to constitute himself 
an Antony. But let any man show signs of accepting 
the invitation, and the Queen of Egypt vanished; only 
a frightened child remained, begging for mercy. And 
then, as soon as mercy had been granted, back came 
the Siren, chanting allurements, dangling forbidden 
fruits with an cfFrontery of which only the totally 
depraved and the totally innocent are capable. Inno- 
cence, purity — what a glorious peroration he had com- 
posed upon that sublimest of themes ! Women would 
w r eep when he pronor ced it — now thunderously, now 
in the tenderest whisper — from the pulpit of his church. 
Even the men would be touched. The purity of the 
dew-dabbled lily, the innocence of lambs and little 
children. Yes, the friars would be green with envy. 
But, except in sermons and in heaven, all lilies fester 
sooner or later into rottenness; the ewe-lamb is pre- 
destined, first to the indefatigably lustful ram, then to 
the butcher ; and in hell the damned v. alk on a living 
pavement, tessellated with the tiny carcases of un- 
baptized babies. Since the Fall, total innocence has 
been identical, for all practical purposes, with total 
depravity. Every young girl is potentially the most 
knowing of widows and, thanks to Original Sin, every 
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potential impurity is already, even in the most innocent, 
more than half actualized.' To help it to complete 
actualization, to watch the still virginal bud unfold into 
the rank and blowsy flower — this would be a pleasure 
not only of the senses, but also of the reflective intellect 
and will. It would be a moral and, so to sa,y, a meta- 
physical sensuality. 

And Philippe was not merely young and virginal. 
She was also of good family, piously brought up and 
highly accomplished. Pretty as paint, but knew her 
catechism ; played the lute, but went regularly to 
church; had the manners of a fine lady, but liked 
reading and even knew some Latin. The capture of 
such a prey would tickle the hunter’s self-esteem and 
be regarded, by all who knew of it, as a great and 
memorable exploit. 

In the aristocratic world of a few years later, 
“women,” according to Bussy-Rabutin, “gained as 
much esteem for men as arms.” The conquest of a 
celebrated beauty was equivalent, very nearly, to the 
conquest of a province. For their triumphs in the 
boudoir and the bed, such men as Marsillac and 
Nemours anil the Chevalier de Grammont enjoyed a 
fame almost equal, while it lasted, to that of Gustavus 
Adolphus or Wallenstein. In the fashionable slang of 
the time, one ‘embarked’ on one of these glorious 
affairs, embarked deliberately and self-consciously for 
the express purpose of cutting a more considerable 
figure in the world. Sex can be used either for self- 
affirmation or for self- transcendence — either to intensify 
the ego anil consolidate the social persona by some kind 
of conspicuous ‘embarkation’ and heroic conquest, or 
else to annihilate the persona and transcend the ego in 
an obscure rapture of sensuality, a frenzy of romantic 
passion or, more creditably, in the mutual charity of 
the perfect marriage. With his peasant girls and his 
middle-class widows of little scruple and large appetite, 
the parson could get all the self-transcendence he 
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wanted. Philippe Trincant now offered an occasion 
for the most agreeable fend modish kind of self- 
affirmation — with a hoped-for sequel, when the con- 
quest had been consummated, of some peculiarly rare 
and precious kind of sensual self-transccndence. 

Dclicious.dream ! But a most troublesome obstacle 
stood in the way of its fulfilment. Philippe’s father was 
Louis Trincant, and Louis Trincant was the parson’s 
best friend, his staunchest and most resolute ally 
against the monks, the Lieutenant Criminel and the rest 
of his adversaries. Louis Trincant trusted him, trusted 
him so completely that he had made his daughters 
give up their old confessor so that they might become 
Grandier’s penitents. And would the Curi be good 
enough to read them an occasional lecture on filial 
duty and maidenly modesty? Didn’t he agree that 
Guillaume Rogicr was not quite good enough for 
Philippe, but would make a very suitable match for 
Frangoise? And surely Philippe ought to keep up her 
Latin. Could he possibly find time to give her an 
occasional lesson? To abuse such trust would be the 
blackest of crimes. And yet its very blackness was a 
reason for committing it. On all the levels of our being, 
from the muscular and sensational to the moral and 
the intellectual, ever ; tendency generates its own 
opposite. We look at something red, and visual induc- 
tion intensifies our perception of green and even, in 
certain circumstances, causes us to sec a green halo 
round the red object, a green after-image when the 
object has been removed. We will a movement; one 
set of muscles is stimulated and, automatically, by 
spinal induction, the opposing muscles arc inhibited. 
The same principle holds good on the higher levels of 
consciousness. Every yes beget • * corresponding no. 
“There is more faith in honest doubt, believe me, than 
in all the creeds.” And there is (as Butler pointed out 
long since, and as we shall have occasion to observe 
on many occasions during the course of this history) 
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there is more doubt in honest faith, believe me, than 
in all the Bradlaughs and 'all the Marxist textbooks. 
In moral education induction poses a peculiarly diffi- 
cult problem. If every yes tends automatically to evoke 
its corresponding no, how can we inculcate right con- 
duct without at the same time inductively inculcating 
the wrong conduct which is its opposite? Methods for 
circumventing induction exist; but that they are not 
always well applied is sufficiently proved by the exist- 
ence of vast numbers of stubborn and ‘contrary’ 
children, of adolescents who are consistently ‘agin the 
government,’ of perverse and antinomian adults. Even 
the well-balanced and the self-controlled are sometimes 
aware of a paradoxical temptation to do the exact 
opposite of what they know they ought to do. It is a 
temptation, very often, to an evil without point or 
profit, to a gratuitous and, so to say, disinterested 
outrage against common sense and cominoy decency. 
Most of these inductive temptations are successfully 
resisted — most, but by no means all. Every now and 
then sensible and fundamentally decent people will 
embark, all of a sudden, on courses of which they 
themselves are the first to disapprove. In these cases 
the evil-doer acts as though he were possessed by some 
entity different from and malignantly hostile to his 
ordinary self. In fact, he is the victim of a neutral 
mechanism, which (as not uncommonly happens with 
machines) has got out of hand and, from being the 
servant of its possessor, has become his master. Philippe 
was exceedingly attractive and “the strongest oaths are 
straw to the fire in the blood.” But as well as fire in the 
blood there is induction in the brain. Trincant was the 
parson’s best friend. The very act of recognizing that 
such a thing would be monstrous created in Grandier’s 
mind a perverse desire to betray him. Instead of making 
a supreme effort to resist the temptation the parson 
tried to find reasons for yielding. He kept telling him- 
self that the father of such a delicious morsel as Philippe 
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had no right to behave so trustfully. It was sheer 
folly — no, worse than folly*, it was a crime that deserved 
condign punishment. Latin lessons, indeed ! It was the 
story all over again of Heloise and Abelard, with the 
Public Prosecutor as Uncle Fulbert, inviting the 
ravishcr to^nake himself at home. Only one thing was 
lacking — the privilege, so freely accorded to Heloise’s 
tutor, of using the birch. And perhaps if he asked for 
it, the imbecile Trincant would grant him even that. . . . 

Time passed. The widow continued to enjoy her 
Tuesdays ; but on most of the other days of the week 
Grandier was to be found at the Public Prosecutor’s. 
Frangoise was aheady married; but Philippe was still 
at home and making excellent progress with her Latin. 

Ornnc adeo genus in tenis hominumque Je.rarumque 
el genus aequoreum , fiecudes pictaeque valuer es, 
in furias, ignemque ruunt; amor omnibus idem . 1 

And even the vegetables feel the tender passion. 

Nutant ad mutua palmae 

foedeta, populeo suspirat popuius ictu, 

et platani platanis, alnoque assibilat alnus . 2 

Laboriously Philippe translated for him the tenderer 
passages in the poets, die most scabrous episodes in 
mythology. With a self-denial which his widow made 
it rather easy for him to practise, the parson refrained 
from anything like an assault upon his pupil’s honour, 
from anything tha< might even be interpreted as a 
declaration or a proposition. He merely made himself 
charming and interesting, told the girl two or three 
times a week that she was the most intelligent woman 
he had ever known and occasionally looked at her in 

1 Thus every race on earth of men and yeasts, the creatures of the 
sea, the herds, the birds of brilliant hue, are swept with fiery passions; 
love is the same for all. 

8 In mutual bond the palm trees sway, the poplars sigh in harmony 
together, together sigh the plane trees, the alder whispers to the other 
alder. 
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a way that made Philippe drop her eyes and blush. It 
was all rather a waste of time, but not unamusing. 
And luckily there was always Ninon; luckily, too, the 
girl could not read his thoughts. 

They sat in the same room, but not in the same 
universe. No longer a child, but not yet- a woman, 
Philippe was the inhabitant of that rosy limbo of 
phantasy which lies between innocence and experience. 
Her home was not at Loudun, not among these frumps 
and bores and boors, but with a god in a private 
Elysium, transfigured by the radiance of dawning love 
and imaginary sex. Those dark eyes of his, those 
moustaches, those white and well-kept hands — they 
haunted her like a guilty conscience. And what wit he 
had, what profundity of knowledge ! An archangel, as 
wise as he was beautiful and as kind as he was wise. 
And he thought her clever, he praised her diligence; 
above all he had a certain way of looking aj her. Was 
it possible that he . . .? But no, no, it was sacrilegious 
even to think such thoughts, it was a sin. But how 
could she ever confess it — to him ? 

She concentrated all her attention on the Latin. 

Turpe senex miles, turpe senilis amor . 1 

But a moment later she was overwhelmed by a vague 
but violent longing. In her imagination memories of 
inchoate pleasures found themselves suddenly associated 
with those all-seeing eyes, those white yet hairy hands. 
The printed page swam before her eyes ; she hesitated, 
stammered. “The filthy old soldier,” she brought out 
at last. He gave her a little rap over the knuckles with 
his ruler and told her she was lucky not to be a boy; 
for if a boy had made that kind of blunder, he would 
have felt obliged to take decidedly sterner measures. 
He flourished the ruler. Most decidedly sterner. She 
looked at him, then quickly turned away. The blood 
rushed into her cheeks. 

1 An old man’s soldiering is foulness, and foulness an old man’s love. 
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Already firmly established in the prosaic and dis- 
illusioned contentment of%i happy marriage, Frangoise 
brought back to her sister first-hand reports from the 
matrimonial front. Philippe listened with interest, but 
knew that, where she herself was concerned, everything 
would always be quite different. The day-dream pro- 
longed itself, was elaborated into greater and ever 
greater detail. At one moment she was living at the 
parsonage as his housekeeper. At another he had been 
elevated to the see of Poitiers and there was an under- 
ground passage between the episcopal palace and her 
house in the suburbs. Alternatively she had inherited 
a hundred thousand crowns, whereupon he left the 
Church and they passed their time between the court 
and their estate in the country. 

But always, sooner or later, she had to wake up again 
to the dismal realization that she was Philippe Trincant 
and he, M. le Cure; that even if he loved her (and she 
had no reason for supposing that he did) he could 
never say so ; and that even if he were to say so, it 
would always be her duty to stop her ears. But mean- 
while what happiness it was, over her seam, her book, 
her embroidery frame, to imagine the impossible ! And 
then the excruciating joy of hearing his knock, his 
step, his voice! The Jelicious ordeal, the heavenly 
purgatory of sitting with him in her father’s library, 
translating Ovid, deliberately making mistakes so that 
he would threaten to whip hc T- , listening to that rich 
sonorous voice as it talked of the Cardinal, of the 
rebellious Protestants, of the war in Germany, of the 
Jesuits’ position on prevenient Grace, of his own pros- 
pects for preferment. If only matters could go on like 
this for ever! But it was like asking (just because the 
end of a madrigal is so beau.hul, just because the 
evening light turns everything it touches into something 
else, something incomparably lovelier) it was like asking 
for a lifetime of summer sunsets, for dying falls in 
perpetuity. With a part of her mind she knew that she 
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was deceiving herself; but for a few blissful weeks she 
was able, by closing the ey£s of her reason, to believe 
that life had come to a halt in Paradise and would 
never resume its march. It was as though the gulf 
between phantasy and the actual had been abolished. 
Real life and her day-dreams were momentarily the 
same. Her imaginings were no longer the consoling 
denial of the facts; the facts had identified themselves 
with her imaginings. It was a bliss, she felt, without 
sin, because so eventless, so completely inward ; a bliss 
like that of heaven, a bliss to which she could give 
herself wholeheartedly, without fear or self-reproach. 
And the more completely she abandoned herself to it, 
the intenser it became until at last she found it im- 
possible to keep it to herself. One day she spoke of it 
in the confessional — guardedly, of course, without 
hinting, as she imagined, that it was the confessor 
himself who was the cause of these emotions* 

Confession succeeded confession. The parson listened 
attentively, and every now and then put a question 
which proved to her how far he was from suspecting 
the truth, how completely he had been taken in by her 
innocent deception. Gaining courage, Philippe told 
him everything, everything in the most intimate detail. 
Her happiness at this time seemed to have passed the 
limits of the possible and was a kind of enduring 
paroxysm, an exquisite frenzy which she could renew 
at will, could go on renewing for ever. For ever, for ever. 
And then the day came when she made her slip of the 
tongue, when, instead of ‘him/ she said ‘you/ and 
then tried to withdraw the word, became confused 
and, under his questioning, burst into tears and con- 
fessed the truth. 

“At last,” Grandier said to himself, “at last!” 

And now it was all plain sailing-just a matter of 
carefully graduated words and gestures, of a tenderness 
modulating by insensible degrees from the professionally 
Christian to the Petrarchian, and from the Petrarchian 
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to the all too human and the self-transcendently animal. 
Descent is always easy, and* in this case there would be 
plenty of casuistry to lubricate the slide, and, after the 
bottom had been reached, all the absolution a girl 
could ask for. 

A few months later there was an embarkation in 
form. Frankly, it was a little disappointing. Why 
couldn’t he have been content with the widow? 

For Philippe, meanwhile, eventless and inner bliss 
had given place to the frightening reality of passion 
avowed and reciprocated, to the long-drawn torments 
of moral struggle, to prayers for strength, to vows that 
she would never yield, and at last, in a kind of despair, 
as though she were throwing herself over a cliff, to 
surrender. Surrender had brought with it none of the 
things she had imagined it would bring. Instead, it had 
brought the revelation, in her archangel, of a demented 
brute and the discovery, in the depths of her own mind 
and body, at first of the predestined victim, the suffering 
and therefore happy martyr, and then, suddenly, 
apocalyptically, of an alien no less unlike herself than 
that ferocious embodiment of passion had been unlike 
the eloquent preacher, the witty and exquisitely 
polished humanist with whom originally she had fallen 
in love. But tailing in lo/e, as she now perceived, was 
not the same as loving. It was as an imagination that 
one fell in love, and what one fell in love with was 
only an abstraction. When one loved, one loved a 
complete existence and loved it with one’s whole being, 
with the soul and every fibre of the body, with the 
self and this other, this new-found alien beneath, 
beyond and within the self. She was all love and only 
love. Nothing but love existed — nothing. 

Nothing? With an almost audible snigger, Fate 
sprung the trap she had been preparing for herself. 
And there she was, pinned helplessly between physi- 
ology and the social order — pregnant but unmarried, 
dishonoured beyond redemption. The inconceivable 
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had become the actual; that which had been out of 
the question was now a fact. The moon waxed, hung 
for a glorious night or two in its full splendour, then 
waned, waned, like the last hope, and disappeared. 
There was nothing for it but to die in his arms — to die, 
or if that were impossible, at least forgqt for a little 
and be someone else. 

Alarmed by so much violence, such a recklessness of 
self-abandonment, the parson tried to modulate her 
passion into a lighter and less tragic key. lie accom- 
panied his caresses with apt quotations from the livelier 
classics. Quantum, quale latus , quam juvenile femur! 1 In the 
intermissions of love he told improper stories from the 
Dames Galantrs of Branlome, he whispered into her ear 
a few of the enormities so diligently catalogued by 
Sanchez in his folio on matrimony. But her face never 
changed its expression. It was like a face in marble, a 
face on a tomb, closed, unresponsive, pure *ven of life. 
And when at last she reopened her eyes, it was as 
though she were looking at him from another world, a 
world where there was only suffering and a fixed 
despair. The look disquieted Him ; but to his solicitous 
questioning her only answer was to lift her hands, catch 
him by his thick black curls and pull him down to her 
mouth, to her proffered throat and breast. 

Then one day, in the middle oi his story about 
King Francis’s drinking cups for debutantes — those 
flagons engraved on the inside with amorous postures, 
which revealed themselves a little more completely with 
every sip of the concealing wine -she interrupted him 
with the curt announcement that she was going to have 
a baby, and im mediately burst into a paroxysm of 
uncontrollable sobbing. 

Shifting his hand from the bosom to the bowed head 
and changing his tone, without any transition, from 
the bawdy to the clerical, the parson told her that she 
must learn to bear her cross with Christian resignation. 

1 How broad, how fine a flank, what a youthful thigh ! 
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Thejj£ ipemembering the visit he ha<f promised “iQ pay 
to poor' Mme. de Brou, who had a cancer of the womft, 
ana needed all the spiritual consolation he could gtvd, 
her, he took his leave. ’ 

After that he was too busy to give her any more' 
lessons. Except as a penitent, Philippe never saw him 
alone. And when, in the confessional, she tried to speal^ 
to him as a person— as the man she had loved, the man 
who, as she still believed, had loved her — she found, 
confronting her, only the priest, only the transub- 
stantiator of bread and wine, the giver of absolution 
arid the assigner of penance. How eloquently he urged 
her to repent, to throw herself on the divine mercy! 
And when slu mentioned their past luve, he rebuked 
her with an almost prophetic indignation, for thus 
Complarc nfly wallowing in her filth; when she asked 
him despairingly what she w'as to do, he told her with 
unction that, as a Christian, she must bo, not merely 
resigned to the humiliation which it was God's good 
pleasure that she should suffer; she must embiace and 
actively wall it. Of his own share in her misadventure 
he would not allow her to speak. Every soul must bear 
the burden of its own wrong-doing. One’s own sins 
were not excused by th' sins which others might, or 
might not, have committed. II she came to the con- 
fessional, it was in order to ask foigiveness for what she 
had done, not to inquire into tlu conscience of others. 
And with that, bewildered and in tcat>, she would be 
dismissed. 

The spectacle of her unhappiness evoked in him 
neither pity not minor se, but only a sense of grievance. 
The siege had been tedious, the capture without glory, 
the subsequent enjoyment only moderate. And now 
with this precipitate and untimely lecundity, she was 
threatening his honour, his very existence. A little 
bastard on top of all his other troubles — it would be? 
the ruin of him! He had never really cared for the, 
gijrl; now he actively disliked her. And she was no! 

D 
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even -pretty. fVegnaOOy and "virofty tfiaB fean‘ ‘ 
spired to give her the expretsion of a whipped dog, $$* 
Complexion of a child with worms. In conjunction wit|tr 
nil the rest, her temporary unattractiveness made him 
feel not only that he had no further obligations towards, 
her, but that she had done him an inj’uiy and , 1 by 
Impugning his taste, insulted him into the bargain. It 
was with a good conscience that he now took the course 
which, since there was no acceptable alternative, he 
would have had to take even with a bad one. He 
decided to brazen it out, to deny everything. Not only 
would he act and speak, be would even think and 
inwardly feel, as though nothing of the kind had ever, 
or could evei have, happened, as though the very idea 
Of an intimacy with Philippe Tnncant were absurd, 
preposterous, utterly out ol the question. ' 

Le caur le mieux donnt tnnt toujour \ a derm , 

C hacun s’aime un peu mitux toujouis que son amt » 



CHAPTER II 


T HE wedks passed. Philippe went abroad less and 
less frequently and at l<ist even gave up going tA 
church* She was ill, she said, and had to keep to hex 
room. Her friend, Marthe le Pelletier, a girl of good; 
family, but orphaned and very poor, came to live in 
the house as her nurse and companion. Still suspecting 
nothing, still indignant if anyone even so much as 
hinted at the truth or breathed a word against the 
parson, M. Trincant talked with parental concern 
about peccant humours and impending plithiris. DX. 
Fanton, the attending physic discrec tly said nothing 
to anybody. The lest of Loudun either winked atid^ 
sniggered, or else* indulged in the pleasures of righteous* 
indignation. When they met him, the parson’s enemies 
dropped envenomed hinls; his graver friends shook 
their heads at him, the moie Rabelaisian dug him in 
the ribs and offered xibald congratulations. To all ot 
them Grandier replied that he did not know what they 
were talking about. Fot those who were not already 
prejudiced against him, his irank vet dignified manner 
and the manifest sincerity of his words were proof 
enough of his innocence. It was ru rally impossible that 
such a man could have done the i Lings his c alumniaters 
Accused him of. In the houses of such distinguished 
persons as M. de CorLay and Mme. de Brou be was 
still a welcome guest. And their doors remained open 
to him even after that of the Public Presecutor had 
been closed. For, in the end, even Trincant’s eyes were 
opened to the true nature of his daughter’s indisposition* 
Cross-questioned, she confessed the truth. From having 
$>een the parson’s staunchest friend Trincant became, 
overnight, the most implacable and the most dangerous, 

jof his enemies. Grandier had forged another and an 

V> ft * ° 
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essential link m the chain that was to draw him to his 
doom. 


The baby came al 1 ist. Through the closed shutters, 
through the heavy quiffs and curtains, bv \<hich it had 
been hoped to sufh even sound the screaming of the 
young mother, muffled butp'thuh distinctive notice 
of the blessi d t\ ent to all M I mu ant’s < agcrly expec- 
tant n< udilx ur . \\ 1 1 1 m <aj ) our the nc m wa* all ov^r 
town arid b> the Inflow mg moiiiin (av uitilous “Ode 
to the Public Piosuutot Ba t uci Gianddaiighte r ” 
had been pinned <o doov of du law-court Some 
Protestant haul w s su juried, for \1. lxiiuant wa* 
exceedingly oithock \ and li »d taken t vcr\ opportunity 
to thwart ard li u is In luutual f lle»w (Wizens 

Mtanwlnl %mh a li-s t » iifi m< *hu< *omIn , whi< h 
stands out all tl c molt c ) ) jmiv ud v bee i l c rf the 
prevailing r mr* i sou iff i, Maidi lc Pc Ik tut had 
pubhel} assumed tb* hib\ rna* iu\ It wa *she 
who liad «mr e cl l* wl ) hud b « n It u e d to hide her 
sham* Philipp w v nut 1\ I* e Ik m ku sus>> wno had 
mvtn her a plae e < 1 v h ire Nob d , ol e iur> belie v< d 
a word ol n but On » r iMmc w i a huned When the 
infant v<i i a w« k < Id, M t j >1 i * d it with the v*uiig 
]>cas«iU( w auan who had «uku 1 a ti\c «s ps loiter 
mothci i he aet wa d me (on i)K n iusJ) tKxt all 
the w< Id r old st < Stdl nm *m>mul the Pi ole tanls 
went on t ill m 1 o sib iu^ tl c n rib dd s< « \ uci m, the 
Publn fiosfeimr u urte d to tpMuhail> odmu* legal 
stratagem He hid Mai tlu 1< Pilletui iricsted m the 
open street md broidp Ink re a maarspatc. Lhtre, 
under oath and u tiie presume e)f witnesses, Ik was 
rcejiurcd to smr an a t, whereby h< offi **il\ recog- 
nized the Hulcl a lie i ul accepted tin l ospom lbility 
for its future manite nan< c Le cause she li>\ eel her friend, 
Marthe signed One cop\ * i the ul was filed m the 
lecord office, the otlur M. T.rmcant ti minphantly 
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pocketed. Duly attested, the He was now legally ttaie. 
For minds trained in the !aw, legal truth is the same ! 
thing as truth without qualification. To everyone else, 
as the Public Proseculoi discovered to his chagrin, the 
equivalence seems very far Horn evident. Even after 
he liad rca^ the act aloud, even aft<r they had seen 
the signature with tlmr own eye-*, lout hod the ofhrial 
seal with their own Hugos, his firuids only smiled 
poUtely and talked about somt tiling the, while his 
enemies laughttl aloud and made oflemivc remaiks. 
Such was Hu malignity til tin Piotostants, that one of 
thtir ministers publicly mamtaimtl that perjury is a 
gravtr sin than iornit ation, and that llu Har who 
forswears himself in uidt 1 to < on< < al a u aiulal is more, 
deserving ot h< 11-hie than tin pt rv»n b\ whose It wdness 
the taudat wa. ongnmllv taua d 

A long and eventful century a para led die middle 
age of Dr. Samuel CJuth from the yuith of William 
Shahespr ait . In ->o\< mount, in so.j.d arid tconomic 
orgai lzalion, in phv it s and mathv mat it % in philosophy 
and the arts, then had bun n\olutionai v changes. 
But then wa- at hast oiu m utution that remained, 
al tlie old of dii s pi nod, c<a<dv r whai it had been at 
the beginning the diug-More. In tlie apothecary's 
shop destribed In Rom< o, 

a to uus.‘ in in; 

\n a!h"atoi U*»fl’il, and "diet sk’os 
Of in Imp’d hdic's, jjirf ,i!x nt <he ihtlve*. 

A b‘“ r, u nl\ .ii< runt of en.} ty bu\r,, 

(jifLU< uthenpoc- Haddei > rnd musty Metis. 

In lm Disbirum Cmh pamls an almost identical 
pictui c. 

Heir nnunmie Its, lno-t ie\cr< rh stale, 

Ami then the tutom hung hei coai <>f nuil; 

Not fai horn c la* laiut shark's detouring head 
’I he flying hsh thtn finny pinions spread. 



, (Aloft* ib rows large. popfiy (heads we fe strung* 
r.' “ Andj near,' a scaly alligator hung; 

" In this place drugs in musty heaps decay’d, . 

$£.v'*‘ s '' Id that dried bladders and drawn teeth were laid. ; 


^ ' ' “ i ' ' ■■ v f • 

.This temple of science, which is at the same time a 
.(magician’s laboratory and a side-show af a country^ 
“'fair, is a most expressive symbol of that strange 
^agglomeration of incongruities, the seventeenth-century 
^.mind. For the age of Descartes and Newton was also* 
$$be age of Fludd and Sir Kenelm Digby ; the age of 
^logarithms and analytical geometry was no less the age 
|?pf the weapon salve, the Sympathetic Powder, the, 
■•(theory of Signatures. Robert Boyle, who wrote The ( 

Sceptical Chemist and was one of the founders of the- 
.•■ Royal Society, left a volume of recipes for home 
|> .remedies. Gulled from an oak at the full moon, mistletoe 
(■('berries dried, powdered and mixed with black cherry 
f water will cure epilepsy. For apoplectic fits, one must 
:; 5 take mastic (the resin exuded by lcnlisk bushes on the, 
^island of Chios), cxtiact the essential oil by distillation 
!• in a copper alembic and blow two or three drops, 
r through a quill, into one of the patient’s nostrils, “and 
f after a while into the other.’’ The scientific spirit was , 
'already vigorously alive. But no less vigorously alive ; 
’('Was the spirit of the medicine man and the w r itch. 

■ M. Adam’s pharmacy in the rue dcs Marchands was 
; ,,of the middle rank, neither beggarly nor grandiose, but 
.(solidly provincial. Too modest lor mummies or a 
« Rhinoceros horn, it could yet. boast of several West 
((Indian turtles, the foetus of a whale, and an eight-foot' 
(/crocodile. And the stock was plentiful and varied. On.; 
' ■the shelves were all t he herbs of the Galenists’ repertory, 
((-all the new-fangled chemicals of the followers of 
("(Valentine and Paracelsus. Rhubarb and aloes were 


(There in plenty; but so was calomel or, as M. Adam 
((preferred to call it, Draco mitigatus, the mitigated 
( • Dragon. There was colocynth, if you liked a vegetable! 
Fdiver pill ; but there was also Tartar emetic and metallic; 



?)nod.em treatment. And if you had. Had the misfortune^ 
>to,be lucky in love with the wrong kind of nymph # 1 $ 
.-.'swain, you could take your choice between Arbor vita$^ 
&and Hydrargyrum cum Creta, between Sarsaparilla . and; 
|;nn inunctiojj of Blue Ointment. With all these, as weU| 
gas with dried vipers, horses’ hoofs and human bones$j 
Adam could supply his customers out of stock. Theil 
('more costly specifics — powdered sapphires, for example,:'' 
t or pearls — had to be specially ordered and paid for in ; 
'advance. 

From this time forth the apothecary’s shop became -i 
the regular meeting-place and headquarters (if a cabal, ; 

• whose single aim was to be revenged on Urbain 

: Grandier. The leading spirits in this conspiracy were'; 
i the » Public ‘Prosecutor, his nephew, Canon Mignon,-; 
'the Lieutenant Criminel , and his father-in-law, Mesmih 
de Silly, M armoury the surgeon, and M. Adam him- 
Self, whose position as pill-maker, tooth-clrawer and-. 

• clyster-giver to the community provided him with un- ; 
rivalled opportunities for the collection of information. v , 

Thus, from Aline. Chauvin, the notary's wife, he.,’ 
had learned (in strictest confidence, while he made up,," 
a vermifuge for her little Theophile) that the parson^, 
had just invested eight hundred livres in a first 
mortgage. The rascal was growing rich. 

And here was a piece of bad news. From M. / 
d’Armagnac’s second footman’s sister-in-law, who had." 
a female complaint arid was a regular customer for* 

• dried mugwort, the apothecary had heard that 

' Grandier was to dine next day at the castle. At this 
(“the Public Prosecutor frowned, the Lieutenant Criminel.. 
„ swore and shook his head. D’Armagnac was nor merely;; 
. the Governor; lie was one of the King’s favourites. 
.That such a man should be the parson’s friend and f 
’^protector was indeed deplorable. ‘5 

,}\ There was a long and gloomy silence, broken at last;’ 
'Iby Canon Mignon, who declared that their only hop# 


if. you were ready to venture 6n ah I6ret 
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'Iky in a good scandal. Somehow or other thfey would 5 
ttiave to arrange to catch r !iim flagrante delicto . What'; 
!: about the vintner’s widow? . 

• Sadly the apothecary had to admit that, in . thatk? 
quarter, he had nothing to report that was at ail -: 
satisfactory. The widow herself knew how to keep her. ' 
mouth shut, her maid had proved incorruptible, and, 
When, the other night, he had tried to peep through.; 
a chink in the shutters, someone had leaned out of an . 
upper window with a brimming chamber pot. ... 

Time passed. With a serene and majestic impudence, . 
' the parson went about his business and his pleasures as 
usual. And soon the strangest rumours began to reach 
the apothecary’s ears. The parson was spending more 
and more of his time with the town’s most distinguished 
prude and devote, Mile, de Brou. 

Madeleine was the second of the three daughters of 
Rene de Brou, a man of substantial fortune and noble 
birth, related to all the best families of the province. 
Her two sisters were married, one to a physician, the 
other to a country gentleman; but at thirty Madeleine 
was still unwed and fancy free. Suitors had not been 
lacking; but she hail rejected every offer, preferring 
to stay at home, look after her aging parents and think , 
her own thoughts. She was one of those quiet and 
enigmatic young women, who repress strong emotions 
under a grave aloofness of manner. Esteemed by her 
elders, she had few friends among her contemporaries 
and juniors, who regarded her as a prig and, because 

■ she did not take pleasure in their loud amusements, a 
spoil-spoit. Besides she was altogether too pious. 
Religion was all very well: but it should never be 
allowed to invade the sanctities of private life. And 

■ when it came to frequent communion, confessing every 
other day and kneeling for hours, as Madeleine used to', 
do, in front of the image of Our Lady — wxll, that was! 
really too much of a good thing. They left her alone; 
It was precisely what. Madeleine wanted them to, do, £ 
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* Then her father died. And a little later her mother’ 
ieveloped a cancer. During her long and painful 
illness, Grandier had found time, in the intervals* 
between Philippe Trine ant and the vintner's widow, 
to visit the poor lady and bring her the consolations"' 
af religion. ,On htr death-bid Mine, do Brou recom* 1 
mended her daughtei to Ins pastoral care. The parson 
promised to guatd Madeleine's material and spiritual’ 
interests as though thev were his mn. In his peculiar 
fashion he was to keep that promise, 

Madeleine's first thought, after her mother’s death, 
was to sever all her worldly ’ie* and enter religion. 
But when she c onsuhed her spiritual director, she found 
that he w.e against the plan. Outside the cloister, 
Grandier insist* d, rin < oiti 1 do moie good than within. 
Among the I'rsuluus o f th< Cat m< hits, she would be 
hiding ho light under a bushel. Ilei plate was here, 
at London * Or voe ition, to give a sinning example of 
wi'dom to .ill ihn*i looh h \i»gins whoa* thought was 
only of pcrisj»ablc vanities. 11* -poke eloquently and 
thcie wa. a divim in his word* His eves were 

blight, Ins whole iat < s*emc«l to slime with, an inner 
hre of 7 e. 1 l and inspiration. H* looked, Madeleine 
thought, like an apostle, like an angel. Everything he 
said was true, axiom.uK allv, >* 1 1 -evidently. 

She went on living m riu old hou.e; but it seemed 
very dark now, v< iy « mptv, and she took to spending a 
great pait oi each dav with lur liinul (almost her only 
fritnd), riam,om Giandin. wh< ’ ed with her brother 
at the parsonage. Sometime s — a. hat could be more 
natural.-* luh.un wooni ]< m them as they sat there, 
stitching foi th< pom oi u* hlv tinbinideiing for Our 
Lady or on< of tJ n saints, and suddenly the world 
would stem Imghtci and so full of a divm significance 
that she leh h* i -oiil ovuflowmg vith happiness. 

This time Giamhti fell into > own trap. Hits 
strategy -the old familiar strategy of the professional 
seducer —had callid for coolness in the face of a 
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^pitting itself against passion £md exploiting the infinities)? 
ggbf love for its own strictly limited purposes. But as the.,; 
/.campaign advanced, something went wrong — or rather / 
Something went right. For the first time in his life’- 
|||pxahdicr found himself in love; in love, not merely 
J/with the prospect of future sensualities, not merely") 
?£ with an innocence which it would be fun to corrupt, aJ( 
^social superiority whose humiliation would be his) 
ii'/ibriumph, but with a woman recognized as a person " 
))and loved for what she actually was. The rake under-) 
§f\vent a conversion to monogamy. It was a great step-. 
{ forward — but a step forward which a priest of the ) 
/"Roman Church could not take without involving him- ; 
|/5elf in endless difficulties, ethical and theological, ” 
Ecclesiastical and social. It was in order to get clear of ; 
)some of these difficulties that Grandier wrote the little 


^treatise on the celibacy of the clergy, to which reference 
//was made in an earlier chapter. Nobody likes to think 
) : /of himself as immoral and heretical ; but at the same 
f '.time nobody likes to renounce a course of action • 
^dictated by powerful impulses, especially when these 
‘^impulses are recognized as being in their nature good, 
jy'as tending towards a higher and more abundant life. 
);Henee all the curious literature of rationalization and 


justification— rationalization of impulse or intuition in 
‘//terms of whatever philosophy happens, at the given - 
//time and piacc, to be fashionable, justification of 
/ unorthodox actions by reference to the current moral 
|tp6de, reinterpreted to fit the particular occasion, , 
/Gran dicr's treatise is a characteristic specimen of this . 
^■.touching and often exceedingly odd branch of apolo- 
ygetics. He loves Madeleine de Brou and knows that 
//this love of his is something intrinsically good; but- 
//according to the by-laws of the organization to which- / 
tfhe belongs, even this intrinsically good love is bad. He l 
//must therefore find some argument to prove that the/) 
/fby-laws do not mean what they say or that he himself// 
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414 not ftstean wfrat h6 said when he agreed aadtei?' 
,oath, to abide by them. Ft>r a clever man, nothing is*s 
easier than to find arguments that will convince Mint! 
that he is doing right when he is doing what he wants v f 
to do. For Grandier the ai gumc nts in his tre atise seemed * 
irrefragablv^ convincing. \V hat is somewna* more ^ 
remarkable, tiny sienned are fiaeabl/ convincing to 
Madeleine. Rehgn us almost to suupolosUy, vutuou$ £ 
not only on principle, but by habit and temperament, 4, 
she regarded the iules oi the ( hutch as so many i 
categoncal imp< rativ c ■> and would La\< died rather^ 
than sm against chastity But she was m love - tor the 
fiist time and with a passion tin more violent for 
having takt n po session of a n i*t i - o inwaid, so long 
and so con isteiitly held in cluck 11k heait had its 
reasons, and when Gia* clier Jiaitd tint the vow of 
cehbacv was not hi id i g and tl it a pncst might 
many, r lic believed 3 mu 11 sli beeamc Ins wife, she 
woul 1 be allowiel t> 1 jv t lam uidce 1 it would be * 
herdutv to love hup lav > 1 >i loue lsiriisi tible -the . 

ethies and theology e»l lit t luvti’s tr< msc were btvemd 
reproaeh. And so it ranie to p \ss iliat on" imdnurht, 
in the empty, <e lining chineh Gimdiei (nib Hid his 
proimse to Mim de Brou bv comg through a ceiemony 
of mamage with the eiph tn she liael lei* to Ins eare. 
As. [tiicst he asktet lninstif whether he *ook tin, woman 
to be Jus we del* d wife , and as bude gie.oni lie aiwwered 
in the* affirmative, l'c sbppeel the tin ■ upon hti finger. 
As pric >t he invoked a hie ssint* ai as (ne>e>m lie knelt 
to rcieivt it. ll was i 1 ml istu eremony but in 
defiance e>i law and tu.i >m of Claueh uid St itc,thcy 
those to belie \ in it val ehty Lennar one mother, they 
knew that, m the Mi>ht ol b d, tin y weie tn Iv inamed. 1 

1 ‘ 4 Irom tin > r Hit tin >i k Hi <u 1 r \ mid 1 la'* in 1560, 
it is cwtlf nf that \i s 11 l u a jik.uK srer r* manr tl ilnir cornu* 
bines, and wlitn tl v\ >mtri \ i t tH 11 t t< uiuul position 
became a mattf t i i i\e c i ui ra j >n vutb hi' C lunch iHtnrv G* t? 
Lea, History of S a crdAul ( eub cy Inin l »iaptu ‘ lhc Post* 

Indcntme Chuitb 
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In 'the sight of God, perhaps — byt most certainly 
not in the sight of men. S 6 far as the good people of 
- Loudun were concerned, Madeleine was merely the 
latest of their parson’s concubines — a little sainte 
nitouche, who looked as though butter wouldn’t melt in 
her mouth, bul in fact was no better thap she should 
be; a prude who had suddenly icvcalcd herself as a 
whore and was prostituting: he; body in the most 
shameless manner to this tassorked Priapus, this goat 
in a biretta. 

Among those who met each afternoon under M. 
Adam’s crocodile, indignation was louder, malignity 
more venomous than in ,mv other quai ter. Loathing 
the parson, but unable, so discreetly had he managed 
his affairs, to turn this latt ->t outrage to his disadvantage, 
they indemnified themselves for tluxr enforced inaction 
by resorting to bad language. There wa. nothing they 
could do, but at least tins lould talk. And talk they 
did — to so many people and hi terms so insulting that 
Madeleine’. 1 clauses decided at last that something 
would have to b< done about it. What they thought of 
Madeleine's liaison with her cmiftssoi is not icc ended. 
All we know is that, like liimant, llitv were strong 
believers in the powti ol legal tiuih to take the place 
of truth unqualified Ala^mi e\t r o' das Ugitima, et 
praeialeht 1 A< ting upon this m ixini, they pcisuaded 
Madeleine to bung an action for slander against M. 
Adam, llie case was heard b lore tbe Pailement of 
Paris and the apotlin ai > was found guilty. A local 
landowner, who was uo Ineud of tlu d< Brous and 
who detested (handier, stood Mnety foi him and an 
appeal was lodged. lh>ic was a second heatimr, and 
the decision of the lower eouit a as ronfirrmd. Poor 
M. Adam was uit< need to pay six huneln d and forty 
livres parrsis in carnages, to bear the entire costs of 
llie two trial' and, m (lie pnsence of the magistrates 
of the city and of Mad< le me de Brou and her relations, 

1 1 In* l(>/al truth i gitat, and shall puvail 
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'to kneel, bare-headed, aiid to say “in a lotid • abcL 
intelligible , Voice that he had, temerariously arid'-’ 
jjnaliciously, uttered atrocious and scandalous words, 
^against the said damsel, for the which he was to ask? 
"pardon of God, of the King, of Justice and of the said? 
oMademoiselJe de Brou, acknowledging her to be a?? 
maiden of virtue and honour.” And so it was done- 
Legal truth had triumphantly prevailed. Lawyer^ 
. themselves, the Public Prosecutor and the Lieutenant 
Criminel admitted defeat. In any future attack on 
Grandier, Madeleine, they saw, would have to be left • 
in peace. After all, her mother had been a Ghauvet; ; 
de Ccrisay was her cousin ; de Brous liad intermarried 
with the Tabarts, the Drcux, the Gencbauts. Whatever, 
she might do, a girl with relatives of such importance \ 
could not possibly be anything but fille de bien et 
d'honneur. Meanwhile, it was too bad that the apothe- . 
cary should have been completely ruined. However,., 
such is life, such the mysterious dispensations of' 
Providence. All of us have our little crosses, and every j 
man, as the apostle so justly remarked, shall bear his 
own burden. ' 

Two new recruits were now added to the cabal ' 
against Grandier. The first was a lawyer of some, 
importance, Pierre Merman, the King’s Advocate. For 
years past he had pestered Madeleine with proposals, 
of marriage. Her refusals had not discouraged him and 
he still had hopes of some day winning the girl, the 
dowry and the ramifying family influence. Great, , 
therefore, was his fury on discovering that Madeleine, 
had bilked him of what he regarded as his rights by. 
bestowing herself upon the parson. Trincant listened,; 
sympathetically to his outcry and, by way of consola- i 
tion, offered him a place on the council of war. The j 
; invitation was accepted with alac: h v and from now;- 
o -on Menuau was one of the most active members of* 
the cabal. . '■ 

; .The second of Grandier’s new enemies was a friend 







Merman's, cailfed JacqvrsTde Thibault, y wiiftt 
^■gentleman who had been a soldier and wasiiow, as ail 
& 'unofficial agent for Cardinal Richelieu, dabbling in 
^provincial politics. From the first Thibault had disliked 
|&e. parson. A twopenny-halfpenny little priest,- a 
§|tnj;mber of the lower middle classes— and he sports the 
|fmoustaches of a cavalryman, he affects the manners 
|jbifa lord, he shows off his Latin as though he were a 
pDoctor of the Sorbonne ! And now he has the impu- 
jjfdencc to debauch the King’s Advocate’s intended 
!|bride ! Obviously this sort of thing could not be allowed 
f>-to go on. 

fe; ' Thibault’s first step was to address himself to one of 
pGrandier’s most powerful friends and protectors, the 
^Marquis du Bellay. He talked so loud and. backed up 
ifvbis denunciations with a catalogue of so many real and 
"/imaginary offences that the Marquis changed camps ? 
/land henceforward treated his erstwhile friend as * 


tfpersona non (>r a to. Grandier was deeply hurt and*not a 
' ;ht tie disquieted. Officious friends hastened to tell him ,, , 
£pf the part which Thibault had played in the affair, 
f/and the next time the two men met, the parson (who / 
L was in full canonicals and about to enter the church 


i.of Sainte-Croix) accosted his enemy with bitter words 
of reproach. For all answer Thibault lifted his malacca - 
Lcane and aimed a blow at Grandier’s head. A new J 
t/phase of the battle of Loudun had begun. 

•G Grandier was the first to act. Vowing vengeance on , *' 
^•Thibault, he set off the very next morning for Paris. , 
/Violence against the person of a priest was sacrilege, ( 
/'•was blasphemy in action. He would appeal to the- 
spParlemenl, to the Attorney General, to the Chancellor, 
f:Ho the King himself. • , r 

¥y[ Witliin the hour M. Adam was fully informed of his / 
/•departure and the purpose of his journey. Dropping 
phis pestle, he hurried off to tell the Public Prosecutor/! 
:|^who immediately sent a servant to summon the other / 
^members of the cabal. They came and, after sotne/J 
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discussion, worked out a p^n of counter-attack. While » 
the parsoftwas away in Pans complaining to the King, , 
they would go to Poitiers and complain to the Bishop. 
A document was drawn up m the best local sivlc. In* 
it Granditr was accuvel of having dehauthtd in-' 
mimi labh married women and young girls, of being 
piofane and impious, ot in 1 1 r rf ading In, bt \iary and 
of having committed foinu ation within th( prtcuwts 
of his chuich To transform tin s( M tttrntnts into legal 
truths wa« easv. M Ad< m was despatched to the 
cattle mailtt and soon taint b.ul wnh two sccd}- 
lookmtr xndi iduais who pioltsvd themschfx willing, 
foi a small ummli Mlmn to si n ar\ thing that might 
be set before tlum P >u a ui kihw how to wnte but 
CUcibonnt m c< ulu t nfy maxt 1 is marl.. When it was 
all ovej (hth took tin n mom v ai d went ski fully away 
to eel diunk 

Next pk tmi'fi tin- Pui>‘i< Prosecutor and the 
Luuk h*it Crrm tl m in ltd tlnn horns anvl lode at 
tbeii hi t.r< to Poitins lhcrt tln\ < dl< vl on the 
Bishops h‘ il a])u entail*' tin PiomoM of the 
Olhnalitv Jo then gnat delight tlu\ found that 
G i audit i was aiuadv cm lie dim t sail black list. 
Rumouis ol the p ixsoii s am nous ( spit it had u ached 
til** ears (i lus up'iitrs Aul to lubiunv and mdis- 
(rtfion lad been added t 1 g ivt i 1 m of uppi linrvt. 
Only Tteenlly, J »t example tin ft 11 iw had had tlu 
insole: i t c to t m it at Ji on rpiwopil auihonty by giant- 
ing. and bt nn> paid ioi, a ai-p i ati m to marry 
without the polunii>ai\ public xt i in of L mils. It was 
tunc to dip tin eotkti'el ^wmg Ilusr g' utlcmen from 
Loudun hatl anutd must ipportumlv. 

Caitvmt* a hint ol it ttminitnd ition from the Pro- 
mote! of tin Otheiality, I nut ant and Hint trotted 
of! to set the Bid < p, who was resit 1 1 ’ m las splendid 
castle ol Dissax am ft nu k agues out of town 

Henrv-Loui-. Clnxteigmci de la Roekcpo/ay was 
"that rare phenomenon, a pt elate by giace of noble 
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-ufoirth -who Was at the same time a man of learning and 1 
f^the author of portentous works of Biblical exegesis. '; 
|.jHis lather, Louis de la Rochepozay, was the patron , 
f^and lifelong friend of Joseph Scaliger, and the young 
y.lord and predestined bishop had had the advantage of 
Jf&being tutored by that incomparable scholar, “the ^ 
4$greatest intellect,” in Mark Paltison’s words, “that 
yjhas ever spent itself in acquiring knowledge.” It is 
■ "greatly to his credit that, in spite of Scaliger’s Pro- , 
■; " testanlism and in the teeth of the Jesuits’ abominable 
■■'.campaign of slander against the author of Dc eme?n 1 atione 
y'temporum, he remained steadfastly loyal to his old 
; master. Towards all other heretics M. de la Rochepozay 
■v'.showed himself implacably hostile. He detested the 
r-j Huguenots, who were so numerous in his diocese, and 
did everything in his power to make their lives un- 
comfortable. But like charity, like the rain which falls 
on the garden parties of the just as well as on those 
of the unjust, bad temper is divinely impartial. When 
his own Catholics annoyed him, the Bishop was ready 
to treat them just as badly as he treated the Prote stants. 
..Thus, in iGr.j, according to a letter written by the 
Prince de Comic co the. Regent, Marie de Mcdicis, 
-/. there were two hundred families encamped outside the 
; town and unable to return to their houses because their 
pastor, plus meschani que /<: t liable , had ordered his 
V arquebusiers to shoot at them if they tried to pass 
through the gates. And what was their crime? Fidelity 
j;>to the Governor appointed by the Queen, but disliked 
, . by M. de ia Rochepozay. The Prince asked Her 
.-■.'Majesty to punish “the unheard-of insolence of this 
K priest.” Nothing, of course, was done, and the good 
\ y Bishop continued to reign at Poitiers until, in 1651, at 
e..a ripe old age, he was carried off by an apoplectic 
stroke. 

A testy aristocrat and petty tyrant, a book-loving. 

' scholar, for whom the world beyond his study door 
was merely a source of maddening interruptions to the ' 
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serious business of reading — such was the man who 
now gave audience to Grandier’s enemies In half an 
hour he had come to a decision. The parson was a 
nuisance and must be taught a ltsson. A secretary was 
sent for and an ordt r ft i Grand a r s ant si ami transfer 
to the episcopal pn on at Poitu i s wa-> thaw n up, signed 
and staled. Tl*e document wa^ tlun Jiandtd ovtr to 
Trincant and the Iuutcmnt innnntl to b< made use of 
at their dtscr< turn. 

In Pam, tmanwhik, Giantiui had lodged hr com- 
plaint with tin Pirlfrunt and h< rn mnud (thanks 
to d’Annagnae) in private amlium b> tin King. 
Deeply intvtd h\ the j).u«>n’ ucitai of las wiongs, 
Lotus XIII gav* on 1 i that ju n« liould In done 
with all posable espfdMi >t , and willnn a matlei of 
days Hub i tilt was*.ervt»' a summon t« apptai before 
the Path iin lit >i Pari-. 11 <f« it mum oi u» H, taking 

with him tit oidt* 101 Giundwt «u< >t l lit tao was 
lnard 1 m tvllu ltr siimtel u l>c 'tnu, in la\our of 
the paren, aluii 1 In haul t dr nntualh pioluttd the 
Bishop wan u.t and handed it t > 1 1 * pidgts 1 ht y 
read it and until* di u< ly adp uim d il c e is< uutil ueh 
time as tiiai dnr die uld 1 a\e clt«ir*d hun eh with his 
suptrioi II w* a Muiniph l< r il < } ai niisti'mie». 

At Loud tin, in d e m mil nv an oflu il intpurv into 
Grandm’s belunitnu bti^g em.el je dt], .u first 

uudtr the niipimaJ pn -id l • ' of the f ituUuait Civil, 
Lour (.haavtt and later w In n C I aav i had rengned 
in disqu * , mull i did, pii -i nunci \ pu.it id of the 
Public Pio leidoi Ac< u die m now pouted i bom all 
sides.The Riuum 1 Vh*-<lu< on* of Gianche i’s \ icais 
at St. Pelt l artiinied dot lv bad hiii the parson 
sporting with t onun on tin iloeu (buri 1\ a little too 
stony fen uc n a must nu tit 1 eil ln> own t Inn < t Another 
tlergyman, tlu U< \ iron! Marini B<> ilbau, had hidden 
behind a ]nllai nd spied upon Ins c m irpic while he 
talked to Mmc dt Dieux the dt t taud motlu r-in-law 
of M. de Cerisay, the Bailli, in the lamily pew. Trincant 

h 
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improved this testimony Jry substituting the' Words, 
"committing the veneric act,” for the original statement, 
in which there was merely a question of "speaking to 
the said lady while laying his hand upon her arm.” 
The only persons who did not bear witness against the 
parson were tho«e whose testimony would have been 
the most convincing — the easy-going servant girls, the 
dissatisfied wives, the all too ''onsolabic widows, and 
Philippe Trinoant, ami Madeleine de Bion. 

On the advice of d'Aimagnac, who piomised to 
write on his behalf to M. de la Rochepo?ay and the 
Promoter of the Oflh ialily, Grandier decided to 
present himself voluntarily before the' Bi-hop. Returning 
secretly bom Paiii, he spent c>nly a single, night at the 
parsonage. Next day, at sunrise, he was in the saddle 
again. By breakfast time the apothecary knew r\ery- 
thing. An hour later, Thibauh. who had returned to 
Loudun two davs before, wa-. galloping along the road 
to Poitiers. Going directly *o the episcopal palace, lit 
informed tli< authorities that Grandier w<e "in town, 
trying tr< avoid the hunuliatioi. of arrest by a show of 
voluntary submission. At til costs lie mud not be 
allowed to play '.tch a Irak 'I he Promoter of Ihe 
Ofik iaJity agu-ed with him. As Oi anchor left his lodging 
to walk to the palate, he w.e aj rested by tlu King’s 
Scigrant and led off, protesting, but sans vt andale, is 
prisons episcopal e\ dudirt Poitiers. 

r ihc t pi a opal prisons of the said Poitiers wtre 
situated in one of the towers of his lordship’s palace. 
Her*' Grandier was consigned to the. gaoler, Lucas 
Gouiller, and locked up ut a dank and almost lightless 
cell. The date wa-, 15th Novtmbei ibjy. Less than a 
month had passed since the quaml with Phibault 
It was bitterly cokl, but the prisoner was not allowed 
to send for warm clothes and when, a few days later, 
his mother asked permission to visit him, it was refused. 
After two weeks of this horribly rigorous confinement 
he wrote a piteous letter to M. de la Rochepozay. 
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My lord,” it began, “I had always believed and even> 
f taught that affliction was the true road to heaven, butf 
I had never made trial of it until your goodness, moved'! 
. by fear for my perdition and a desire for my salvational 
flung me into this place, where fifteen days of miseryj 
.have brought me nearer to God than forty years of| 
previous prosperity had ever done.” This is followed** 


by an elaborately literary passage, full of conceits and!? 
, Biblical allusions. God, it seems, has “happily conjoined! 
the face of a man with that of the lion, in other words - 
your moderation with the passion of my enemies who, ; 
! wishing to destroy me like another Joseph, have brought • 
about my advancement in the kingdom of God.” So' • 
much so that his hate has been turned into love, his v 
thirst for vengeance into a desire to serve those who V 
have wronged him. And after a flowery paragraph*.: 
about Lazarus, he concludes with the plea that, since'* 
the end of punishment is amendment of life and since, 
after two weeks in prison, Ins own life lias been amended, 
he should forthwith be released. ; 

It is always hard to believe that frank and unaffected-'.; 
emotion can find expression in the curious devices of , 
a laboured style, But literature is not the same as life. ’ 
Art is governed by one set of rules, conduct by another. . 
The early seventeenth-century absurdity of Grandicr’s : 
epistolary manner is perfe. ’) ompatible with a real, 
sincerity of feeling. There is no reason to doubt the 
genuineness of his belief that affliction had brought him 
nearer to God. Unfortunately for himself, he knew too',! 
’little about his own nature to realize that a renewal of . 
-prosperity would infallibly (unless he made enormous ■ 
and persistent efforts) undo the work of affliction, and ’ 
undo it, not in fifteen days, but in th< first fifteen ’ 
'minutes. 

Grandier’s letter did not mollify th* Bishop. Still less 5 
.did the letters he now received from M. d’Armagnac- 
.and M. d’Armagnac’s good friend, the Archbishop ofy 
; Bordeaux. That this odious little man should have such 4 
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influential friends was had enough. But that these 
friends should venture to dictate to him, a de la 
Rochepozay, a scholar compared with whom the 
Archbishop was no better than one of his own horses, 
that they should presume to advise him what to do 
with an insubordinate priesiling — this was absolutely 
intolerable . lie gave orders that Grandier should be 
treated <\« n worst than before. 

The pai son’s onh visitors, during all this unhappy 
time, were the Jr suits. He had b<en thrir pupil and 
they did not now deceit linn. Along with spiritual 
cumulations the good lathers brought lutn warm socks 
arid IrtttTs from the outside woild. Plum these last lie 
Irarned that d Aiintgna«. hail won ovrr the Atlornry 
General that ilic Attorney Gtutial had ordered 
Trmcont, a. Publit Plow tutor ol Loudun. to iropen 
tilt (<u *v> un>t 1 1'lbuult, that IJubault had « onu to 
d'Arma"n.u with a v.rv to an at. ommodation, but 
that \its\wa\ In > > 0 ' 'jashiq'u e the Governors ortho- 
graphy • ■> r umntt nth .mouuelin" f iiad athist J against, 
any rompi >im , tmo u wr>uld jam i »/ a i>ntrtyrn>\<ime. 
The pardon to <k new heart, wiote another Ir Un to the 
Bidiop about hi <wi ca e, but goi no answer, wrote 
yrt anot'Ki, win a ilnb.iull ehnetl/ approa» hr el liim 
with an odei to ottle out .! tom' md till got no 
answer. Tally m Dr < < mb* t the t itn< ss* *. who had been 
pawl to at i use him w«rr braid at Poitni.. ILvcn upon 
judg« s puiudurd in thru favour, th< impression they 
made was ahogttliM rhplorablt Nr\t it wa- the tuni 
ol Granrlu \»ai, Gtrvais Mesdnti, and the other 
elemal Petpmg Dun who had si<u him in the pew 
with \frnt. tie Die us. Ihtii t< aunony turned out to 
be almost as uiMonvintmg a<- that oi Bougreau and 
Cheibonnr iu To find anyone guilty on surli evidence 
seemid impossible. But M. d< la Reithrpozay was not 
the man to be tunnel aside from his course bv such 
trifles <ts equity or legal procedure. On the third of 
January, sixteen hundred and thirty, judgment was 
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finally pronounced, Grandjer was condemned to fast 
On bread and water every Friday lor three months 
and was forbulden, fin five y ars in the diocese of 
Poitiers and for eve r m the town of Loudun to exercise 
the sacerdotal function For tlx person tins stntcnce 
spcllcel finaneial rum ami the bJa tint’ oi all lus hopes 
of future piefcrment. But mcanwl lie h< w s a tree 
man again fiee to hvt once mon iri lus own w<ll- 
warme d house, tt) e at a good elnim r ( \c< pt < n T* iday s'), 
to talk with In n latms ai <1 fncnd-. to be visit c d (with 
wht t an u>fmiiy oi pn < autions 1 In the woman who 
believed b< rs< It to lx hi wilt ami fut, fir ally, to 
appeal from M. ci«_ la Rcchep </uy to lus t< Ic'ia'tn al 
supcnoi, tlx Archlus 1 op oi Be> r a au\ With < opious 
cxpu*"ion of re spec t, 1. at in n< tlx It ss firmly, Giandier 
wiote to Pditters announe imr In deu uni to take the 
ca i e to the imtr<p>huin Lttnttl beyond nu amre, 
M. dt la R< 1 < p< my could v r do malm j to prevent 
tills intuit rahfi afhon l ; 1 u on U. C anon law could 
anytlum lx more *■ ibve s>\t ' eortcdtd tl at woims 
had light' and *ven peunitnd tin m in ctrtain urcum- 
stan« cs, to tun . 

'to r I ru. tan! and tlu ulvr munlxi' ol the cabal, 
the news that Giandx i intended t« app» al \\a> most 
umveleonic lln Ah Ida hop \\ i tu. mtnna t term* 
with d’Atnmgn u , aid di • «.d \1 eh la lbn In po/ay. 
Tli« re wa evtn re «i i> to Jtai thai the appeal, if 
made, would lx sueee 'ful In wlmh eat l outlun 
wtiulel lx saddled wall the par 'Oil h e\ r lopievent 
♦hat apptal lr< tr> N m made, otanth r tmnues 
tlumMhe' appeal'd no 1 to tlu login i et cl e si apical 
court, hut to tin l\ rfi nunt ol Fans The Bi h >p and 
his Offmahty were t e tl(‘iaaiial juekus and coulel 
impon only pint nd pumshmt nts, sue h as a ting and, 
intVnme i»m s, * ' eoiuna medium 1 here t ould be no 
hanging, no ma> nmc or bianeling, it. torcle muation 
to the galkvs, exeept it the dec re e of a civil magistrate. 
If Giandier was gudty enough to meiit interdiction 
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a divinis , then most certainty he was guilty enough to 
be tried before the high court. The appeal was lodged 
and a date at the end of the following August was set 
for the trial. 

This time it was the parson’s turn to feel disturbed. 
The case of Rene Sophier, the country parson who, 
only six years before, had bun burned alive for 
“ spiritual incests and sac i lie gioi.s impudic ities,” was as 
fresh in lus mtrnoiy as m that of the Public Pi executor. 
D’Armagnae , at whose counlry house he spent most of 
that spring and summer, loesund him. After all, 
Sophier had been c .audit m the act, Sophier hod no 
friend' at couit When as here then was no <\idenee 
and tin Attorney Chile ill had already promised his 
a>si'tanee, 01 at least lus benevolent neutialitv Every- 
thing woeild b>* all light, \nel, m elite t, when the case 
came up feu a lieairu'. the )U<t<n <Jul tin \u\ thing 
vebuh Gi anebe r\ tneim. bid hope el 'In , would riot 
do: tlu\ ore*e »cd . in w til 1 b f »e tin l^eutcnam 
Cumin / >[ Poi'ieis 1 hi tune (he judg< j would be 
impaiti.il, 'he wilin' i 0 * s would luiei the motive sub 
jeeted te* the most waul'ing uow-< \ninmatif'ji. The 
piospe e ts v e ie o n umiog tint C'he i boime au vanished 
into thin an aid bourne 'u i ot nteieb withehew hi' 
aceu»atu>(i but << nfe ,e.l that he h.ief In en pud to put 
hi' none 1 > it. Oj tin two pin t »h< elehr, Martin 
Boulhiu, leal long sin c ch ivowed the statement 
attidnued to ! un bv the Public Piosecotor, .md now. 
a ft w el 1 v be i ue the opening >1 the new trial, the 
younge i. <je ivuis Me sebm, e am'* to lirmuliei’s brother 
and, in a h* fit p,u te mingled p< rliap with n morse, 
dictated r ulunei't *o the * fleet that evtrvthing he 
had saiei as u» Gmndierh impiet\, Ins ‘per ting with 
maids and in at inn* on the floor of the church, hit 
midnight paities with women in the pai'-onage, wa' 
totally untrue and that he had mad* state ment fc at the 
suggestiem and on the solicitation ot thenc who were 
comlucting the meiuiry. No less damning was tht 
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testimony volunteered by cine of the canons of Sainte- 
Croix who now revealed that Trmcant had come to 
him secretly and had tiled firsi to whet die and then > 
to browbeat him into making unfounded accusations 
against his colli ague. 

When the ias< unv 1 to (nal thin was no • \idence 
against the parson, but a gieal dial ot tvidowc against 
his act user ■>. Ihorouirhlv dinridiUd, the Public Piose- 
cutoi fc und hnmclf on th< hoi ns of .1 tltltmma. If he 
told the truth about 1 is dirghlti Grand i« 1 would be 
condemned and his own disgiaciful loudint explained 
and in 'Oiiii milt uu cvmfi' lint to till tin truth 
would be to < spo r Phdiopi t< «li honour an I himself 
to contempt or l «h mm phy ih In Id Ins peatt . 
Pluhppi' wa saved hum iguomuiv but Gundier, the 
object of J11 his liatitd wa> absolnd and his own 
rtputation, a 1 g< it It man a iiwvtr a a public 
s« r\unt, a is mt p u ibis t.^i 1 In o 

r Il.tn t> 11 iw, i » G i cho, no mu* dings r of 
being bu "id <unt ft t spuiond met si but the liiter- 
dn tion 1/ t 7 ’ ’i i< in i.t vd 1 1 ft i< t nnl, inn M dt la 
R >1 hij o/ay would no 1 w 1< 1 >, ti t was notlm ir for it 
but tt> pi u < < d with tin ajipt d to tin mt tropohtan. 
Tlu tri bln 'lupin of Bum u’\ ,\a> n tins time a 
lami!\ lwom of tin !■< is< <i 1 mbit an th Souidis. 
Thanks to tin I 1 t th *t hi lot i< 1 1 abe ui Babou de 
la Bouulai it r< wo tin an n of Cr.ib'u *le d’Lstrces, 
the favours* mi tu» e>J Utnn IV, I 1 mijow t't Souidis 
had liscn \< r> r »judh m 1 ml mi (.anti At twenty- 
Jme lit was u\'*n a C. »rbnal s h it uid tlu following 
veai, i r )9), b laait Aiehhid p of Boidcanx. In 1600 
he mad t 1 jouimx to U m t, when hi wa i 1 ukuamcd, 
a littk unkindly 11 Can male Sir lid >, arnjesemo di 
Rorddlo R< uiiuu.g to ins s(. ( t l> div t d« 1 tu> time 
be tween foui dir it Lgious house s ai 1 luant ihng, over 
trifles but ftioti mslv, with the local Path mint, which 
at one moment he t \t ommumcah d with all the 
solemnities of be II, book and candle. In i6a8, after a 
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reign of almost thirty years, ( he died and was succeeded 
by his youngci brother, Henri de Sourdis. 

Tallemant’s notes on the new Archbishop begin as 
follows: “Mme de Souidis, his mother, told liim on 
her death-bed that he was the son of the Chancellor 
de GLivcmy, ‘hat she hart pro< ured foi lum the 
Bishopric ol Maill< /ais and several oth< 1 benefices, and 
that she begged linn to be content with a diamond, 
without a -king anything fioin the proputy of lit r late 
husband fit am we red ‘Meitlur, 1 was ne\er willing 
to belies e that you win no bettei than you should be 
( que low tu iitluz but 1 now p«ie.ene that it is 

true.’ Tins did not prevent him from ge ttmg the fifty 
thousand < towns ol his lawful portion like the other 
brothers and si>t* n, lor lit won Ins lawsuit.*' 1 

As Bishop of Mailk /ar (another family living, whuh 
his uncle had oe copied be hue him), Ilemi de Souidis 
led the. li‘< of a ea* \< uiig e out tie i Debarred from the 
responsibilities ol rn nu.i'( , he etiel xu>i fee 1 it i^eessary 
to dem I tm ell the pleasure ol lov< Btiaust hr waited 
so muih ef ln> '•ub tam< upe>n the«e pleasures, Milt 
du lilltt with e haiae te n ucallv Gallic thriflmess, 
advised his luotJiei wile Jcmme tU bourdiS, to fane 
Vavtour ruet At 1 < \<]Ut (h \fauhz,i:\, to he beau-frhe. 

‘“Jes.is Madcmeu'flh 1 What are ><u sasmg.* ciicd 
Mme. de beiurdi ‘\\ha T am I aMnp ,) ’ the ejthei 
re lotted. ‘I am saving (ha* it i rot good that money 
should pu e ul or the f.iunK. lemi nun he i - in-law did 
the same thing with bet breithei-m-Jaw, win was also 
Bishop of Maille/ us.”’ - 

In the iiit«i\als ol le\e iht \oung bishop occupied 
himself tlncflv aitli war, Inst e>n lai cl r Quart t rmastei 
General ami Inteiulam of Artilkiv, anel laUr at sea, 
as a captain of dnp art! a Fust Folded du Admiialty. 
In this last capiciu he \niually cieatcd the French 
Navy. 

1 Tallcrmnl c^s R iu\ Ifistouttle* fPuis, 185 p, \ ol II, p 337. 

a Ibid Vul J. T) iV) 
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At Bordeaux Henri del Sourdis followed in bis 
brother’s footsteps by quarrelling with the Governor, 
M. d’Jfipcrnon, over such questions as the Archbishop’s 
right to a state entry and the Governor'* claim to a 
first choice of the fr* sliest fish. Matters were << rricd to 
such a pitch that one dav the Governor unbred his 
men to stop am! turn hack the Auhbishoph coach. 
To avenge this insult the Archbishop CMomrnm it ated 
M. d’Hpernon’s guard' and *uqvndtd m advance any 
priest who should *ay M<i 111 be pm ate cl.qvh At 
the ime time he- gave order* that public piaycrs for 
the Duke )f f.pei nun's c onset it'll shoi Id be read in 
all the rhuTclus of B<*id<au\. 1 h< uifunatc d Dune 
counter-attacked by lntudchin> th* holding of any 
meeting of more than tlircc p* enm within the* jmxincts 
of (he aiclntpi < opal palace. When 1 1 1 ^ cider was 
ronununie ated 10 ‘nni W. elc Someiis lushed c.ut into 
the strict', calling upon the p<opJe to piotect the 
libeiiy of the Gliuieh. Is mini rrom he own quarters 
to ejuell the tumult, (he <>i\eri«>i came race to face 
wit Ji the Archbishop and. in n f r < n/y <>f exasperation, 
struck him with lie cane M. do Somdis pumo tuned 
him xpw .xeomnuini' ate 'Ihe- dispute n<is uferred 
to Rie he lieu who chc se to 4 appeal W. dc Souidis. The 
Duke was banished to his (Malts and the Aichbi'hop 
remained in tiinmphrent [ * 'ion '1 the fie‘’d. In 
later liic M. de Sounhs li iiim ll fell 11 10 ehsiiK.ee. 
“During his e*xile,” wiite-. lalleTmint, ‘'lit learned a 
little theology.” 

Such a man was perfectly htieel to under land and 
appreciate T. ibain t»Tan>ii‘i. Him ell demoted tc> the 
sex, lie viewed th< paeon s p« c< adillocs will sym- 
pathetic' indulgence. Himself a fighicr, he admire'd 
pugnacity even m an uiidciiiug. Besides, the paison 
talked well, refrained from cant, ha fund of useful 
information and <. mining anc< dotes, and was ahogether 
a most agreeable companion. “// ions affahonne bien 
fort d’Armagnac wrote te the parson, alter the latter’s 
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visit to M. de Sourdis in the spring of 1631, and the 
liking soon found a practical expression. The Arch- 
bishop gave orders that the case should be reviewed 
by the Officiality of Bordeaux. 

All this time the great nationalistic revolution, 
initiated by Cardinal Richelieu, had been making 
steady progress and now, almost suddenly, it began to 
affect the piivale life of c ver\ personage involved in 
this petty piovineial cltama. To break llu. power of the 
Protestants and the fe udal magnates, Riihclieu had 
persuad* d the Kang and ( Council to ordc r tin demolition 
of every iortie s in the realm. Innumerable were the 
toweis abends i.izrrg the moat., Idled in, the lamparts 
transfoinicel into tree-lined alleys And now it was the 
turn e d the r,,stlc of London. 1 ouncltd by the Romans, 
rebuilt and enlaitr-el acnon md a<niin tlnoughout the 
Middle Age-, 11 was da st*ongest Iom< ,s in all Poitou. 
A eiumt <d wall 1 si* fewcDd by < jght e u loweis ctowned 
tire lull up m widen tin my was built, and w#'un this 
circuit w r a oeoiul moat, a se»<»inl wall and. eivet- 
toppin;' all the ic >t the huge mediae sal he ep, ic'te.red 
in i<->2t> be tin pie-ent C %> we 1 nor, J« an d Annagnac. 
r l he j icpam aad liitin <i xemod. lln g had « ost him a 
putt) penny ; but tie had nomd piivale' assiii anc^s 
from the- Kiijv. whom he 'erved a> lii'-t Lead of the; 
bull hauibe 1. that. e\in it the n.-t ol the eastle were 
di'Uovd, the donjon would be 1< ft lamlinw. 

Ruin In o, m«,mwln)e, had hi-. own views on the 
matter, and tin v dnl not eouuiele* with the King’s. 
For him d -Vimagnae was ninety an unimpoit ml little 
Courtier and Louelun a n< ->1 of pe initially dangeious 
Huguenot.', hm , then Huguenot, had lernamc'd loyal 
during all the hu m upudngs of them co-re hgiemists- 
in tin South unde r the Due de Rohan, at La Rochelle 
in alliance with the Fugled. . But today’s loyalty was 
no guaran t e*e' again-.! tomon ow's ieb< llu>n. And anyhow 
they were lure-ties. No, no, the castle must be razed 
anc! along with the castle must go all the ancient 
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privileges of a town which, wy remaining predominantly 
Protestant, had proved itself unworthy of them. The »' 
Cardinal’s plan was to transfer ihCiC pnvileges to his f 
own town, the neighbouring and till hypothetic al city 
of Riche lieu wlmh was nm< building, or to lx built, 
around tin home oi hi-, arm dors 

At Loudun public >iritimmt wa v droned) against 
the demolition of tlu castle It was a Unit when 
dome‘tic }xat< wa> sull a pmaiiou-. novelty Dipmed 
of then forties ih, townspeople, ( a»l>o]j< is w, 11 as 
Pro. slam, iih that tht y would he in d’Annagnae’s 
word*! ‘..1 tla null) of all • n ds *1 soidniv and 
‘ub]K.t to lmpi« m pillau.’ Mmoor rumours , f the. 

( i clinal > *i , i, t lutein, >i) w< r< alit ai' v abroad liy the 
tinn hi I id di>n< wi*h it pno> >kl Ii uduu w mid be no 
bttUi t' an’ i vdkiec aid a haH-vii ait,d village at 
that. Bn an »f hi* tium! mj wtdi ih* ( < *< rnor, 
Cnandn i w.w on» ijuiM it !h <n t'u id< o! tin mnjoidy. 
His pi rah uuniiit, tin < > wi h, at exc-pnm, were 
Caidin.Ui 1 , wh< tan 1 uoMu' g i"t tit (ulure of 
f mebiu, bid \\> *• onh uiurao umv fav mr with 
Rich* lieu bv ihmoumu? it ’ ‘hmoldim and winking 
aiuun t tin (loviiroi At tin wry m< mint when 
Cr'aiidu l o , n i, ab<intosioi, a final vn U *\, lu was 
threat! n< d by a pi w r noiinoiid) en.du than any 
withwhnhlu had vi t hal u | )( ■ 

All t hi tnui tla parsi n’s m i ml p isition w is oddly 
parados u al He had b*< n manli'd 1 a auims . but he 
wa' ‘dll *ht im of St (' f, t\ whin lu mother the 
fil'd Meat, aetiil on ..i> ) l ill Hi hi*nds wot still 
kind; but hr mi inie* 'real* d lain as an outia t, bevond 
the pale if ri^yc* ildc omty Anil set, ft on, uc hind 
the scenes, this ouwast was txinismg and of the 
functions oi ro\ il gowmoi D’Airnagnai was <om- 
pclled to spend <hi grt.dir part of - turn at court, 
In attendance up >n thi King During lus absence he 
was rc pi escorted at Loudun by his wilt and a faithful 
lieutenant. Both the hi utenaot and Mme. d’Armagnac 
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had been given explicit ordirs to consult with Grandicr 
on every important issue. The disgraced and suspended 
priest was acting as the town’s vice-governor and the 
guardian of the family of its first ( iti/cn. 

In the coujie of that summer of 1651 M. Trincant 
retired into pnvate life. His colic ague , and ihe public 
at large had hem piofoundly shocked by the revelations 
made at GiundieA suond trial. A man who was pre- 
pared, for the sake of private venercance, to commit 
perjury, to suborn wituc sves, to falsify written i< stimony, 
was obvic'u ly unfitted to hold a u sponsible legal 
position. Und< 1 cjiuet but person nt pressure Trincant 
resigned. Imtcad oi selling (as he wa> cnlitkel to do) 
the reversion of his post, In gave it <i v ay to Louis 
Mou'-sau* -but vase it 011 a e one! it 1011. Ihe young 
lawve-r would nor become 1 oudiin's Public* Prosecutor 
until allei his marriage' with Philippe It meant. For 
He im IV, Palis Intel been wo>th a M.i>s i 01 M. 
Mennnuil a voe*d job wa. w rth his tiane e < ’s lost 
virginity and the rib delry of lb. P> .n Maul'. Alter a 
quiet w<el<hiv\ I’h'hpjn seltb'l down te> -enve* her 
seu'enee io»t ; ve u, oi lov.les^ man jam . 

In th' iollowuig Nov'e nibe r (Jrmielie 1 w. is summoned 
l»> the Ablx v of haint-Ioum-eh -Manet s, one of the 
favounte 1 Mileiee etf the tmnb be iitfie « d Are hbMiop 
oi Bench au\ Here he kartn d th.u hi tppeal lrom 
M ele la Bo-hepo av s s<ntrmt hut been -ucieolul. 
The mtt rdit item »/ /hums was lilted and in was free 
once again to eve t 1st las tune turns as run >1 S*. Pctu’s. 
M. <k Si >p<1i u e omoame <1 this .iii’nmm e menl with 
some hunt'll and -mma utlv s* n lble .idvice legal 
le habilitatum, in point* d out, would met eiisaim the 
fury oi Im eu tuns u would tend lathet to intensify 
it. Stcinc th it tin e tmmk« wue numerous and 
power hil. would it no. be wiso, nun conducive to a 
quiet life-, to have Londun and start ahesh m some 
other paiish 0 Grandur piomi cd to eennider these 
suggestions, but had already made up lu> niinel to do 
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nothing about them. He waf the parson of Loudun and 
at Loudun he intended to stay, in spite of his enemies — 
or rather bet. ause of them. They wanted him to go ; very 
well, he would remain, just to annoy them and because 
he enjoyed a fight, beiaust, hkc Mai tm Luther, lie 
loved to be angry 

Besides these, the par on hatl otht r and le.s dis- 
creditable reason-, fin w idling to stay Loudun was 
Madeleine’s liom' and it would b< veiy difficult for 
her to leave jt. And time wa im friend. Jean 
d’Armagnat , who nnv h ul a-, mui h meet of Gt.md'i i’s 
help as Gra lithe i ti id oiee hid need ot his Jo lease 
Loudun m tlu nml 0 of the batik over theeastlc would 
lie like di-w rung an <dly in tin iu' < of (he emmy. 

On his v a) home iiom Sami j nun, Gr. nehri dis- 
mounted at'ilie pais main of one if Hit tillages on Ins 
road anti asked il lie nmgh< eut < btamh bom the 
haiulsoint has ti»e mowing in tlu garden The old 
priest glad]/ gav< hi, pM.n.iim Nettling likt bay 
leave , hi Kinaiked, lot improving th fhivnn of wild 
dmk and mast \im>on \nd notlu ig likt hay l< jve«, 
Granehi r adihth for c< 1, 1 i itmg a Inuinph It wa, wall 
the vn 101 s iaunl in tin h m*i th it la io<h through the 
strrits of Loudun. Fli.U t u mu . aft' 1 neaih two years 
of silem < , the pai ,011 s tinging vn» t was htaid again 
in St. Pi tv 1 IV math 'he apoihu in’ iieeodile, 
meanwhile tin mi mb, is ol tlu i.tbd aeknov l**elged 
thru defia* ami gri il\ del iteel thvir in \i most. 

A n< w phase < f ihi sliug h wa to ope n mom r than 
they 01 anyone el' 'vp'vted V da\ 01 two after 
Grandm’ triumphant ntien ii >0 S ant-jonm t dis- 
tinguished visitoi unit 1 in town and took loelgiugs 
at the Swan and ( ’toss. Hu vi itor w.,s jean de Martin, 
Baron d< 1 anbauh ipoiit. first Pit sie lent <>i th * Couit 
of Appeal rm des aides 1 of Guyenne, a numhti of the 
Count il of State and now His Majesty' 1 - sptcia, Com- 
missioner for tin demolition of the ale of loudun. 
For a man of only foTty-one M. de Laubarele mont had 
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gone far. His career was V demonstration of the fact i 
that, in certain circumstances, crawling is a more 
effective means of locomotion than walking upright, 
and that the best craw lets are also the deadliest biters. 
All his life Laubardemont had systematically crawled 
before the powerful and biiten the defenceless. And 
now he was reaping hi. reward, he had become one 
of His Eminence's lavourite subordinates. 

In appearance and manner the baron had modelled 
himself, two hundred and some odd ye ars be fore the 
event, on Dickens’ % Uriah Keep. 'I he long, squirming 
body, the damp hands ime -sandy iubb« d, the constant 
protestations ol humility and good will -all were there. 
And sc. was the underlying malignant v. so was the 
ruthless eve tc» the main chance. 

This was Laubardcniom’- < < ond visit to l,oudun. 
lie had come then in llte previous year to i opr* sent 
the* King ^.t flit baptism ol one ol cl Ar ni.ignue ’* 
childicn. lot this le.con tl>< Governor somewhat 
namly, 1*. llcvt ,1 that 1 aubatdomont wa> his devoted 
hiend. Bur the Bo at t id no hands and was d* voted 
only to the powii !"h ] i’\im iqn.xi wnhicel no efk ctive 
power, he was men K the favourite oi a Kiug who 
ha<l invariablv shown lomsc h too w< ak t(. say no to 
Ids first nuntsl'r. 1 h* lav mritc* had had lln M qt sty’s 
assurance that the d r njon wtaild not be t.ized; but 
His Eminent < had mailt* up his mind that it must go. 
Thu being so, it wa i a leuc gone conclusion iliat sooner 
or lat<*r (and more probably tooneU the King would 
withdiaw lus piorni c e \\ hereupon tin fa' ouiitc* w<>nld 
be* revealed lot what h< wa, a nieie cipher, a titled 
nonempty. Be i »r < leasing lor Poitou, Laubardemont 
had tailed on th< Gov nun aril made the usual oflers 
of service*, the e u ,tnm,,rv prote stall* ns of everlasting 
friendship. And while at London lie was assiduous in 
his attentions to Mine. d’Armagnac, he went nut of his 
way to be polite to the parson. Secretly, however, he 
held long consultation > with 'I r incant, Htrve?, Mesmin 
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dt Silly and the other Cafdinalhts. Grandicr, whose 
private intelligence service was at least as good as thfc 
apothecary’s, was very soon apprised of these meetings. 
He wrote to the Governor, warning him to be on his 
guard again -t Laubaielemont and, a ho' e all, against 
Laubardemonl '« master tht Cardinal. D Armagnac 
replied triumphantly that iK Ivin., liar l |u i l written 
personall\ to Ins ( lommissii m r v ltl > < \pb, it orclr 1 > ihat 
the keep was to b< left ,1andii e. 1 hat wou’d settle the 
matt* 1, unu at d for all. 

The io>al rowm m, dtlnued about tht middle of 
Dee* mbv 1 C',i. T ai.haid' monr nuitly put it n> his 
poi ket and ‘aid nr tiring ibout it 'lit dtmohliou of 
the cnitt r vealh and lo,vn, wert sir u.ilv un ward and 
when, m Jamiarv, 1 aobmh mont I< ft I ondun to ..tlenel 
to more pictsim? biorm >s el t wl 1 r< tlcvmliti wr re 
getting \m < Jr s< t > tbe 1 < < p. ( lrandu i questioned the 
enginer r in iliaig, o 1 tl« wm* Hi-. oidn> mrc to 
demolish »\ i^tlm g \ ti m '>11 In own miMative, tht 
parse n e o< onli is to t!u s >Ku, rs unde r Ik Govemoi’s 
command <0 foim a coid<m ’ a. nrl (lit u j.r ’ hutms 

In Ft bi u. ' ) 1 auba*o, int n' •elntiu.d and, pi r- 
ceiving that, hi the mom. at t’n garni \u i up, 
apologized to Mint . el’Aiiiiaimai <or Ins unai umntabic 
ovei-ight .okI hu ill, publi'-h.d dv King'-, letter. 
Tempoianly the loop had b<tn >aved, hut for bow 
long and at what prut . J Mi In 1 Inn a , Ho Majesty’s 
private ‘•terr tan and a faitolu) agn t of tin Cxrchnal, 
recened o’dn, to inidninme •! An.1at.na1 mflutnte 
with his 1 1 a al m.-sui. As hu t lit. p. joo— lie wo del be 
dealt with 111 due unior and as 00 ..mow ofU ud. 

Granrlu 1 and el' Aim i^x.ai uoird thru l.*M and their 
most suuidal \ictiiv in ttu • ariv sutninr r of 1O32. A 
courier was bnbtd, a bn.lgct of letter, hum the 
Cardinalists to Mu.hr 1 I nr „s wa<- miner} t d. These 
letters contaimd, along wi.h murli main ious -Jander 
against the Gov, i nor, 1 1 > ar pi oofs t m the ram who 
had written them were woikmg wholeheartedly for 
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the ruin of Loudun. D’Amagnac, who was staying at 
his country house of Lamotte, rode unannounced into 
the city and, to the sound of the tocsin, summoned an 
assembly of the people. The ineriminating letters were 
read aloud, and Mich the popular fury that Hervd, 
Trine ant and the ret had to go into hiding. But the 
Governor, triumph was short-lived. Returning a few 
days lanr to ee>uit, lie found that the news ol his 
exploit had preceded him and that the Caiehnal had 
taken it ve ry badly La Vrilhen , die SiCietary of Mate, 
and a laitlilul fri«*nd. took him asuh and told him that 
he would ha\< to *.hoo,c between hr donjon and his 
offices under the down In no i iieumstane es would 
His Fannnnee pit nut him to h<ep both. And in any 
case, whales ci might be the pn,ent mtciiuemsoi His 
Majesty, du donjon was t oing to be eh molishcd. 
D’Armagnae te/oh the hint, fioin that tinii foith he 
offeied no fur I lid o i time. A yeai lain the King 
wtote another le tie i to la t. ormn> > nine i “Monbeur 
de Lauhaid* mom, ha\im, h* at 1 ol u>u T diligence . . . 
lwnt< tlm 1 > it*t i H'picMmy so ’ 11 fa< tion, and fed ause 
tlie donjon till << in. ms to be dt moh-hi d, vou will not 
fail to cau,e o <>• he r.i/<d o.tm iv, without ie serving 
anything ” \, u .1 il tin t animal had had lus vsa\\ 
Mianwlnh* ( »i«'ii(hi 1 had b* eo hgldurj Ins own 
battles as wed a tl < (n.vdiioi ‘. Widnn .1 lew davs 
ol his t< install m lit , rut o< S. 1 'ehiN, lus cintmes 
appealed to the Uis'io]f <i l’oiti> s i ir peunis ion to 
receive thv. ,.Hian>dits lioin other hand*- than those, 
so notoriai !y impute, of their purl) pne,t. M. ele la 
Roche pei/ i\ wa, oi.h too happy to oblige . By tbemq so 
he weuiiil In ja'iishmg th< man who hael daied to 
append ag n isi his l e no >1* < anil at the s mu time \uoild 
be telling the Arehhishop exadlv what lu thought of 
him and In, pieeiou, ab> ilntions. This elispe nsation 
ga\e occasion, lor ne w s< mchds. lu the summe» of 1632 
Louis Memssaui and lus wne, Philippe, came* to St. 
Peter’s with their lirol-Dom. Instead ol leaving the 





^hristfenihg to one of his viCfcrs, Grandler oJ^reflpw5th 
inconceivable bad taste, to perform the rite himself, 
Moussaut produced the Bishop’s dispensation. Grandier 
^insisted that it was illegal and, aftei a violent altercation 
' with his ex-mistress’s husband, brought a lawsuit to 
enforce his claims. 

While the new case was pending, an old o*>e had 
been revived Forgotten weic all tlir ( lin>iian senti- 
ments ol the letter lie had wnttt n from prison — all those 
fine phrases about hate having tinned into love, the 
thirst ioi vengeance tuvmg plate to a d< ^re to ^rve 
those who hail w conned him. 1 luhaah had struck him. 
ami TlubcMil? should b* made to pav D’Aimagnat 
icpcatecll/ advmd him 1o >ctd( out ct « uu T t. But the 
pardon ignored ill 11 ibault ^ oileis of an a<. ommoda- 
tion and, as* soon as he had been i< habilitated. pressed 
the old charges ioi ah' th<v w«ie w nth But *1 hibault 
had fin mis at court, and ihoueh (iiandni unalh won 
his case, the claiua * a ii_.md \v<i< humiliatingly 
small I oi tin ^ak< ol t\uul\-f< m hv* ^ s y>a* isj Jie liad 
deslimcd the Let hope o( i * < o iciliation, or aL Ica^t ol 
an under auiutim r , with in- o»nnu^ 



CHAPTER III 


i 

W HILE Ihbam Grandier was lhu> tngage.d in* 
riding tin wheel ol foilunr tiom tixumph to 
defeat and ba< k an un to precan a is triumph, a younger 
contcmpoiaiy of his was fighting anothe i kinef of battle 
forapn/c lmompaiabh higher As a schoolboy at the 
College ol Be>ieleau\, Je an-Jose pli Surtn must often 
have semi, anion< tin tfn >l>i>nal Indents e r the Je suit 
novircs, a partuularK handsome young pucst. must 
often have' heaiel hi* ma lets »pe ak appioviiiply ol M. 
Grandm’s /*al anel M. Ciandn i’s abilities Gianelier 
left Bordeaux m i(»i 7, anel Sunn was n< ve 1 lo s< t e yes 
011 Jiun aiMin When lie eairn if) Louelun m the late 
autumn ol it) } the pa T *on wa alieaely elcael, and his 
ashes had In • n seatiejed to .In foul winds 

Cianeuer .ni 4 Sutm two nun neaily ot an ago, 
brought i.p m tin une sihooj, by the same masters, 
in the ‘.uni himiamstie and leligious druplme, both 
pnests, the one toilai, die oilni a Jesuit, and yet 
prede tun cl to be the inhabitants of mcomme nsurablc 
umverts til indie i was die aveiage sensual man — 
only a little meat so lli uimms* as the lrcoiel of lus 
life ulhcie ntly prose s was the weald/ m the se use ut 
whieh that wind is usfel so freejnentl/ m the Gospels 
and F.pijtle s “Woe unto the woilet br cause of oflcnre's *” 
“1 play n('t lor tin *01 Id * “Love not the world, 
neither the thm«s th .t aie in die world If any man' 
love the we del, tin 1 jvc of die lathe 1 is not 111 him., 
Tor all that 1 in the woilel, the lu>l of the flesh, and^ 
Lhe lust ol the eyes, and tin pridt of life, is not of the 
Father, but of the world And the world pa seth away, ^ 
and the lusts time of , but he that doelh the will of God* 
abideth for ever.*’ 
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apS is moulded ' 

life, which is lived according to the dictates of.t 
insulated self. It is nature denatured by the distor 
spectacles of our appetites and revulsions. It is 
finite divorced from the Eternal. It is multiplicity' «L 
isolation from its non-dual Ground. It is time appre|| 
bended as one damned thing after another. It is *" 
system of verbal categories taking the place of the 
fathomlessly beautiful and mysterious particulars wliict 
constitute reality. It is a notion labelled ‘God.’ It i|£ 
the Universe, equated with the words of our utilit 
vocabulary. 

Over against ‘the world’ stands ‘the other world, *1 
the Kingdom of God within. Towards this Kingdonj| 
Surin had, since the beginnings of his self-conscious lifej 
always felt himself attracted. Rich and distinguished,’! 
his family was also pious, with a piety that was practical! 
and self-saoriiic.ing. Before he died, Jcan-Joseph’s father! 
had deeded a considerable property to the Society of| 
Jesus, and after her husband’s death, Mme. Sunni 
realized a long-cherished dream by entering the cloisttp^j 
as a Carmelite nun. The elder Surins must have brought! 
up their son with a systematic and conscienti<?us|| 
severity. Fifty years later, looking back over his child-! 
hood, Surin could discover only one short interlude off 
happiness. He was eight, and there had been a case off 
plague in the household. 1 nc child was quarantined in'! 
a cottage in the country. The season was summer, thej 
place most beautiful, his govemc;, had orders to letj 
him enjoy himself, his relations tame to visit himfl 
bringing all kinds of wonderful presents. “My days'! 
were spent in playing and running wild, without havingj 
to be afraid ol' anyone.” (What a painfully revealing! 
phrase !) “After this quarantine, I was sent to learn my| 
'letters, and my bad times began, and a leading of Our| 
Lord that lay so heavy upon me tiro, from that tim<|| 
I four or five years ago, my sufferings were verg 




it and iftrent on increasing untif they reached tfei 
ighest pitch of which, so I think, our nature ia 
^capable.” 

i‘ Jean -Jose pli was pal to school with the Jesuits. They 
y taught lum all ht knew, and when the time came for 
Hiim to clioosc a vocation, it was to the Society that he 
^unqucotioiumjy turned, from another souice, mean- 
while, he h.td learned something iven better than good 
Latin, something even more mq ortant than seholastie 
theology Duimg muie five seals of Sunns boyhood 
*a»d aelole cenec the Prion -.s of the Caimehte convent 
tet Bordeaux was i Spam U nun, called Sistu Isabel of 
*tlic Angtls. Sistu Isabel had been a companion and 
fdisciph of St 1 1 Ks i and, in michlh hie, was assigned, 
with <-ev<ial oth< t uuio, to the missionary work of 
bringing to 1 iaiv r St Jut sa’s ne w model of an order 
‘and St I tn st's ‘mutual ptaeticcs and m\ stical doc- 
tinu It iiv pit as < nl \vlio gemnrulv desired to 
listm. Sjs / t 1 ib< I w i alw.iv s '<ady to expound these 
high and anluous te.u mm/s \ nong tho c c who came 
to hu most mpdailv md bsKucd most e arne fiy was 
a rather unde t i/< cl « ho illmy m twelve lhe boy was 
Jean-Jt xcph.and this was the wav he liked to spend his 
hall-holidays fhrmdiflit bnsoi the p.uleiji pating 
he hsteneel spellbound to a veuet ihu talked, m 
labouimg ane’ _nttm il 1 ie m li < f die 1 n i e>{ God and 
tilt bhw »f union, of lmmilit> mel svL-naiulitmg, of 
the pimfji itie u of the lie ut mel tin uuptvmg ot the 
busy ara' dist’ae b d uund 1 i ‘cmm. the bov felt him- 
self tilled with {lit he i on amlut'on to do battle with 
'world and il< sn with pnne ipahties and powus to 
fight and eon pui that he might he ht, .it last, to give 
himself to O >d \\ hole he arte dly lie tlncw Inmse If mto 
the spiritual combat Muntly all* r lus tlmtcenth birth- 
day lie was vouchsafed wind '■eimed to he a sign of 
God's favour, a pn<-a e ef ultimate victoiv. Praying 
One day in the CaimJue eliuith, he became aware of 
supernatural light, a light that secinul to reveal the 
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essentiaT nSture of Odd and ’at die same time toniahifisfea 
all the divine attributes. 

, The rtu mory of that illumination and of the unearthly 
‘'bliss by which the experience had been accompanied* 
‘never ltft him. It piesci\<d him, in da *umc soit ot 
Social and educational emnonment as Crandiu’s and’ 

' as Bouchard’s, hum idt nt dying himsc If, as thr c otheifh 
A had done, with ‘ the lusts ol the flcsli, ilw lusts ot thei 
eye,andthepncl< of life.” It vva' not that that pi ide and 
those lusts lift hon umnosed. On the < outran,, la found 
them horribly auiaet'M Sunn vs >>• mu of those fiail, 
nen-ous being 111 whom tlu cxind impulse is powerful 
almost to ficn/\. Mon ov r ins <ah nts a> a wiitf r wcie 
considerable «aul in hit r year, lie was tempted, not 
unnatui.Jh , to tqun*> Kt ital j. * isoi . lit \ with those 
gifts and b conn a piofc 1 • nl man of !< tie 1 s, primarily 
cc'iiccrncd with tlw pi obit m oiacsdctu Hus imita- 
tion to sun nirl) to tl , mo>i ic ]>« e t tbh ot “the lasts 
of the <\<” w,s r< interned m > .inks 11 d worldly 
ambition lie would hi\c ulidud tin task < t fame, 
woulel hav< viijoud vluh ecuum 1 of eouit to 
depmak tlu pram of inlus, the p 1 u’di's of an 
aelonng public But the List inlnnntycf the r obh mind a 
just a i i it il, s») f.,1 as the opuuual hit is conctmed, as 
the fust niliiiiuiy of tlu i uk l)li |t n )oHi>hs tempta- 
tions tlu ckditdde lies less thm ihc c'lsiic ditable, 
weic \t iy povw i hd , but in rhe b b t of t Ji it u niembe it d 
gloiy Kc could iicogm e dun bn what they wcie. 
Surin dud a Mign , burned tin guatii pait of his 
liter aiy piochutiom and w.ts conk to b< not merely 
•not famous, but bw w< shall hi) ] >sik\<ly infamous. 
Painfulh, with In 1 ok pci < /a -met and <u r «unvt the 
unimaginable nb adcs which will hi dc c cnbcd in a 
larci Uiaptci, he addi i ssed him li to the ta^k ot achiev- 
ing Ghnstiari p< lkction But btfoie \ve tmb tik on the 
, history <#f hi^ sti iny pilgiimagf , k t *js pamc U i a little 
to examine what it i> that drives m » and women to 
* undertake such voy«a>(s mto the unknown. 
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Introspection, observation and the records of humaft 
behaviour in the pa<t and at the picstnt time make it 
ycry clear that an urcr< to ^ lf-tiamct ndencc is almost 
RS widespread and, at times, quite as poweiful as the 
Jirge to sell-asseition M<n disne to intensify their 
consciousness oi bum; what tliey have come to ltgard, 
Sis ‘ themsclv e but tiny also d< sire and desire, very 
often, with liresMibh violence - tin consciousness of 
being someone cls< In a word ih< v long to eMt out of 
ihemsclves, to pa^ be vend tin limits of th it tins island 
universe, witlnn winch even individual finch himself 
confined. Tim wish loi si li-uamc < udtncc is not identi- 
cal with the wi^h to i cape horn plrssual 01 mental 
pain In man) ea es, if is trm , the widi 10 t a ape irom 
pum nmloiccs ih« ck me ki m If-nansc endenet . Bui 
the latte i < an c \isi without the loun r. If tin > wt ic not 
so, hcallhy tnd mum ini individuals who have 
the jaipou ot psvc hiati) ) v made an excellent adjust- 
ment to lik ' would lie % < i i lie urjc to iro he y end 
therm * l\t ^ Bm m hut tluv do Ev*r among those 
whom natuic and foil me lua most mid) r ndovuxl, 
we find, and find i a mhe qaendv, a d< e p-s» at eel honor 
of their ( \\n selfboe o, a p< ssinnatc v< aimin’ to cm t lice 
of the upuhxe lit r]< identity to which the verv per- 
fection of dun ‘ nljii Mmi 1 to 1 i« ' 5 has condemned 
them (u lie •> th* \ appeal to the Hit. lux Couit) without 
rcputvi Ail) man ( * woman, the most happy (bv the 
worlds stnuLodsi no than the most wretched, 
itnw corn< , sudd< rih or gradually to what tin amhor 
of 7 ht C loud <>/ r?tkhodirii> < alls ‘ the naked knowing 
^and ledum of Ihnn own b< mg. 5 ' '1 In ininn duUi aware- 
ness of ‘cIUioch! beg< t an age»ni/m t cUmu t o go beyond 
the insulated ego I am gall,' writes Ilopkms, 

“I am gall I rr i t ntbmn Uod s most tleep decree 
Bitter would liar mt Ust( tnv taste w is me. 

Bones bunt m ine, fk^h tilled, blood brnnmed the cui>c^ 
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Scliyeast of spirit a' dull'Hough sours. 1 see 

The Ipst are Ee this, and their scourge to be 

As I am mire, their sweating selves ; but worse.” 

, Complete damnation is being out’s sweating self, 
but worse. Bung out - •''staling u li , but not worse, 
merely no bttltr i> partial damnation, and this partial 
damnation is t vt lyday lift is our const iousn« ss, gener- 
ally dullt <1, but somttmi u ut< and “naked/ of 
bcliating likt th< a\trag< st usual Imman btmgs we 
arc. “All nun ha\< m.U*tr of mrow/ ‘ays tbt author 
of Tht (loud “but most '•pioallv Ik (telttn mal } u of 
soirow who knowttli and Ji>li(h th it h< ?t. All other 
sonows in tompir'son to tin bt but a it wire game 
to tamed. 1 in lit m<o pi ikt s > 1 1 1 w t u redly that 
knowtth and ft c It t lx m t nl v v* it he but that he 
is. And whbs > ni s ( i ft li ho oiio It t him make 
sorrow, for ht hath m\M ui 1< It ] < ifttl or row Ihis 
somav, vlitn M o hid, h an < th die tail not tmly of 
Mil, but al o of <lu p n i* bdh hsti\id foi sin, and 
also it rnakt tli a oul xhit 1 omiu that joy, tin which 
rcavtth lioni i man ml !uowm r ard fit hug ot his 
being 

It w< '■\ptrititi attaint to *•( If-tiaiiH* ntUnt c, P is 
because, in souk oh mu w i\ and m spits of our 
conscious umoiumt, w* kuctw shn vt itahy art. We 
know \or, to he mou .at matt ona thing within us 
knows) that *ln .pound u out mthudual knowing is 
identu il witli tin Cioui d oi ah knowing and all bting; 
that Atman { MukI in tin tu il thoo-ung to takt the 
tempoial pomt of \u t\' i the anu s Bialiman (Muid 
in its cttimJ t sss ni t ) '\t knoa al tins, tvn though 
we may m\fi last ht^id (1 ifn dotlnncs m which 
tlic primnrdi .1 la * hi bttu tlescubttl, tven though, 
if wt happen to b« faimhai with them, wt may rtgaid 
these dot turn s as o imuh nmoirkine v'td we also 
know tilt n piaetiral miollary, whn h is that the final 
end, pui pose a id pomt of our cm * mt i> to make 
room in the ‘thou’ for the “That, is to step aside SG 
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that the Ground can come to tne surfhce of ourpfcon 
$eiousnes$, is to ‘die 5 so completely that we can say* 
**I am crucified with Chnst, ncvei theless I live; yet' 
r not I, but Christ liveth m me.” When the phenomenal 
^ego tiansiends itself, the c<sential Self is free to realize, 

* in terms of a finite cousin usni ss, the fact of its own 

* eternity, togithu with tin coiiilatwe fact that every 
^partkulai ill tin woild ol (\puumc partakes of the 
j timeless and the minute llu^ 1 , liberation, this is 
4 enlightenment, thi> j< tin beatific vision, m which all 
^ tilings arc piic*i\id a th<\ an m tin msch os' and 

not in it lation to a <. i i\ing and abhoinng * lm> 

The primordial ] act th A that ait tliou i a fact of 
individual lOihunu^ntss Toi tin purpose s oJ lehgion, 
llus fact of conuiou ness has to In c xtcinali/i el and 
objee tilled by tlu projection i>t an infinite deity, 
standing apatl iiom tlu finilt At tin sann time the 
primordial l)nt\ ol g< tt no om of tlu vay, so tliat thf 
Ground tan (('in* to tin surface of tin ftniW con- 
sciousness. ^ pu>)o ltd cu T wards as tin duty to win 
salvation within tin ft amt will ol tin Faith 1 ion* tin *r 
two original pit |< it ions ithgion have dcii\<d then 
dogma*, then tl <oms of nu chat mu tin n ymbols, 
th* ii rites thin ml# > 'mrl pnnpt* I ho c whoconfoim 
to tin ink \ who wm>hip tt c mediators who perform 
the nt< s, who bein'* ri tlu donna and adore a God 
*out th*n,’ ln\oj*d tlu finite ir»a\ * v pcit, with the 
aid of ch\iru gru« i , to achieve >alv itjon. Whether or 
not tlu y ai In* \ t tin t lilightetimi u*, wlnih uiompanies 
the r<a1i/ati«n of tin pnmnidixl l ait, depend^ on 
something other than flu f utlilul piaitui of religion. 
In so In u L* ]ps tin mdmdual to foig< t Inmsilf 
and his r< nlv n ade opinions about tbi imnose, 
religion will pn par* the wa\ foi icah/atmn In so far 
as it aiouM s and justifies such passion as fiai, scrupu- 
losity, rnditcou mdumaijon, institutional patiiotism 
anil crusading hat* , in m lai as it liarns on the saving 
viitues of certain theological notions, tcrtain hallowed 
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'uStfranglfments of words, religion is an obstacle in the; 
iprscf of realization. ^ ’ 

(l The primordial Faci and the primordial Duty capfsi 
t be formulated, more 01 k ,s adequately m the voca-' 
Jbulary of all the majoi r< h<nons In th< tnin, employed 
by Christian theology we may <kfim realization as the 
soul% union with God a-, a 'limits a (hue m one . It 
is simultaneously union with tht f atlu 1, the Son and 
the IIolv Ghost anion with tin snuai aid Giound 
of all being, union with the mauik station of that 
Ground m a human eommu nc>s met union with the 
spirit wluih In hs tht Unknowable to tht known 
Union with any ingle (hi <>n il die Inmtv, to the 
exclusion oi tht otlitt tsvo i not ltdi/auon Thus, 
union tvlusrvelv with du 1 ithtt w a knowltel"C, by 
ccdalic paAicipati m t't d < Giound in it tttrnal 
fsstntt and not, at (lit >amt turn, in it* manifestation 
in tin fiiutt Iht tompk (t Is hlx i itiiigarid « nliehtcning 
expcritntc 1 ihat of tit tii.nal in <uw , tht non-dual 
in mnhiphcitv T 01 'ht Bodhis. tt\ i, aitutding to the 
"Mahay ai list .tatlifion, tin woikl-obhte luting tt c fa r ies 
of tht ilmaynmsi Si ivaLi, ait not i call nation, but 
barriers to nalizitirn h tin \\< c < tlu .issaull on 
Quietism w w motivated by < chwastit tit on lduations 
and UMillttl in ptrsetuMon In d< lat tht Si ivaka 
was not punished ht was nititly told diat in \as on 
the wruiiL tiack ‘ I fit h< iv.mi ‘•a’ s Ma-Uu, “is 
enlighWmd iritl yti goi * asliav I he oidinary man 
is off tut light path, and set in a way t nhghtencd 
The Srueki fads io pti.^nt iha Maul as it is m 
itself knows no oWw,«_->, no eausatni no lm? 'matron. 
Disciplining lumsi If m iln taiise, he lia> attained tfie 
result and abides m tin S miadlu of htnpUne s fox e\ei 
so many atom, flowtwr enlightened in hw wa\, tlie 
Sravaka is not at all ou die right tiaek. Fioru the point 
of view of *he Bodln attva this (the abiding in the 
Samaelhi ol Bmp' mess' is like sufhin 0 the toituies of 
hell. The Sravaka has burn d hmiself in emptiness and 
'H IK - v 
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jibes not know' how to get out ot ms quiet conrempta-j 
?tion, for he lias no insight into the Budd.ha-ua.tui e.” $ 

1 Unitive knowledge of the Father alone excludes a ' 
knowledge of tlw world i it is ‘m itself' — a multi-’’ 
ijsplicity manifi‘ting th< non-dual Infinite a temporal* 
.ordti participating in the eternal. If the world is to be 
known a* it n jri ltulf, there mint be union ne»t only 
jWitli the- lather, but with the Soil and Holy Spmt as 
well. 

Union with ihe Sou is tie awmilatioii of the per- 
sonabt'N to a model of 1< \n t f olfle sness Union with 
*thc floly Spirit is at one* tile naan to md the fruit 
;of, the mdn dual's '•eU-tian tend' net inte> ]o\m< self- 
lessness. 1 o ge the r the \ nnAt po *bl< the awaiencss of 
what, in t on ck u h ye e ujo\ it < v* re lrumu nt union 
with the lathei In < ist. y « n uuonwiP' tit Sou is 
pursued 1o<t tvtln mh ahtie attention 1 tenteied 
upon the Lam mm t f tl e * istmi< <il nn di«n u religion 
.tends to b tome m alluit e ut v udlv of voiks’ md 
inwardly ej inn uinir u u an 1 i it uidueed 
traoMoi i but in d meb'iieitler soil noi wanns, 
nor emotion dueled toaam «t nmunbued or 
imagujeel |.<i on, ue enou h l * t n \ ln< o fax as 
libeiation a nl t nJi hunmti i .ri tint mud n pmcly 
instrument il l ho ut in*, ^.i t» (Jilt i < ss m to bt 

moif preeist tl e\ no he liii ai t> tide sue vsl and 

thus male it possible l< i t u niehsidn J w3 r d< ts the 
WOlLs tr sets tit \1 jnn Hid ft t 1 lilt i 11 tit its tC 

be e emit ton 1011 s oi tJie ehvne Uroun 1 m wi ieh, 

without know n< it fit iia Kv e * 1 k! In bung 1 he 
' rompl uw lit 1 1 woi ks miagnim^ and e motions is f tith 
'--not f nth m t! t t list of tie li f in a t • of tl t olotrual 
and lutein il aJlumaiioris not u> <li < n t oi a 
passionate <i n\iett n >i Ikmi°’ saveel b> onie me tlsc’s 
mu its, but tilth is <onIidmr' in tilt onki of dungs, 
faith as a th* n dint human and divine nature, as 
a working ]i\poTht'i‘ k ohitely acted upon m the 
expectation dial what began as an a sumption will 



l^cpmp to be tijinsformed, sooner or later, jnto a i ii .iictu''a® 
Experience, by participation, of a reality which, for thef! 
pSgirisulated self, is unknowable. 38 

|p' 4 Unknowablcness, we may remark, is normally ari^S 
^attribute not only of the divine Ground of our bcingj| 
p'but also of much else, that lies, so r.o speak, betweepl 
»|liis Ground and our everyday consciousness. To those, a 
Pprpr example, who undergo tests for ESP, or prevision,J| 
||;fhere is no perceptible distinction between success and! 
^failure. The process of guessing feels exactly the same,- 
ffiyvhe flier the result be a score attributable to mere J 
’Sc'chance, or markedly above or below that figure. This j> 
c;ls consistently true of test situations in the laboratory.-! 
fljBut it is not always true of situations of a more sig-i 
ij/Iiificant kind. From (he many wolf authenticated cases'^ 
jjkjon record it ‘is char that ESP and prevision sometimes 
Intake place spontaneously, and that the persons in whom?;] 
'.yd hey occur arc aware of the event and strongly con-tS 
.vyinccd of the truth of the information which is being 
■f Conveyed. In the spiritual field we find analogous 7 
■^records of spontaneous theophanies. By a grace of} 
. "sudden intuition, the normally unknowable makes itself} 
S V- jenown, and the knowledge is self-validating beyond ,* 
ysf'the possibility of doubt. In men and women who havej 
^' achieved a high degree of selllcssncss, these insights, 
from being rare and brief, may become habitual. Union 1 
o.with tlie Son through works and union with the Holy , 
h- -Spirit through docility to inspiration make possible a.} 
-^conscious and transfiguring union witli the Father. In 
ygfhis state of union objects are no lo. gcr perceived as • 
jjir. related to an insulated ego, but are kno .vn * : as they are in 


f;} themselves 


Uher words, a:, they are in relation to,:' 


||fin ultimate, identity with, the divine Ground of all being, j 
For the purposes of enlightenment and liberation, a / 
•^Ttoo exclusive union with the Spirit is no less unsatis-j 
^factory than a too exclusive union w'jth the Father in ’ 
Ipivorld-oblit crating ecstasy, or with the Sun in outward.} 
ipyorks and inward imaginings and emotions. Where;, 
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union with the Spiritis soughttothe exclusion of tMother 
unions, we find the thought-patterns of occultism, the* 
behaviour-patterns of psychic s and sensitives. Sensitives 
aie person* who hate been boiu w ith, 01 have acquired, 
tli< knack of beint? corvuous of events taking place on 
those sublunui ll lc \<ls, wh< rc the embodied nund loses 
its indi\ iduality and then 1 a merging with the psychic 
medium U» use i plivueal metaphor', out of which 
the pci onal self ha bun uystalh/td ’Within this 
medium an m ui\ other < restalli/ations <ae hone with 
its blurmi edges, its ni king and nitcipuic tratmg 
bound, in Soiih of tin si ciysialh/ntions aie the minds 
ofotlm r lubodnd !>• mg ollu rs, tlu p'-schu factor'’ 
which univf bodilv death Sinn no d >ubt, are the. 
idea patinas cn ate cl b wiih’iiij, uijoung and re- 
flect aig nidi ichi.d and pciM tu v as obr. < t s of possible 
:xp<mnu out thrrt’ in the pv<ln< mcd.um Aiid, 
finally v< t otluxs v f thru c nstalli/ation . tnav be 
iKiti-hum m r i ,i! k ■>, br in hunt, m iln urns ox iiniclv 
alien 1 < ’< n< mnul to failuie arc all those wb > aim 
exclu ivth linn i! with (lx Sjnit If 'he\ jrrumc tin 
r all io unu i' * id tlu Soil tinou >b wo ks, ll buy t irsrc t 
that tlu hi al iinl of i umun 1 ft i »le hbe return ai>d 
trail stun a mu knov.lt dg< oi U c 1 atlu i in win n* wt 
have <u Ik mu, ii > \ will mcvu i< ul tluu eod tor 
the ill thcic will b i » union wnn * in "spoil, time 
W'll bt a mile sn ijmg with pi'll, with t ms lom, 
Dick am' 11 m \ of «. p yi hi' v\o r h l most tl Vvluee 
inbahihmis ,uc no main t< enh 'l>tci>mtut ‘ban we 
ate, wlu\ i nc >mv a< it illv be mow nap mtmblc ts 
the Ii lit dim tlu me t opaipn slim unaU bungs 
Obwiml wc kin w who wt it ii 1 \ aic Hum our 
gikl at hi,u g *o s ( { m to be what w< an not, and 
h* lie c the p.,s i* tuat c d< u< loov'i Up tlu hunts <sf this 
xmpiisonn p ' go. I he only litx rating s' ll-trawmndi ncc 
is through sfkl(ssn>SY and ch cihtv to nispnation fin 
other word , ujiuu \Yiih tlu S< n and tlu Holy Spirit) 
into the ton&ciousnus of that uni mi with the kathoi in 
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Swluch, without knowing it, we have always lived,’ But, 
^liberating sclf-transcendcnce is easier to describe than, 
•to achieve. For those wlm arc dcteried by the difficulties' 
of the ascending road, there are other, less arduous 
alternatives. Sclf-lrans.ee ndenc e is b) n<» means invari- 
ably upwards. Indeed, in nru <- 1 cos es, it is .art escape, 
either downwards into a st.it-' below that of personality, 
or else horizontally into mutk tl»irg wider than the ego, 
but not higher, nor essentially other. \Vr arc for ever 
trying to mitigaU the < thds of the collective I 1 ill into 
insulated selfhood In another, dudlv prisair !alJ into 
animality and mental derange ntc id, or In some more 
or less creditable self drsp< ision into art or sdmee, into 
politics, a hobby or a job Needle - to .-.av, these sub- 
stitutt-. foi upward lf-ttanuml nec, thc"-c escapes 
into subhuman or ui< rdv human sur igatet for Grace, 
are un>a isiaet ,r\ at t f >* b< .t ..no, at tin worst, 
disastiom. 1 


rn 

Tin Pi'h ttu’ol l, t.ikt an! .unong -be most 
consummate tna*t< ipb » i - 1 hr- lary art. \Mnt pre- 
cision, w'bat \eibal dr gai * , wind a pit gnanl lm idity ! 
And wlut ddicete sure cam, \ hal an urbane f-ror ity ! 
The plcauue we derhe lionr f’.ia a 1 s performance is 
apt to blind .n 1u tin far t that. :n the squabi le h twe en 
Jesuits and Jameiusts, our u on-pai aide urlun-o was 
fighting fc r %vli.il, in the mam, was the worn* cause. 
That t lie Jesuits finally ommpbru a.rtlic Jan .mists 
was certainly J-o umnbed ble a mg. I . <.( 1< 1 st it was 
less of a r urn than would bat c been, ,n all probability, 
the triumph of Pascal > par'y Commiitrel to the 
Jansenid doc trim' oi pi ech Mined damnation for afmmt 
4 everyone and to tlv Jamcuet crliic of unbending 
puritanism, the Church might t'asilv have 1 e -ome an 
instrument of almost unmitigated < v-l. As it actually 
turned out, the Jesuits prevailed, l < doctrine, the 

1 S<t Appendix, p, 3*1 1. 
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.-extravagances of Jansenist Augustimanism were; teneMg 
pered by a dose of semi-Pelagian common sense. (Ail 
other periods tin extravagances of Pclagianism —those* 
of Helvetia , for example, those of J. B Watson andU 
Lvsoiho m our oun this ha\< had to be tempered 
by appropriate dta s of scmi-Augustnnan common 
sens* In prat tu* ugiriin gave phu e to a moie 
indulgt tit ..ttiliuh l Jus muri indulgent attitude was 
justifu d bv i viiiui trv whi s< ai a was alwa) » It > prove 
that wh t In dud ltki a mental sui was m fact vtnulj 
and thi > t nist’\ wa lationah-u d ni t<nis of tl.e 
th< on of i*i * hjbdi n 1« m< axis of which dx multi- 
phnt\ of m'bouturw op. non > was used in ord< r to 
egret tlu sun fi tin b a- lu of i \ 1 1 v j»o sibl» doubt. To 
tin npd md .ill tt o < unison* Pascal, Piobabilism 
seemed uttnk nmnoi d toe ug tlie IIhot/ and the 
hind of e.tsui try it m titud po is on* emumous 
mo if lx two n the r do ltd'nt to absuiditv the 
hid« in diitinx if \ol tin » d i miction A lit 11, from 
winch on* can b< i\<d i»v a cpiibi '< tin* w mid c airy 
no weight nidi a joint m. gi < ate, taiux t b* <ah*n 
vety st non 1\ Hi munMon of tin ! nu < tsui is and 
moial plulo >,>l « i \v i , tw 1* me m . i > ko p t \< a the 
woilellies* and rn* st sinful m* i and \mui i n within the 
b muds ‘ f ti * t lmn h and dnob. to stnngtlxn the" 
oi gam/at > n a . whole and tl * u • wr eider m 
pertuul u 1 c s irn< < >J* nt the s a* hi* \< d tins munded 
end But u du irn unx tln^ admiul <n ms.de> able 
silii m \'d in 'lit + dr! u el, miph itl>, a ; d-rl < ad 
aha/ dn oi ii* it oiihot! n < 'uistiamte's caidinal 

dextrin* t' < eh i line <1 infinite punishment for 
finite < Ueiiit la input son ad, horn ibgo onwards, 
of thin h e hoi ght and a'hu m was an entl- 
prodm t of jam. < lojxnitiug muses Among those 
causes weii jtsiiu > uisti ? Jesuit I'rob..btli>m and 
those Prcitriiiu.1 L> ttt r i in whvh, with unsiupassable 
artistic '•k»U, Pa i ml fntii uualy oacnatund them. 
r lhe Jesuits who phrv* d a pail, direct!) oi at one 



Infr strange ■drariia^'eie Sing^^^^^^^^ 
Cthe ! good fathers "of the Provincial ' Letters. They' h^ 
ptiothing to do with politics ; they had hardly any co&>! 
placls with ‘the world’ and its denizens; the austeri¥§j 
if of their lives was heroic almost to madness, and they! 
^preached the same austerity to their friends and! 
j| disciples, who were all, as were they themselves, con^ 
; J templatives dedicated to the arhievement of Chris tiaxtj 
^perfection. They were mystics in that school of Jesuits 
"i mysticism, whose most eminent representative had| 
■'<, been Father Alvarez, the director of St. Teresa. Alvarez! 


C was censured by one General of the Society for prac^ 
rising and leaching contemplation, as opposed to dis-; 
cursive meditation along the lines of the Ignatiah* 
exercises. A later General, Aquaviva, exonciatcd him"; 
si and, in so doing, laid down what may be called tlie^ 
official Jesuit policy' in regard to contemplative prayer.* 
“Those poisons are to be blamed who attempt pie-; 
.. maturely and trmcrariously to launch out into high! 

contemplation. However, we must not go to the lengths; 
: : of flying in the fac<- of the constant experience of the” 
: holy fathers by despising contemplation and forbidding* 
i\ it to our members. For it is well established by the; 


experience and authority of many fathers that true*] 
s and profound contemplation possesses more force and” 
C efficacity than all other methods ol' prayer, both foie 
: subduing and casting down human pride and for'- 
exciting lukewarm souls to execute ilieir Superiors*,- 
*?. commands and work with ardour for the salvation of 


g souls.” During the first half of the st enlccnth century; 
p; those members <>f the Society who . bowed a marked; 
i vocation for the mystical life were permitted, and; 
!, indeed encouraged, to devote themselves to conlcmpla- 
fetion within the framework of their essentially active’ 
border. At a later period, after the condemnation of) 


§Molinos and during the bitter controversy over] 
w; Quietism, passive contemplation cam to be regarded; 
|*by the major ity of Jesuits with considerable suspicion,] 
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In the last two volumes of his Histoire 
Sentiment Rcligieux cr, France, Bremond picturesquely 
dramatizes th< conflict between the ‘ a*cetn tsl 5 majority 
within the order and a minority oi frustrated con- 
templatives. Pother the hainid Jc suit historian of 
Lallemant an! his disciples, has subiiclid Bremond’s 
thesis to stviH aiut di strut tr » criticism Conti mpla- 
tiou, he in j t* wa non ofhiralh co> demur d and 
individual limit mplvhvi s i mtn u< d even m iht worst 
days of tlu anh-Qiuihst mov'nvnt to flouu h within 
the btu a iv 

In lh< ixtt < n-dni t« s (hnitim wa' hill hall a 
century in the fu*uu, and tin dtbttc o\ i r < unit mpla- 
tion had nut mi bt < n loveromid f>y n< < u alnn of 
Ik it s\ lor \ itt U sili , dit (uncial and hi huraichv 
ofbnptnoi , the pmbli ip was punh prat in i3 Did tht 
prictut u itt lrplahon p >du< < lx b i ]i i unt than 
the prat lit < 1 <1 a m i < u ton mon, m did it m * •* 

f Ttan 1 1) >U in til 1 i ’fi'Ciianl h i n won t 1 lx altli, 
in i(i, , i *i u J* ml < ntcinplaliv* , Tatlxr 1 mils 
Lallcn.ui < Id tin po * of J i ui'm it d < Coilt t < <if 

Hoot n Sum vs l tin io l\t >t * in the autnm l <f 

l6«?o mlitnijitd tht it n <h goi ^ n| Ivu'm oi 

fibim o'} < v n ' pin (*• win i u» < > n< foi lh<u 

Stcord nnuiiiiii ai til di Lit ’-prin T if i(>y» 
flu. tiffin it din xmoiabl h hvtirud to 

ilub '((Uni In i b Irm <i aid pit] u d liimtlf, 
bv (t >v i til p ua it f r * lilt of ( hiis'iuii p* 
fo l,o i u imn i) i hum >ik l (lx Itnaiiinndt 

l| t o itlnx f la'ii mail liai'iiif as rt fordid 
biiciiy In s’li md n 1 iptli, In hi fellow 

pupil 1 h i Ricoh >i' wirt woiltd up from the 
cnigmal n tv!s i I i,« r If suit, 1 \thir C h im]<mn, anil 
issued, 'n *lu l 1 vi ii* of tin f\ci>ttx nth <iutuiy, 
undu th< nth >* J a Dut* *v Spirit u l l r la hie Loan 
L'lllemart 

In Iallciuant’ d vliuit thf’c wa* nothing basically 
novel How tonld ihere lx 7 1 he md pursut d was that 
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unitivc knowledge of God which h the goal of all who 
aspixe to upward self-tramc endence. And the means to 
that end were ^tiictl) oiihodox In quent communion, 
a scrupulous fulhlrnent of the Jesuit \o\v oi obedience, 
systematic moitifnation nf the ‘i^tmal man/ self- 
examination and i con Uu*t ‘'enu td oi ihe heart/ 5 
dail) nifditat ion* on tla Pas ion md foi thus** who 
wcu reach loi it, liv* p i n< pi nu nt k g ud/ 5 

the al< it w ntm< T >n God mi t ti Gipr < 1 an nun ion of 

the gi«uc of c ontc mphitnm 1 \u Uoms wo ancient, 
but the mmiio in \\ l »uh Lallcrnant lirn < xporu v id 
and tin n cxjpc »soi them w is r>(is‘U 1 t nl onpmaL 

lie Doctnru i ( mud »« cl »>\ tie un^ct and las 

pupils, hi jt owe pc v id h u u \ i it tone and 
pee uliat 0 i\our. 

In 1 dietin' * h n Imi t>< i ib is w i 1 i?vi in 

punlic aion oi the L< n* i 1 Jt n * i the 1< idiuus 
oi tla* Iioh Ghn i In odu » wends, la taught ihit 
come tons un a »n \Mih the I ilia* c m onh be hoped 
lot when th i hi pin i uum \\id the "son thinuqh 
wot I ami d'\ lion, md mm > n» n die Spu" m the 
alt rt p nvi\p\ 4 t o* < xi t- , 

Pu ritic a< ion < * th # 1 « ii o b< i ’m vol lu istoi^t 
do mion, \)\ P' ipn i i c n> M T uon °ud Py m no 1< c p.ng 
v< U-aw tie in > u T'<1 it the do O »n a«n* me * ulK it on 
oi c\(i) tin] *u! « to Mi t* I>t pi u * ana cll-lo\f.Oi 
dcvol null ltd,) ^ u d mi ui an 1 >i the ii nla~ 
tion> udiUiK unit nt den wni b* < c i ion to peak 
m a lau i 'hiptii 111 hi> } I n <>i r *1 mho ac ihe 
pioosMSoi moitiin uj< mu 1 d< * lui il non who 
La- to In mnutniL J In iohu\ * I In Kiry 'em 
tome 1 * fck ni i kimioM j » On that maiUi all »rt 
agi e< d. But all ate not *^ncd as to the b< '.t wu\ oi 
nt a Lint? oui ku Mann T o Sh mid Jt be con pu red In 
forte of aims 1 1 K should it be c «m -ted' Lallcruint 
was arigoust, \\h > to* k * \e-> glooim nul Augm inian 
\iew oi the tot d 1< prints of iillcn nc V, a gone 
Jesuit, lie achocatcd kunm\ tow uds iniicis and the 
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worldly. But the tone of his theological thought was 
deeply pessimistic, and towards himself and all those 
who aspired to pci lection he wa> implacable. Foi them, 
as foi him no course \\ i ('pen but th it of a mortifica- 
tion pu hfd to the limit > ol hum m <iuhu imc “It is 
reitun, 5 \ ntc > ( ham] inn m bn bin f biography of 
Father [ ill( mailt, tint his UxliU auitmhcsc vtcofed 
lus 4itu th uh! tint thtir c \< ( , m tin judgment of 
his mo t tntini rc fin nth idv short* iuci lus hfc 
It i nifu Inv in t lii tont<\t, to reul what 

Fallon it t « rl u oh it nip n \) John Ilonm, the 
Rom mi t Mint (l Aa* Ik m th npuitaut pet iuincd 
pic tchu id liiioli) in hi to \ on I im nnud * f 
st It-] mm Inin n l nit nu < t > ( oilur lain moits 
an i ot man m iV n < < it uni i lu it u) < i s < < < n- 

tinto h> t in ^ f \\n ii, an not mine t < ulic i an 

eh si m u d r i ( i (I m n n v cm f s nn 

cm i S m ] mi n< Mid to t ik« uj it \ i n ILoc 

UlllSt IK 1 I ) l ill * 0 id* It]) mm p ip iiul 

1)J M it i 111 lit It V V\ W hi h } ti M[>t Uloll or 

mho 1 1 ( i iii\ ♦ dli ill 1 mmt j I ji f i tn c( 

iil\ \\ ij t s< 1 i vios ( >t ) ( \ ii »* in m , u l laal 
i fisr im tu t 'In i h u id t( lint d‘<i a 
H>Msf(utnn u< t t( < n i it 1 ini th run to ihont 
j pit iu m to tm o\< t u f * m> n im < d to uii 

ui|U»s im 1 i f liln i 1 u» t 1> unit* Ittu tin (If 

b\ m id i * * i >i< i> lh h In uilmnuu 

w 1 ippi r uu dinllui i 1 n boutu to i il ( tip n) 
no c ud d it < nl\ i u whkii tin h u<J ol (»od 

h ith 1 it i ( * m th j ' i' dn \ )\ nj i\i > c Ihng, 
tempt imp xna Udml ti j modem t dot 

I Ik i \n m iu In io m« m <\ lunch Pioti stanf . 
\t i nr tti u ot n d ii ns s h i\i h <n t j m nl l)j 

in ury <>( ti< u * < uli lw uiu md thcihgim 

And \it pi \ k 1 pi idiio annd oiti n to ixtumc 
hnetin Htdiiiu 1 i 'opnijin pra< tn c m di jRrnian 
Mhun h h i Ion o n m « s I hi h y\< j< two reasons foi 
this, oik doiMm il a id the Mho p \i ho-plvy stolen cal. 
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For many, self-punishment was a substitute for purga- 
tory. The alternative was between torture now and 
much worse tenure m tin posthumous future. But 
there were also other and nb><urci reasons for bodily 
austerities. Fn tho r whn^> goal is sc H-tiaus< eudince, 
fast me; insomnia aud phvsjuil pum «ue k du i natives M 
(to borrow a word iiom lh« older j hatrrua i.Jo s > ) ; they 
bring .i bout i change c 1 «-tat« da \ < .nisi m pab< nt 
to be oilier than lie wa . On the p!>sual hscJ these 
alternatives, il ulmim turd t< < \u mas ruult in a 
downward tlf-OauM < u<J< nr c . endm 1 in 'll md 

even, as ir I < ’Ununit * t c m pi < uudim death, Hut 
on (he wav io <1 i unde n thlc d»u u mm at ion, or in 
cases vh<T' tb<\ ait »’m( 1 with m«>du di» n, phvsnal 
aush ntic s nuiv hi m ad* In in p nuinu of hon/onlal 
and t Vi n c Ptjpw nd * d-ttar v < w‘( m ( . \\ h n die body 
goo> luin«o>, Ihuc i oh* i a pc i j# cl »l mm val mental 
lucidih. \ la* l <>i he j l UK 1, it t »i i the ihnshuld 
Klwun tie ton « jm» « ml 1i ubroi u< us. Pain, 
wh #> n no« n»o t\iuin. , i n rut 1 »i 1 to otgani ms 
<lr # j ^ a r* lotnphnuui ual m lla Mjts •'! habit, 
Pruned b\ men of fiau the < a ll p» m hiriuiis 
may a huh\ fa htaU t u pio*^ <»J upward « « IT- 
tiaihoiivlou' . Mom Inumndv, howivci, thc> mve 
<uco , not to the djvm* luoimd oi ail bun \ Hut to 
that <|u< ( i v p \c lu< ‘ \\o» M \\ iih ii be , m tf a^ , b< t\vf en 
the (Jk mul and the uppe da moo pejsomd levels 
of the ab*i‘nsiiou% and *• a (Pin mind, 'I host who 
gain a< < « ss to this p \ilnt V v tM and rht puuluc of 
phyO al an Unties vw aid m to f a io\al toad to 
the ot i ult oltiii du|im( jmauu *t tiu hind which 
our ancestors i.ilhd c ' i pc in ituial 5 or “nihat uious/’ 
Such pcuup u«d Uh p\ilu« taUs uc compaiivmg 
ihtmwtu o|i«i lOTimcdwith pintual « ntvhu tunc nt. 
In ia. t, nl uausi, t hi" kind oi Mlbtiai.sc udtme is 
merely horizontal and not upward. But ]>sy* mi » vperi- 
entes an a> sti, ug<l> lau mating th. nwn men and 
women have bun walling and even eager to undergo 
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the self-tortures which make them possible. Consciously 
and as theologians, Lalhmant and his disciples never 
believed that “ ex tiaor dinary giataV* were the same as 
union with Cock or judged that th< y had anv necessary 
connection widi it. fMtny “i xtiaoidmuiy giatcsd* as 
we shall s< t . (He mdrtirguidiabh in th«-r manifesta- 
tions from tin workings of ‘\\il spnuO') lint conuious 
belief h not tl.i >o U <1« U rimnant of < undue t and it 
rtems pos^bl* di.u 1 all< nn»nt an I piobabh dial Sunn 
felt thenra ht-* munch dtawn low aids the auduiut * 
width did m fa* t h(l]> tlu in to obtiin u (Mkoh1iii«uv 
giaces, ' and that d)<) utiondi/<d thi^ attraction in 
Urm of su.h oithodn* lalx^ , ' that flu nahnal man 
is intnnsi' ally i vil and nunt Ik pot ud ol at anv ( >'t 
and h\ an) m< ins, lir\t\U \wlun. 

Lalhniaut hoM ill* > loii.Jau w is tint < mitw«iuls 
as well as jn\v a h 1 *u hmi d i i LlU n w< dd w e lull 
of sn,u* iml » idethd pit* ills, lot It p!< i me m 
creatuu t» ! <>o nun btuuv, u »m t uu' \<iiiiuih 
into On ( r\aov <>1 mind icd Jd* pin t su dun, 
to him, w . u \i < r un di Me c 1 1 n ii mi th* jn »po 

studs <i o m ki xd \Oiuh i nut hi in nit mini , but 

God ami d * w\ iw \ loiuwkd;* of God. fir i ]<suit 
da pi »bk in of ii |mo j u» ( ip l « i i*i ihiIm'k u w.is 
pu uli oh * )*h, ini 1 h( S ji - 1 v ** n nt i a t a u inpl i- 

ii\c onto, vvl v t i^jpIki l\*u jj ' ^tiluioii and 

d<\ot<d Oun i.\< oni i»> pi uo H i m activ 

ul< M, « U Old* v l apCxlt , da dt )la 1 ii t ! if SIMIIG nf 

souls Uj< t 'lt «h i < } t ) fl'dil up batfh S o' tla (huHhlll 
tin wollo 1 dl *1 •!.« < on i jUion oj on ,d< d J* suit 

is unnnxd no in th* non m which Sunn muultd liis 
inastt i " u ihm” In* i - <n u tin wholt point of flic 
Soi n t> , t on M Ju dvi th u it * |'»ui toir<iiai things 
whi'l) n appiaiam< a < ta nOns u< li as teaming 

1 “ Hit <. j > xu * s ii) cl pUr >m< oi ^tiim 'v^iK^ in one* of 

ti’s 1c »t< * it) * *n0 i i nil ivoii U-iJv iiit iiti To * L npiimshtd 
bodies i< ul tl ' Nluit ir** hirUr » apabW >t uruviu^ the vr-»ts 
of Amrfls 'J » tv lo^i t' mil t\ (x<wl *) k nu«t rather suffer 

lauih i r ^h* r aIlk at < nc s bi*d\ 
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and humility, youth and chastity, diversity of nations - 
and a perfect charity. ... In our life we must mingle... 
a deep love of heavenly things with scientific studies",: 
and other natural occupations. Now, it is very easy to.; 
rush to one extreme or the. other. One may have too 
great a passion for the sciences and neglect prayer and / 
spiritual things. Or, if one aspires to become a spiritual 
man, one may neglect to cultivate, as one should, such 
natural talents as doctrinal knowledge, eloquence and , 
prudence.” The excellence of the Jesuit spirit (onsists 
in this, ‘“that it honours and imitates the manner in 
which the divine uas united with all that was human 
in Jesus Christ, with the faculties of his soul, with the 
members of his body, with his blood, and it deified 
all. . . . But this alliar 'e is difficult. That is wdiy those > 
among us w ho do not realize the perfection of our spirit, 
tend to cling to natural and human advantages, being 
destitute of the supernatural end the divine” The 
Jesuit who fails to live up to the spirit of the Society 
turns into the Jesuit of popular imagination, and not 
infrequently of historical fact— worldly, ambitious, 
intriguing. ‘‘The man who fails to apply himself whole- 
heartedly to the inner life falls inevitably into these 
defects ; for l la: poverty-stricken and starving soul must 
needs cling to something in the hope of satisfying its 
hunger.” 1 

For Lalkrnant, the life c’ perfection is a life, simul- 
taneously active and contemplative, a life lived at the 
same time in the infinite and the finite, in time and in 
eternity. This ideal is the highest which a rational being 
can conceive— the highest and at the same time the 
most realistic, the most conformable, to the given facts : 
of human and divine nature. But when they discussed 
the practical problems involved in the realization of 
this ideal, Lalkrnant and his disciples displayed a 
narrow and self-stultifying rigorism. The ‘nature’ which 

1 “The Jesuits have tried to combine God and the world, and have 
gained only the contempt of both.** (Pascal.) 
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is to be united with the divine is not nature in it& 
totality, but a strictly limited segment of hum ui nature 
— a talent for study or foi preaching, foi business or 
for organi/ ition. Noil-human nature find-* no plate in 
Surnds summaiv md onl) pa^ingly nhiifd to m 
the long< i ua »unt ot Lallcmin r s 1» lulling given by 
Rigokm . And ytt C lnM told His iollowus to consider 
the lilns md loiomido tbcm,b< it noted, in an almost 
Taoist ^uu», not as emblme 4 <uin« thine ill too 
hum ii, but t lilt tdl> other t autonomous < ie ituies 
Irving Lt orchmr to the 1 m <f thui own King md m 
union pt i U % t t ^ « pt toi it umo] u (i)iiu>* wulMhc 
Oulu ot i knurs r Ih< mdun <. i Prut ibs bid the 
slugg i <1 < < ii k!m iJu w \ ol d pm h*it ii t But 
Ghu t \U It dit •. ut dn ulus ])in K In * u< tiny are 
3 i >t |Hiulo i, l>o thevnuth i MU um ,pm md vd 
ar< ituo np o ihl y KmI'm "im du ui * ,ou r cou of 
Hobo w 1 k \\ ill \\ Luimtii \n m tl 

»h (t j i ^ \ \ u i \\l i , s < i th i ui idm 1 

1 nr ; o > t i i A ih ii ii|ium)I ih n un 

J In 1 it m >1 « hi < k oi i i up fh ii d »\ i *v cl. 

Not o i duii liii (UniMi 1 d \\ th t lie 

in ui i ) < w uP ih iu , 

\i t u U < s 1 i oil is i 1 i* ki hi dm h d 
1 1 < m ( >i ^ ( 

^ Ot OI I t < | 1 1 1 I ll )t ’ K «1 J 1 M * iu > hole 

i iitl 

khl< 1 k } i< WOlld 1JMI 1 out till do\<ls Willi 

wl 1 h M 1 » inn i!< Sin ipn hj i h u>t< i on the 
j uj Bk it i *n ol u oui. 1 h« «■ lu \ui lu l Its Plulottu i. 
are \]u < i l ilou^ oi Oh luaii 1 lit Introduction 

abourU «i i ) uu imipuh but itui *e r i<n 
thomgii llu t \< s ;J Pine md Uu athoi', ot t lie 
Uistiirus, l ) ntturt is unbhmeUt. >i u m nuuu as 
< on iisU nils du thoiiioiiiu ud tK nioiah t But the 
bins of du (uldtujo’s i glon wbnhhiMhi lnccinmon 
with the Ouh i oi tin Gmiti that Ihm > no damned 
merit about it 1 Unit, piceiscly, i, then point, that is 
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.why, for us human beings, they are so refreshing and, 
■on a level much deeper than that of morality, so pro- 
foundly instructive. “The Great Way,” says the Third" 
: Patriarch of Zen, " ‘ 

Ihe Great Way is no harder than men themselves 
Make it by not refusing to prefer ; 

For where there is no abhorrence, where there is no ' i 
Frenzy to have, the Way lies manifest. 

As always in real life, we arc in the midst of paradoxes 
and antinomies — bound to choose the good rather than 
the evil, but bound at the same time, if we wish to 
reah '.e our union with the divine Ground of all being, 
to choose without craving and aversion, without 
imposing upon the universe uur own notions of utility 
or morality., 

In so far as they ignore non-human nature, or treat 
it as merely symbolic of human nature, :,s merely 
instrumental and subordinate to man, the teachings of 
Lallcmant and Suriti arc chai.uteiistie of their time 
and country. French literature of the seventeenth 
century is astonishingly poos in expressions of any but 
a strictly utilitarian or symbolic interest in birds, 
flowers, animals, landscape. In the whole of 1 art-life, 
for example, there is only one reference to non-human 
nature- a single line, and that most marvellously 
unpoeiical. 

La c tvipti;’nr a prLait nesi f>n r b-a’icoup jlfune. 

No truer word was ever spoken. So far as literature was 
concerned, the French countryside, oaring those years 
which led up to and included the Grand Siecle, were 
almost flowericss. The lilies of the field were there all 
right; but the pocu did not consider them. The rule 
had its exceptions, of course; but they were few — 
Theophile de Yiau, Tristan PHermile and, later, 
La Fontaine, who occasionally wr l' of the brute 
creation not as m* n in fur and feathers, but as beings 
of another, though related, order, to be looked at as 
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they are in themselves and to be loved foi their own 
sake and for God’s. In the Discours a Madame de la 
Sabhfn tin re is a b< autiful p.is^iqe on the then I tsliion- 
ablc philosophy, w host exponent* proclaim: 

0j( h tt\Tt ( t imt v j/I r t , 

Chi m Jit hut ( Jtih Mh } n pm /yn l\ 

W i /tenf, joint d <n « , i ill t t *i 4 tsl nnjs 
l iinunal < n i \U 
/ mtiitnii t u* U ?// s in apjdl 
If f , n c n n,pl t ) s d Slur L jvdh s 
( * < ( j[(Ji t ( ut't tt ( i t t'. 

A)tii> ( n ( t [nir m i iu \ ■» / o'npt v / i 

I t » i's Mnnnin\ n{ th< < dun* t ohMiii d'Mhmt a. 
dictum, nu k* u l ill \ nut 1 \r \c\>m \ d horn the 
oithodo^ ( uholn \L<w di it il« hiuu au without 
snub and »nav Mindon b* »M<d !\ Iniuj uj ]>< un's is 
thou* h Mu \ '\ 1 itHM thru * [< Jlowui bv a m/iu > 
>f ' > i n| d ti limn 1 mtdiiM »(i, ri th s»a<\ tbi 
pailitJ mi tn b ivi ' 1 h< bo(i » is a*;* i ^ 

inn , ii a < Mi i ms’ixi t> th w h 7 «. i»£.K oj 

t'MU l ti‘ 4 ] < * ti v * 

it st* lit* »!* in d i)k Ii (lu \\ntu 14 oi 

l,afoi 1 .h.. t i< it < out* nip* aa no* -bum n natun 
nlt\° dm > t no ]*u' w 1 i‘* ii Jin woib 1 in which 

( (imilli ^ oi n ni he t<»i « i - it (Ikii ti ^ 

M >t ti a iu<l\ or » >n "d humiclm *1 *> 0 * x* t * 

' L t sj oit x* 0/ ( un * id { 1 ( <f ai it « \ 1 . ()( ia\c Na hd. 

Un \< Miu >liu j 1 > in 1 • i* 1 1 di'Mt < v>i Ratine's 
llMulUv s 1 ui MK Oill( Willi u M’luk ^ 11 i< x who s< r\ K 
a po f< M Jor t 1 it i It 1 as \\i id<wd 'M a> the 
1 oMit h u < f v Jl Ik Nuhhn its 11 tin sc ]m i-Stmun 

tiuHtda t lail^ nul 1 ouiiia d t lit p it li ^ v\ itlmnt au , 

without < 1 1 >• t v t oiu v uliout 1 m lx 'round \\t au i ir 
indeed h(*ni 4 I a . and As ) ou 1 1* 1 //, liom A 
Muhunmt * \ As Duam am! MaAeth In piaiticall} 
any toiiK'n m 1 1 i*td\ td Slntk^jx an ('ji< i <mnot it ad 
twenty lint % witl*ou biiny inad< aware that, behind 
ihc the (nmm d^, the hero* * behind the liirts 
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and the weeping queens, beyond all that is agonizingly 
or fareicallv human, ind vet s\mhiotK with man, 
immanent m tin f on < h*um « s ami ion substantial with 
his being, tiun. h< tin (\* rl ntum dut t, tin given fa< ts 
of plane L«u\ nul cosum r \i tt m < in /mi> level, 
animate rd manimUi nundJi n and imiijjo ivelv 
urns iou A poitiv th u op.t i n { mm ni j lation 
bom uUun, npn cuts him madtqu iti L\ And 

vnalogoi sj'v , | nitu hl\ wlmh vus to 1 m w God 

only within 1 in tin s uh, md T v * u tin om turn m 

the non lit* n i i ijipvu ^ wlm li m 1 vt at 

nicli oldbh 111 U(\ i t spj u ln\ vs hit h < nn oi know 
rlu Ptltm s < 1 iii\ui< b* n M d< « p d i un\n *iorg ' 
wnti > m Mm ut ( dhou pi jJus pi i < mn turn, 
M (r d>u I M t< c 1 i li* ,k 1 4 » 1 ,i < m n t d tide 

umviitMii me! n P i h< T'* t il Mndd tlu \ i < foi 

oTtlnxlo'\ w th it wloUur di oh d irthn and 

d< i toi I i\t oil i‘ i i t i t j{ ^ >vi)» *t ill t( be livid 

b us i * v d < ( t< \ ( n i) l <um t 1o diid </ 1 rt^h 
lit (it ion imi m * du ( tt i >n \ m st uhn« 
p urn ] li 0 » ally I >i m t iv d'\o*ii»iil books 
inlob i U>h In di i< jj* s < o* b ut i T i >1 » bn booh 

of imi n*h (idm I v<i m i*M *« I r in n t' 

( 'iiiuht ij \fn 4 t' t n\ hr tli tiu'ih non and 
tin o] j in d ( i( i no qu slionoGiGoO it up igauM 
i *i< mi tun On rh< w tf u>, (« d i \ In gb rifled 
thiowjli ti t * Pmhi t ) 1 u u dntd i i lb< dim) 
nhnPy ti i 7 m O nd ami t^rnih a j i lit wii 

llu ni lu \ h > in 1* lui i p t im\ «tt irh the 

Win Id’ n dn’UM tubu'knii Lli i, du i* In ill mn 
God, amlfiid di it ill tb< n c < In in add* vb ‘ b it 
not a t ti m > h l avi ill « >\t tuu ness and amhiMon 
Uilud mspuioi md inmbh \ it im vid, unn u \rd 
]<»\ inbiyid^ Wt ts ill tin m th< iiuUion oi tin World 
attaint d. lea tlmlvy e God an in all \ T wisdom, 
powti, guodnos md gi<i\ 1 illnn u t <.p iv ol the 
mingling of 6 a ningh linoinpatib lie mints, the 
natural and the supt manual, m tin life of pirfeclion 
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But, as we have seen, what he calls ‘nature as noi 
^nature in its fullness, but merely an excerpt. Traherne 
advocated the same mingling of inc compatibles, but 
, accepted nature in its totality and in its smallest details. 
Tlie lilies and tin* ravens aie to be considered, not 
quoad nos, but selflessly, an \uh which is the same as 
saying ‘ in ( Jod. ’ And In re is sai d and a flovve r growing 
from among the grains: contemplate tlnse things 
, lovingh and you w ill see them tiansfigured by the 
immanence of eternity and infinity. It is worth remuih- 
ing that this c\pc lienee of a divinity immanent in 
• natural objects e. irm also 10 Sunn. In a tew brief 
notations In- records that then- wen* tunes when he 
actually p< r< < i\ed the full majesty ut God in a lm, a 
passing animal. But, strange 1*> emmjli, lie inn evi ot e 
at Jin length about tins beatific v i non of the Absolute 
in the relative. And even t,» il i«* rtejpici<‘, () { hh 
spuitual letteis In* n<\(l suggested that obeelnncc to 
Christ’s inium tion to eon ide r tin hJie s medit in Ip the 
blindlv 'nopuig e ad to come tee i l.noai eh>t <! God. 
Om e an ouh suppose thu the acquire! be ini #h the 
total d«pia\.i\ r ol tillen natnr w Itongei in his 
mind, than tin- >iv' nil* - ol Jus own e\pcaicie<. 1 he 
dogmatic wool he lnd learned at Sundav Se ho il weir 
opaque e*ne<ugh to ( tlij.se the immediate Fuel ‘ If you 
wi«h to see It be lore voor ty> wnUs the 'lhtrd 
Patriarch ol Zen, “lia\« no lixed notion either lor or 
against It.’’ But trxuir notions is the prnlossn nal 
Oeeupatiem of ill. ologi tu>- <nd b ith Sunn and hr. 
master w< n dn ologi.uis before dn y were setteis for 
e'lrlighte rune nt 

In l.alh maul's s< hun<- of iutu purihe.ition erf the 
htait w is io lx a<eompun*ed and completed by con- 
stant ehie ilu\ u the leading 1 e>l the Holy Ghost. One 
of the seven Giits el tin- Spud is Intelligence*, and the 
vice opposed to Intelligence is “couscmss m regard 
to spiritual things." this coarsene-ss is the ordinary 
state of the* unn generate, who are more or less 
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completely blind to the inner light and more or less com- 
pletely deaf to inspiration. By mortifying his sclf- 
*rcgarding impulses, by silting up a witness to his 
thoughts and et a little sen tint 1 to keep an e)c on the 
movements ol tlu Jn irt a man tan shuptn Iris 
peif options to the point win rc he hunnn aw die of 
tlu messages coming up from the oh ^urt Jt ptk c I the 
mmd messuns m the form ol mtuitive knowledge, of 
dirt < t commands, ofs\mbolu di tarns and phantasies. 
The heart that is rou,t tntly witched md guarded 
become* ripibic of di tin maces mcl in tlu end is 
truly “pwtssid md go\un»tl h> flu Holy Spirit 
But on llu w<n to <ln* < ousuimn ition then rn iv be 
possessions ci a vtiy diilcrcnt kuid 1 01 by 110 nit ins 
all mspnatu ns ar divnu , or cun n 01 u e \< 11 u levant, 
llow an we to dwtmgmdi lulwiu* tlu hidings ol the 
uot-i who n tin Tlolv Sj n) md >i d) it otlur not -1 
who is sonn ti n< ' < n imbev il , som M110 1 Inn 1 tic u»d 
wmie times ) v di \olem emum cl ' 1 * i\ I imslhc « ^sc 
ol a pious vouna 1 i])tist v\h< tt it m \ irul wK d« ) 
to nil oi) his biotin j\ In t d llu on tit stmt d actmi 
had read lus 15 bit I m tli it lai sc * t oi hum? had 
happt tied be fore , iMogiu/*d the vb\ n i oil uu of i!u» 
inspiuilu n and, 111 the pr« cuo of 1 hi < om mblage * 
of the faithful, p nmtttd hnnalt, hi - i scmnl Imac, 
to be do ipiUi<d Sue \ M c >lo w il mi pensions of 
moiahu, as kurku. md tit > md id tlum arc all 
\ei) well m tlu Book >f (juum , but 101 111 ual hie. 
In ud hie we hut u> cu ml 1 um tlu gruesome 
]>iauks of the in mi u wiilup Ldl» u nt \\ is \er\ well 
await that man* oi oui inspin tions rc mo°t cert uni) 
not from < »oc* md w is . 1 eiul talc due pn cautions 
against illusion lotkw* cfhi * ) 1 U 1 >u< s v lmobiected 
that his doe tunc ol uoe iht\ u> the Hol\ <dn a u is 
suspici rusJ\ like the ( tKmist doe turn of die inner 
spirit, he answered fust thu, it was m article 01 faith 
that 110 good work could be at comp cd without a 
leading of the Holy Spmt m tlu loim of an inspiration 
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and, second, that divine inspiration presupposed the 
Catholic Faith, the traditions of the Church and the 
obedience due to ecclesiastical superiors. If an inspira- 
tion prompted a man to go against the faith or the 
Church, xt could not possibly be divine. 

This is one way- and a very effective way —of 
guarding againsl the extravag inecs of the indwelling 
maniac. The Quakers had another. Persons who felt a 
conctin to do something unusua' or momentous wire 
advised to » onsull with a number of “weighty Friends” 
and to abide by their opinion as to the nature of the 
inspiiation. Lallemant advocates the same procedure. 
Indeed, he asserts that the Holy Ghost actually 
“prompts us to comult with judicious persons .and to 
conform out conduct to the opinion of others.’” 

No good work can be accomplished* without an 
inspiration >>1 the Holy Spirit. Hus, Lallcrnant <ould 
point out to las critics, is an u title of the Catholic 
faith, do those ot his colleagues who ” complained that 
the) did not have tin » kind of leading by the lloly 
Spirit and that they were unable to expedient e ft, ’ he 
answered that, d the) wen tri i state of irrace, ainh 
inspirations were nevir wamine, t ve*n though they 
might be unawaie of them And he added that tlu) 
would rei tainly become aware of divine inspiration if 
they behaved themselves as ihcv ought, but instead of 
that, “thev chose to live outside ihernsc Ives, hatdl) 
tvc'r coming home to look into their own souls, making 
the examination ot eonseieine (to which they were 
bound by (hcii vows) in a veuy superhcial way and 
taking into < onside ration only such faults as are obvious 
to outsiders, without trying to seek oul theii inner roots 
in the passions and ui dominant habits, and wilhout 
examining tht stale and tendency ot the soul and the 
feelings oi the heart.” That such persons could not 
experience the leading of the Holy Ghost was hardly 
surprising “How coulei they know it? They do not even 
know their inward sins, which aie their own acts freely 
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performed by themselves. But as soon as they choose to 
create within themselves the appropriate conditions for 
such knowledge, they will infallibly have it.” 

All this explains why most would-be good works are 
ineffective to the point of being almost bad. If hell is 
paved with good intentions, it is because most people, 
being self-blinded to the inner light, ate actually 
incapable of having a purely good intention. For this 
reason, says Lallcmant, action must always be in direct 
proportion to contemplation. “The more inward we 
are, the more we may undertake outward activities, 
the lcs« inward, the more we should retrain from tiying 
to do good.” Again, “one busies oneself with works of 
zeal and charity; but is it from a pute motive of zeal 
and charity ? Is it not, perhaps, because one finds a 
personal satisfaction in this kind of thing, because one 
does not care for prayer oi study, because one cannot 
bear to stay in one's room, cannot stomach seclusion 
and recollected ness i 1 ” A piiesi may have a laige and 
de\otcd congregation; but his words and works will 
bear fruit “onl) in j import inn to his union with God 
and his detachment h oin bis own interests.' 1 he appear- 
ance's of doing good art often profound!) deceptive. 
Souls are sated by the hol>, not by the busy. “Action 
must never be allowed to be an obstnc le to our union 
with God. but must serve lather to bind us rn< >r< closely 
and lovingly to Him.” For 1 mst as there art' certain 
humours which, when they are too abundant, cause 
the death of the body, so in the religious life, when 
action predominates to excess and is . ot tempered by 
prayer and meditation, it infallibly st'.tles the spirit.” 
Hence the fiuitlessness of so many lives, seemingly so 
meritorious, so brilliant and so procluc live. Without 
the selfless inwaidness which 'u the condition oi inspira- 
tion, talent is fruitless, zeal and hard woik produce 
nothing of spiritual value. “A man of nrayer can do 
more in a single y i ar than another car. accomplish in 
a whole lifetime.” Exclusively outward work may be 
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effective in changing outward circumstances; but the^ 
worker who wishes to change men’s reactions to circum*' 
stances — and one can react destructively and suicidally 
to even the best environment- -must begin by purifying 
his own soul and making it capable of inspiration. A 
merely outward man may work like a Trojan and talk 
. like Demosthenes ; but “ an inv\ ard man will make more 
impression on hearts and minds by a single word 
^ animated by the spirit of God” 4 han the other can do 
by all his efforts, all his < Inverness and learning. 

How does it actually feel to be possessed and 
governed by the Holy Spirjt'V 1 his state ol conscious 
and continuous inspiration was described, with the 
most delicate precision of self-analysis, by but ire’s 
youngei contemporary , Armelle Nicolas, alTcc tionately 
known throughout her unlive Brittany as la bonne 
Aim die . \Lhis uneducated set \ ant girl, who lived the 
life of a conirmplath t saint while cooking the dinner, 
scrubbing floors, and looking alter the children, was 
incapable oi writing hei own story. But fortunately it 
was written for her by a very intelligent ram, who 
succeeded in drawing her out and in recording her 
confidences almost \eibatini. 1 “Losing sight of he rself 
and all the workings of her mind, Arinelle no longer 
envisaged h< iseif as acting in anything, but as suffering 
and passively' submitting to the workings which God 
accomplished in ami by her; so that it seemed to her 
that, while she 1 possessed a body it was ouly that she 
might be moved and governed by the Spirit of God. 
It was into this state that she entered after God had 
so pei empt only commanded her to make room for 
Him. . . . When she thought ol her body or her mind, 
she no longu said ‘my body,’ or w my mind’; for the 
word "my’ had been banished, and she used to say 
that everything belonged to God. 

“I remember hearing her say that, from the time 

1 See JLe Oouvello, Aimelte JVicolas (1913): It lti<mond, Hu loir e 
LxtUrane du Sentiment Rehgieux en France (Paris, 191b). 
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that God had made Himself the absolute master of he$ 
, being, she had been dismissed as effectively as, in th^ 
past, she herself had given notice” (Armellc’s meta- 
phors were all drawn from the professional \ocabulary 
of a maid of all work) “to those other tilings” (her bad 
habits, hei self-icgaiding impulses). “Once dismissed, 
her mind v\as not permitted (o sec or undeistand what 
God was woikmg in the irunoM nc esses of her soul, 
nor to mterfeie with its own woi kings. It was as though 
her mind remained, huddled up, outside tin* door of 
this central chamber, where (fod alone might freily 
enter waiting tin le like a Luke v lor lus mastn's orders. 
And the mind did not find itsc If alone in this situation; 
but it sicimd sometimes that an infinite number of 
angels kept it company standing a, mind tin dwelling- 
place ol God, so as to pic*\f*rt am thing Irom eiossing 
the threshold.” r l his stall of tilings lasted some tune. 
Then God permitted her e ohm urn* svlf to entei the 
central chamber ol the >oul to e.itei and actually <ie 
the di\rnc pr rite turns with which n wa now idled, 
with which, indetel, it had alwny , been Idled but like 
evuyone cIm, she had not Inown n. Hit inner light 
was intenst beyond her capacity to bear it, and for a 
time her bod\ suiF«ie*d excruciatingly. In the end, she 
acquned some measure of toluance and was able to 
suppoit the consuou ness of lit i e nlightcnnv nt without 
too much disticss. 

Remarkable in itse*H, Anna it ’s self-anal) sis is doubly 
intc testing as bung yet another piece among the many 
pieces of evidence ail pointing to the ime conclusion: 
namely, that the phenomenal self e underlain by a 
Pure Ego or Alman, whie 1> is e f the same* nature as the 
divine Ground of all being Outside the e uitial chamber 
where (until the soul has become* selfless ) “none but 
God may enter,” between the diune Ground and the 
conscious self, lies the subliminal imnd, almost im- 
personal at its melting fringe, but uy allizmg, as the 
phenomenal self is approached, into the personal sub- 
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'^Conscious with its accumulations of septic rubbish^ its 

■' swarms of rats and black beetles and its occasional 
scorpions and vipers. This personal subconscious is the 
haunt of our indwelling criminal lunatic, the locus of 
Original Sin. But the fait that the ego is associated 
with a maniac is not incompatible with the fact that 
it is also associated (all unconsciously) with the divine 
Ground. Wc are born with Original Sin ; but we are 
also born with Original Virtue- w r ith a capacity for 
grace, in the language of Western theology, with a 
“spark,” a “fine point of the soul," a fragment of 
unfallen consciousness, surviving from the state of 
primal innocence and technically known as the 
ijmlenri r. Freudian psychologists pay far more attention 
to Original Sin than to Original Virtue. They pore 
over the rats and the black beetles, but Are reluctant 
to sec the inner light. Jung and his lollowers have 
shown themselves to bt somewhat more realistic. 
Overstepping the limits of the personal subconsi ions, 
they have begun to explore the realm where the mind, 
growing mote and more impersonal, merges m#o the 
psychic medium, out ol whirl) individual selves art 
crystallized. Jungian psychology goes bevond the im- 
manent maniat , but stops short of the immanent God. 

And yet, 1 rt peat, there is plenty of evidence for the 
existence of an Original Virtue underlying Original 
Sin. Armelle's experience was not unique. The know- 
ledge that there is a untral chamber of the soul 
blazing with the light of divine love and wisdom, has 
come, in tin* course of histon. to multitudes of humar 
beings. It came, among others, to Father Surin— and 
came, as will be recorded in a later chapter, in con- 
junction with a knowledge, no less immediate and nc 
less overpowering, of the horrors at large in the psychic 
medium and the poisonous v ermin in the personal sub- 
conscious. At one and the same instant he was aware o 
God and of Satan, he knew beyond all doubt that he wat 
eternally united with the divine Ground of all being 
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and yet was convinced that lie was already and irrevoc- 
ably damned. In the end, as we shall see, it was the con- 
sciousness of God that prevailed. In that tormented 
mind. Original Sin was hnailv swallowed up in the in- 
finity of a much more Original, liecau.se timeless, Virtue. 

Mystical experiences, thcophanies, flushes of what 
has been called cosmic consciousness — these art not to 
be had for the asking, cannot be repeated uniformly 
and at will in the laboratory. But if the experience of 
the central chamber of the. soul is not to be commanded, 

i ertain experiences of approach to that centre, of being 
wiihm its Held, of standing at the door (in Annelhfs 
words) among a company of angels, are repeatable, if 
not uniformly indeed (for only the most elementary 
psychological experiene scan be rent ated with am tiling 
like uniformity), at least sufhcicntly often to indicate 
the nature of the transcendent Limit, towards which 
they all converge. For example, those who have experi- 
mented with hypnosis find that, at a certain depth of 
nance, it happens not too infrequently that subjects, 

ii they ar<* left alone and not distracted, will become 
aware of an immanent serenity and good nos that is 
often associated with a perception of light and of spaces 
vast but not solitary. Sometimes the entranced person 
feels impelled to speak about his or her experience. 
Deleu/e, who was one of the best observers m the 
second generation of Anirna 1 Me me lists, records that 
this state of somnambulism is characterized by a com- 
plete detachment from ail personal interests, by the 
absence of passion, by indifference to a .,quired opinions 
and prejudices and by fc V novel manner of viewing 
objects, a quick and direct judgment, accompanied 
with an intimate conviction. . . . Thus the somnambulist 
possesses at the same time the torch which gives him 
his light and the compass that points out his \v *y. This 
torch and this compass/' Dcleuze cor eludes, ‘‘are not 
the product of somnambulism ; they ai_ always in us, 
but the distracting cares of the world, the passions and, 

H 
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above all, pride, and attachment to perishable things 
prevent us from perceiving the one and consulting the 
other.” 1 (Less dangerously and more effectively than 
the drugs which sometimes produce “ anaesthetic revela- 
tions,” 2 hypnotism temporarily abolishes distractions 
and allays the passions, leaving the consciousness free 
to occupy itself with what lies beyond the haunt of the 
immanent maniac.) “ In this new situation,” Deleuze 
continues, “ the mind is filled with religious ideas, with 
which, perhaps, it was never before occupied.” Between 
the somnambulist’s new way of viewing the world and 
his normal state there is a difference “so prodigious 
that he sometimes feels as though he were inspired ; he 
regards himself as the organ of a superior intelligence, 
but this does not excite his vanity.” 

Deleuze’s findings are confirmed by those of an ex- 
perienced woman psychiatrist who for many years has 
made a study of automatic writing. In conversation this 
lady has informed me that, sooner or later, most«auto- 
matists produce scripts in which certain metaphysical 
ideas are set forth. The theme of these scripts is always 
the same : namely, that the ground of the individual soul 
is identical with the divine Ground of all being. Return- 
ing to their normal state, the automatists read what 
they have written and often find it in complete dis- 
harmony with what they have always believed. 

In this context it seems worth while to remark that 
(as F. W. H. Myers pointed out many years ago) the 
moral tone of mediumistic utterances about life in 
general is almost invariably above reproach. Because 
of their style, such utterances may be dismissed as 
mere twaddle. But however soggy the language, how- 
ever commonplace the thoughts (and for the last thirty 
centuries at least, all the great truths have been 
commonplaces), the twaddle is always harmless and 

1 See J. P. F. Deleuze, Practical Instruction in Animal Magnetism • Trans- 
lated by T. G. Hartshorn (New York, 1890). 

8 See William James, Varieties of Religious Experience . 
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might even, if psychics could only write a little better, 
be uplifting. The inference to be drawn from all this is 
that in certain states of trance mediums go beyond the 
personal subconscious, beyond the verminous realm of 
Original Sin, into an area of subliminal mind in which, 
like a radiation from some distant source, the influence 
of Original Virtue makes itself faintly but still distinctly 
felt. Meanwhile, of course, if they neglect to make 
union with the Father their end and union with the 
Son, through works, a means to that end, they are in 
constant danger of finding themselves inspired, not by 
the Holy Ghost, but by all manner of inferior entities, 
some indigenous to their own personal subconscious, 
others existing ‘out there 5 in the psychic medium, 
some harmless or positively helpful, but others in the 
highest degree undesirable. 

With these inferential confirmations of the reality of 
mystical experience, with this evidence at one remove, 
Lallemant and his disciples did not have to concern 
themselves. They had their first-hand knowledge and, 
to validate it, an authoritative literature ranging from 
the Mystical Theology of Dionysius the Areopagite to 
the almost contemporary writings of St. Teresa and 
St. John of the Cross. Of the reality and the divine 
nature of the end, to which purification of the heart 
and docility to the Holy Spirit were the principal 
means, there was never in their minds the slightest 
question. In the past great servants of God had written 
of their experiences, and the orthodoxy of these writings 
had been guaranteed by the Doctors of the Church. 
And now, in the present, they themselves had lived 
through the agonizing Dark Nights of the senses and 
the will, and had known the peace which passeth all 
understanding. 



CHAPTER IV 


F OR those who had no vocation for it, life in a 
seventeenth-century convent was merely a succession 
of boredoms and frustrations, mitigated in some slight 
degree by an occasional Schwdrmerei , by gossip with 
visitors in the parlour, and by absorption, during leisure 
hours, in some innocent but entirely footling hobby. 
Father Surin, in his Letters , speaks of the ornaments 
in plaited straw upon which many good sisters of 
his acquaintance spent the greater part of their spare 
time. Their masterpiece, in this line, was a miniature 
straw coach, drawn by six straw horses, and destined 
to adorn the dressing-table of an aristocratic patroness. 
Of the nuns of the Visitation Father de la Colombiere 
writes that, though the rules of the order are admirably 
designed to lead souls to the highest perfection, and 
though he has met certain Visitandines of exalted 
holiness, it remains true, nevertheless, “that religious 
houses are filled with persons who keep their rules, get 
up, go to Mass, to prayer, to confession, to communion 
merely because it is the habit, because the bell tolls 
and because others do the same. Their heart has almost 
no part in what they do. They have their little notions, 
their little plans, which keep them busy; the things 
of God enter their minds only as things indifferent. 
Relatives and friends, whether within the convent or 
without, use up all their affections, so that there is left 
over for God only some kind of sluggish and forced 
emotion by no means acceptable to Him. . . . Com- 
munities which ought to be furnaces in which souls are 
for ever on fire with the love of God, remain instead in 
a condition of frightful mediocrity, and God grant that 
things may not go from bad to worse.” 

To Jean Racine, Port-Royal seemed uniquely admir- 
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able because of “the solitude of the parlour, the little 
eagerness shown by the nuns to enter into conversation, 
their lack of curiosity about the things of the world and 
even about the affairs of their neighbours.” From this 
catalogue of Port-Royal’s merits we can infer the corre- 
sponding defects of other, less remarkable convents. 

The house of Ursuline nuns, which was established 
at Loudun in 1626, was neither better nor worse than 
the average. Most of the seventeen nuns were young 
noblewomen, who had embraced monastic life, not out 
of any overmastering desire to follow the evangelical 
counsels and achieve Christian perfection, but because 
there was not enough money at home to provide them 
with dowries commensurate with their birth and accept- 
able to suitors of corresponding rank. There was nothing 
scandalous in their conduct and nothing particularly 
edifying. They observed their rule, but observed it with 
resignation rather than enthusiasm. 

Life at Loudun was hard. The nuns of the new 
foundation had arrived without money in a town that 
was half Protestant and wholly stingy. The only house 
they could afford to rent was a gloomy old building 
which nobody else would live in because it was notori- 
ously haunted. They had no furniture and for some 
time were compelled to sleep on the floor. The pupils, 
on whom they relied for their living, were slow in 
presenting themselves, and for a time these blue-blooded 
de Sazillys and d’Escoubleaus, the.se de Barbezieres and 
de la Mottes, these de Belcicls and de Dampierrcs, were 
compelled to work with their hands and to go without 
meat, not only on Fridays, but on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays as well. After a few months, 
snobbery came to their rescue. When bourgeois Loudun 
discovered that, for a very modest fee, it could have 
its female offspring taught good French and courtly 
manners by a second cousin once removed of Cardinal 
de Richelieu, by an even closer relative of Cardinal de 
Sourdis, by the younger daughter of a marquis and a 
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niece of the Bishop of Poitiers, boarders and day pupils 
came thick and fast. 

With them, at last, came prosperity. Servants were 
hired to do the dirty work, beef and mutton reappeared 
on the refectory table and the mattresses were taken 
off the floor and placed on wooden bedsteads. 

In 1627 the Prioress of the new community was 
transferred to another house of the order and a new 
Superior was appointed in her place. Her name in 
religion was Jeanne dcs Anges ; in the world it had 
been Jeanne de Belciel, daughter of Louis de Belciel, 
Baron de Coze, and of Charlotte Goumart d’Eschillais, 
who came of a family hardly less ancient and eminent 
than his own. Born in 1602, she was now in her middle 
twenties, her face rather pretty, but her body diminu- 
tive almost to dwarfishness and slightly deformed — 
presumably by some tubercular affection of the bones. 
Jeanne’s education had been only slightly less rudi- 
mentary than that of most young ladies of her time ; 
but she was possessed of considerable native intelli- 
gence, combined, however, with a temperament and a 
character which had made her a trial to others and 
her own worst enemy. Because of her deformity the 
child was physically unattractive; and the conscious- 
ness of being misshapen, the painful knowledge that 
she was an object either of repugnance or of pity, 
aroused in her a chronic resentment, which made it 
impossible for her either to feel affection or to permit 
herself to be loved. Disliking and consequently disliked, 
she lived in a defensive shell, issuing forth only to attack 
her enemies — and everybody, a priori, was an enemy — 
with sudden sarcasms or strange outbursts of jeering 
laughter. “I noticed,” Surin was to write of her, 
“that the Mother Superior had a certain jocosity of 
nature which excited her to laugh and crack jokes 
(bouffonner) and that the demon, Balaam, did his best 
to cherish and maintain this humour. I saw that this 
spirit was wholly opposed to the seriousness with which 
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one ought to take the things of God, and that it fostered 
in her a certain glee which destroys the compunction 
of heart indispensable to a perfect conversion to God. 
I saw that a single hour of this kind of jocularity was 
enough to ruin everything I had built up in the course 
of many days, and I induced in her a strong desire to 
rid herself of this enemy.” There is a laughter that is 
perfectly compatible with ‘‘the things of God” — a 
laughter of humility and self-criticism, a laughter of 
good-natured tolerance, a laughter in lieu of despair 
or indignation at the world’s perverse absurdity. Very 
different from any of these, Jeanne’s laughter was either 
of derision or of cynicism. Directed against others, 
never against herself, the first was a symptom of the 
unreconciled hunchback’s desire to be revenged on 
destiny by putting other people in their place — and 
their place, in spite of all appearances, was below her. 
Motivated by the same craving for compensatory 
dominance, the second was a more impersonal jeering 
and joking at all that, by current standards, was most 
solemn, lofty and grand. 

Persons of Jeanne’s character are apt to make a good 
deal of trouble, both for themselves and for other 
people. Incapable of coping with a very unpleasant 
child, her parents packed her off to an elderly aunt, 
who was the Prioress of a neighbouring abbey. After 
two or three years she was ignominiously returned ; the 
nuns could do nothing with her. Time passed, and life 
in the paternal chateau became so odious to her that 
even a cloister seemed preferable to home. She entered 
the Ursuline house at Poitiers, passed through the usual 
novitiate and took her vows. As might have been 
expected, Jeanne did not make a very satisfactory nun ; 
but her family was rich and influential, and the 
Superior deemed it expedient to put up with her. And 
then, almost overnight, there was a marvellous change 
for the better. Ever since her coming to Loudun 
Soeur Jeanne had behaved with exemplary piety and 
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diligence. The young woman who, at Poitiers, had 
been so insubordinate, so wanting in zeal, so slack in 
the performance of her duties, was now the perfect 
religious — obedient, hard-working and devout. Deeply 
impressed by this conversion, the retiring Prioress 
recommended Sister Jane as the person best fitted to 
take her place. 

Fifteen years later the convert gave her own version 
of this episode. “I took good care,” she wrote, “to 
make myself indispensable to those in authority, and 
since there were but few nuns, the Superior was obliged 
to assign me to all the offices of the community. It was 
not that she could not do without me, for she had other 
nuns more capable and better than I ; it was merely 
that I imposed upon her by a thousand little com- 
pliances and so made myself necessary to her. I knew 
so well how to adapt myself to her humour and to 
prevail upon her, that at last she found nothing well 
done except what was done by me; she even believed 
that I was good and virtuous. This puffed up my # heart 
to such an extent that I had no difficulty in performing 
actions which seemed to be worthy of esteem. I knew 
how to dissimulate and I made use of hypocrisy, so that 
my Superior might go on thinking well of me and be 
favourable to my inclinations ; and in effect she granted 
me many privileges which I abused, and since she was 
herself good and virtuous and believed that I too 
intended to go to God with Christian perfection, she 
often invited me to converse with worthy monks, which 
I did in order to humour her and to pass the time.” 

When the worthy monks took their leave, they would 
push through the grille some newly translated classic 
of the spiritual life. One day it was a treatise by 
Blosius ; another, the Life of the Blessed Mother 1'eresa 
of Avila, written by herself, with St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions and Del Rio on angels thrown in for good 
measure. As she read these books, as she learned to 
discuss their contents with the Prioress and the good 
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fathers, Soeur Jeanne found her attitude insensibly 
changing. These pious talks in the parlour, these studies 
in the literature of mysticism, ceased to be mere time- 
killers and became means to a specific end. If she read 
the mystics, if she talked with the visiting Carmelites 
of perfection, it was not at all “for the sake of her 
own advancement in the spiritual life, but solely in 
order to seem clever and to outshine all the other nuns 
in every kind of company.” The unreconciled hunch- 
back’s craving for superiority had found another outlet, 
a new and fascinating field in which to operate. There 
were still occasional outbursts of sarcasm and cynical 
buffoonery ; but in the graver intervals Sister Jane was 
now the expert in spirituality, the learned consultant 
on all matters of mystical theology. Exalted by her 
new-found knowledge, she could now look down on 
her sisters with an altogether delightful mingling of 
contempt and pity. True, they were pious, they were 
trying, poor things, to be good — but with what a 
piddling kind of virtue, what an ignorant and, one 
might say, brutish devotion! What did they know of 
extraordinary graces? What of spiritual touches, of 
rapts and inspirations, of aridities and the night of the 
senses? And the answer, the highly gratifying answer 
to all these questions was that they knew nothing at 
all. Whereas she — the little dwarf with one shoulder 
higher than the other — she knew practically everything. 

Mmc. Bovary came to a bad end because she 
imagined herself to be the kind of person she in fact 
was not. Perceiving that Flaubert’s heroine embodied a 
very widespread human tendency, Jules de Gaultier 
coined from her name the word ‘bovarism’ and wrote 
a book on the subject, which is well worth the reading. 
Bovarism is by no means invariably disastrous. On the 
contrary, the process of imagining that wc are what 
we are not, and of acting upon this imagination, is one 
of the most effective mechanisms of education. The 
title of the most enduring of all books of Christian 
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devotion — The Imitation of Christ — bears eloquent wit- 
ness to this fact. It is by thinking and acting in any 
given situation, not as we would normally think and 
act, but rather as we imagine that we should do if 
we were like some other and better person, that we 
finally cease to be like our old selves and come, instead, 
to resemble our ideal model. 

Sometimes, of course, the ideal is low and the chosen 
model more or less undesirable. But the bovaristic 
mechanism of imagining ourselves to be what we are 
not, and of thinking and acting as though that fancy 
were a fact, remains the same. There is, for example, 
a bovarism in the realm of vice — the bovarism of the 
good boy who conscientiously takes to drinking and 
whoring in order to be like some generally admired 
he-man or dare-devil. There is a bovarism in the field 
of hierarchical relationships — the bovarism of the bour- 
geois snob who imagines himself to be an aristocrat 
and tries to behave as such. There is a political 
bovarism — the bovarism of those who practice the 
imitation of Lenin or Webb or Mussolini. There is a 
cultural and aesthetic bovarism — the bovarism of the 
prtcieuses ridicules , the bovarism of the modern philistine 
who is converted overnight from the cover of the 
Saturday Evening Post to Picasso. And finally there is 
bovarism in religion — and we have at one end of the 
scale the saint who wholeheartedly imitates Christ, 
and at the other the hypocrite who tries to look like 
a saint in order the more effectively to pursue his own 
unholy ends. In the middle ground, somewhere between 
the two extremes of Tartufe and St. John of the Cross, 
there exists a third, hybrid variety of religious bovarists. 
These, the absurd but often touching comedians of the 
spiritual life, are neither consciously wicked nor resol- 
utely holy. Their all too human desire is to make the 
best of both worlds. They aspire to be saved — but 
without going to too much trouble; they hope to be 
rewarded — but only for looking like heroes, only for 
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talking like contemplatives, not for doing or being. The 
faith which sustains them is the illusion, half recognized 
as such', half earnestly believed in, that by saying 
“Lord, Lord” sufficiently often they will contrive, some- 
how or other, to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Without “Lord, Lord,” or some more elaborate 
doctrinal or devotional equivalent, the process of re- 
ligious bovarization would be difficult, in some cases 
all but impossible. The pen is mightier than the sword 
in this sense : that it is by means of verbalized thought 
that we direct and maintain our efforts. But it is 
possible to make use of words as a substitute for effort, 
to live in a purely verbal universe and not in the given 
world of immediate experience. To change a vocabu- 
lary is easy; to change external circumstances or our 
own ingrained habits is hard and tiresome. The religious 
bovarist who is not prepared to undertake a whole- 
hearted imitation of Christ contents himself with the 
acquisition of a new vocabulary. But a new vocabulary 
is not the same thing as a new environment or a new 
character. The letter kills, or merely leaves inert; it is 
the spirit, it is the reality underlying verbal signs, which 
gives new life. Phrases which, at their first formulation, 
expressed significant experiences, tend (such is the 
nature of human beings and their religious organiza- 
tions) to become a mere jargon, a pious slang, by 
means of which the hypocate disguises his conscious 
wickedness and the more or less harmless comedian 
tries to deceive himself and impress his fellows. As we 
should expect, Tartufe speaks and teaches others to 
speak the language of the sons and servants of God. 

De toutes amities il detache mon dme, 

El je verrais mourir frerc, enfanls, mere et femme 

Queje m'en soucierais autant que de cela. 

We recognize a distorted echo of the Gospels, a parody 
of the Ignatian and Salesian doctrine of holy indiffer- 
ence. And how movingly, when at last he is unmasked. 
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docs the hypocrite confess his total depravity ! All the 
saints have always believed themselves to be enormous 
sinners, and Tartufe is no exception to the rule. 

Oui , mon Jr he, je suis un mechant, un coupable, 

Un malheureux pecheur , tout plein d'iniquite. 

Le plus grand scelerat qui jamais ait eti. 

It is the language of St. Catherine of Siena — and the 
language, when she remembers to speak it, of Soeur 
Jeanne des Anges in her Autobiography. 

Even when he is making passes at Elmire, Tartufe 
employs the phraseology of the devout. “Do vos regards 
divins Vineffable douceur ” — applied to God or to Christ, 
the words are to be found in the writing of every 
Christian mystic. “C'en est fait J cries the indignant 
Orgon, when at last he discovers the truth, 

C’en estfait.je renam e a tous les gens de bien ; 

J'en aurai dhormais i me horreur ejfroyable, 

El rn'en vais devenir pour eux pire quun diable. 

» 

His more sensible brother has to give him a little 
lecture on semantics. Because some gens de bien are not 
what they seem to be, it does not follow that all are 
villains or comedians. Every case must be considered 
on its own merits. 

In the course of the seventeenth century several 
eminent directors of souls — Cardinal Bona was one of 
them, the Jesuit, Father Guillore was another — pub- 
lished exhaustive treatises on the problems of dis- 
tinguishing false spirituality from the genuine article, 
mere words from living substance, fraud and phantasy 
from “extraordinary graces.” Subjected to tests of the 
kind proposed by these writers, it seems most im- 
probable that Soeur Jeanne would for long have suc- 
ceeded in ‘getting away with it.’ Unhappily, her 
directors were only too uncritically anxious to give her 
the benefit of every doubt. Sane or hysterical, but in 
either condition the consummate actress, Soeur Jeanne 
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had the misfortune to be taken seriously on every 
occasion except, as we shall see, the one when she was 
doing her best to tell the plain unvarnished truth. 

If her directors took her seriously, it was either 
because they had their own, not too creditable reasons 
for believing in her extraordinary graces, or else because 
they were committed by temperament and Weltanschau- 
ung to this kind of illusion. How seriously, we may 
now ask, did she take herself? How seriously was she 
taken by her fellow nuns? We can only guess at the 
answers to these questions. 

There must be times when, however word-perfect in 
their impressive roles, the comedians of the spiritual 
life become uneasily conscious that something is not 
quite right, that perhaps, after all, God is not mocked 
and that even human beings may not (appalling 
thought!) be quite so dumb as one might be led to 
suppose. 

This last truth seems to have dawned upon Soeur 
Jeanne at a fairly early stage in her long-drawn 
impersonation of St. Teresa. “God,” she writes, “very 
often permitted that things should happen to me at 
the hands of creatures, which gave me much pain.” 
Through the obscuring veils of this odd jargon we 
divine the ironic shrug with which Sister X received 
some specially eloquent discourse on the Spiritual 
Marriage, the hard-boiled comment made by Sister Y 
on Jeanne’s new trick, in church, of rolling up her eyes 
and pressing her hands, like some saint in a baroque 
picture, over a bosom wildly palpitating with extra- 
ordinary graces. We all imagine ourselves to be simul- 
taneously clear-sighted and impenetrable; but, except 
when blinded by some infatuation, other people can 
see through us just as easily as we can see through 
them. The discovery of this fact is apt to be exceedingly 
disconcerting. 

Fortunately for Sceur Jeanne — or perhaps very un- 
fortunately — the first Prioress of the Loudun house was 
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less perspicacious than those other creatures whose 
ironic scepticism had given her so much pain. Deeply 
impressed by her young pupil’s holy conversation and 
exemplary behaviour, the good mother had felt no 
hesitation in recommending Jeanne’s appointment as 
Prioress. And now the appointment had been made, 
and here she was — only twenty-five and the head of a 
house, the queen of a tiny empire, whose seventeen 
subjects were bound by Holy Obedience to take her 
orders and listen to her advice. 

Now that victory had been won, now that the fruits 
of a long and arduous campaign were securely in her 
grasp, Socur Jeanne felt that she was entitled to a 
holiday. She went on with her mystical reading, she 
continued, on occasion, to talk very learnedly about 
Christian perfection ; but in the intervals she permitted 
herself — indeed, as Superior, she actually commanded 
herself— to take it easy. In the parlour, where she was 
now free to spend as much time as she liked, the new 
Prioress indulged in interminable conversation* with 
her friends and acquaintances of the uncloistered world. 
Years later she piously expressed the wish that she 
might be permitted to set forth “all the faults I com- 
mitted and caused to be committed in the course of 
conversations which were not strictly necessary; for 
then it would be seen how dangerous it is to expose 
young nuns with such facility at the grilles of their 
convent parlours, even though their talk may seem to 
be wholly spiritual.” Yes, even the most spiritual dis- 
courses, as the Prioress knew only too well, had a 
curious way of winding up as something very different. 
One started out with a series of edifying remarks about 
the devotion to St. Joseph, about meditation and the 
precise moment when it might be allowed to give 
place to the prayer of simple regard, about holy 
indifference and the practice of the presence of God — 
one started with these things and then, before one knew 
where one was or how precisely one had got there, one 
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was discussing, yet again, the exploits of the fascinating 
and aobminable M. Grandier. 

“That shameless creature in the rue du Lion d’Or. 
. . . That young hussy who was M. Herve’s housekeeper 
before he got married. . . . That cobbler’s daughter 
who was now in the service of Her Majesty, the Queen 
Mother, and who kept him posted about all that went 
on at court. . . . And his penitents. . . . One shudders 
to think. ... Yes, in the sacristy, Reverend Mother, in 
the sacristy — not fifteen paces from the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. . . . And that poor little Trincant, seduced, you 
might say, under her father’s nose, in his own library. 
And now it was Mile, de Brou. Yes, that prude, that 
precisian. So much attached to virginity that she would 
never marry. So devout that, when her mother died, 
she talked of turning Carmelite. Instead of which . . .” 

Instead of which ... In her own case, the Prioress 
reflected, there had been no 'instead.’ A novice at 
nineteen, a nun when she was barely of age. And yet, 
after the death of her sisters and her two brothers, her 
parents had begged her to come home and get married 
and give them grandchildren. Why had she refused? 
Why, though she hated this dismal life between four 
walls, had she persisted in taking the final vows? Was 
it for the love of God, or out of dislike for her mother? 
Was it to spite M. de Coze or to please Jesus? 

She thought with envy of Madeleine de Brou. No 
choleric father, no prying mother; plenty of money; 
and her own mistress, free to do a: she pleased. And 
now she had Grandier. 

Envy modulated into hatred and contempt. 

This hypocrite, with her pale face like the face of a 
virgin martyr in a picture book ! This soft-spoken dis- 
sembler, with her beads and her long prayers and her 
pocket edition of the Bishop of Geneva in red morocco ! 
And all the time, under those black w eeds, behind those 
downcast eyes, what a burning, what lechery! No 
better than that slut in the rue du Lion d’Or, no better 
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than the cobbler’s daughter, or the little Trincar>t. And 
these at least had the excuse of being young or widowed ; 
which was more than could be said for that crld maid 
of thirty-five, with a figure like a maypole and no looks 
at all. Whereas she, the Prioress, was still in her 
twenties, and Sister Claire de Sazilly used to say that 
her face under its coif was like an angel’s peeping 
through a cloud. And what eyes ! Everybody had 
always admired her eyes — even her mother, even her 
detestable old aunt, the Abbess. If only she could get 
him as far as the parlour ! Then she would look at him 
through the grille — look at him fixedly, searchingly, 
with eyes that should reveal her soul in all its nakedness. 
Yes, in all its nakedness; for the grille was not the 
adjunct of modesty ; it was in lieu of modesty. Restraint 
had been taken out of the mind and embodied in an 
iron lattice. Behind bars one could be shameless. 

But, alas, the opportunity for shamelessness never 
presented itself. The parson had no reasons, either 
professional or personal, for visiting the convert. He 
was not the nuns’ director, he had no relatives among 
their pupils. His lawsuits and his parochial duties left 
him no leisure for mindless chatter, or talk about 
perfection, and his mistresses left him no appetite for 
new and hazardous ‘embarkations.’ Month succeeded 
month, year followed year, and the Prioress had still 
found no occasion for the deployment of those irresist- 
ible eyes of hers ; so far as she was concerned, Grandier 
remained merely a name — but a name of power, a 
name that conjured up unavowable phantasies, spirits 
familiar and unclean, a demon of curiosity, an incubus 
of concupiscence. 

A bad reputation is the mental equivalent of the 
purely physiological appeals issued by animals during 
their mating seasons — cries, odours and even, in the 
case of certain moths, infra-red radiation. In a woman, 
a name for promiscuity constitutes a standing invitation 
to every male within gossip-range. And how fascinating, 
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even tfo the most respectable ladies, is the professional 
seduce\ the hardened breaker of hearts! In the 
imagination of hi" female paiishiomrs Grandicr’s 
amorous exploits took oil ht ion. proportions. He bet ame 
a mythical figure, part ]upit<r, part Sat\ r b< stially 
lustful .ind ) < t, or tlnnlm., dhiiuH ittraili\e At 
the time ol his trial, a mauicd lidy, bilongin, to one 
of T.oudun’s most honourabh Iambus testified that, 
after admmntei mg lomniumon, the pj» > m hid looked 
at lur fixidh, whin upon slu ' va. sn/id with j 
\iohnt lovi for him wliuh In ’an with a htlh tlmll m 
ail h " membiis” \in.thn m« t him m tin stmt and 
was incontinent!) ovtitorn h> ‘an txtraordmary 
passion.” \ third unitl, l«.oktd at him a Ik was 
intc ting a rhurrh and Mi “(mi idmglv gie it {motions, 
togttlnr with impulses mu ii Hint sin would vuy much 
have likid to ship with linn th< ri and tlun. All thc r o 
1 »di* > WU’ 1 not orion Iv \irtuou. ind ol unhlr unshod 
r pul Uion Lull ol tliun m>uoui had a homo with 
a man in it mil a gt mm i.ivlv 11 k pool I’dokss 
lj.tr) noth i mi to do, no husband, no «. hilt lit’) ind no 
venation. Wh.ir womkr i* '•In too L l! in lo\i with the 
dt lu ious moiiitir! "La vt rt b,u uu ", fui IfUcrntrU 
t'OHbh , (fu'a/i ht phtuit {ilus qne It (r),wnn>, tju'f/lc dis nL 
t f > I't hit * >i> toilUsu > Jict'or ’ 1 hat double < in toattis 

w i ins to r.usi ol! to a lu dit pn'ui, so Un< Giandicr 
b soini s tin ob]< < t ol altici ;n l < void (hi limit of 
i \pi rn n< i alh > turn > whit h d «v. . •mpo^sibk for anyone 
ti' f< il and >. t s}r b It tin m m ah *le n monsttou> and 
pirviru cnomaiv. I he tnou°iit <>f tin patom [numb'd 
la t t ommn< ’Uslv. Ik r m M*,,.* >n >, wku 1* mould havt 
been a pr n n< e ol the pri s« mi ot God, win a pi. x tire, 
m toad, of tlu pit sun ol l ibun Gr unlit i m i uhir 
ot the olvuuuh liwmitmg mi.gt whnh lad < t y st n- 
h/crl, m In r hniy, nound Jus name. IIns wa< the 
unob]nti\e and tluulmi kuutliss an’ insou di sire 
ol th< mt'tU foi the s< n, ol tin schookrul loi the 
croonei, id the bon.il and Irustiattd hous{wife lox 

i 
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Rudolph Valentino. On such merely carnal ^ins as' 
r gluttony and lust, the body imposes, by its very? nature 
((and constitution, certain limits. But however v/eak the 
/flesh, the spirit is always indefinitely willing. To sins 
(; of the will and the imagination kind nature sets no 
•* limits. Avarice and the lust for power are as nearly 
'..infinite as anything in this sublunary world can be. 
i And so is the thing which D. H. Lawrence called “sex 
in the head.” As heroic passion, it is one of the last 
, infirmities of noble mind. As imagined sensuality, it is 
• one of the first infirmities of the insane mind. And in 
: either case (being free of the body and the limitations 
imposed by fatigue, by boredom, by the essential 
irrelevance of material happenings to our ideas and 
: fancies), it partakes of the infinite. Behind her bars the 
Prioress found herself the victim of an insatiable 
- monster, her own imagination. In her own person she 
combined the Ircrnbling and lacerated quarry with an 
■ infernal analogue, of the Hound of Heaven. As might 
have been expected, her health broke down and by 
1 1629 Soho Jeanne was suffering from a psyelio-somatie. 
“derangement of the stomach which,” according to 
Dr. Rngici and the surgeon Mannoury, “rendered her 
/ so weak that it was with difficulty that she could walk.” 

All this time, let us remember, the Ursulincs’ 
pen si 0 mint was purveying reading and writing, the 
catechism and deportment, to a growing enrolment of 
young girls. How, one wonders, did the pupils react 
to the ministrations of a head-mistress in the clutch of 
a sexual obsession, of teachers already infected by the 
r hysteria of their principal? To this question the docu- 
ments provide, unfortunately, no answer. All we know 
is that it was not until a later stage of the proceedings 
that indignant parents began to remove their children 
from the good sisters’ caie. For the present, it would 
seem, the mental atmosphere of the convent was not 
, so manifestly abnormal as to arouse alarm. Then, early 
in the fifth year of the Prioress’s reiem. there occurred 
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a serieiof events which, though unimportant in them- 
selves, v^ere destined to lia\ c enormous consequences. 

The t^rst of these events was the death of the 
Ursulines’ director, Canon Moussaut. A most w r orthy 
priest, the Canon had consc icnlioush don< his hist for 
the n' w community, but his ben, since lie was on the 
brink of second childhood, had not bicn very good. 
He understood tiothing of his penitent , and Ins peni- 
tents, on then side, paid no attention to mylhinq he 
said. 

At the news of Memswinl's d< ltli, tin lhioiess trice! 
her Larch st to look sad, bur inwardly die v as filled 
with an efhivtseent elation. At last <d 1> t 1 

As soon as the old g< nth man wa nfely bu»i<‘d, she 
despatched a letter to Grancbcr It bee ail with a 
paragiaph about the int parable los, sustained by the 
lommuuity, went on to s|iis> Ik r own and In r sister-,’ 
need ten spuiuial gnnlaiie e by s< me diteVoi no less 
wise and holy than the char dilunet and ended with 
an invitation to Ciando » to te p into the ( ’anon’s shot ,. 
Exeept lor the '•pilling, which had alway , be n bum 
Jeanne '> weak* si point, the letter was altogether 
admirable. Reading through the lair copy, the Piioitss 
could not see how he could possibly lesist an appeal 
at once so heartfelt, so pmux, ->o deiuatelv llrttoing. 

Rut Oiandier’s an ,we t, when it .line, was a polite 
refusal. Nett only ehd he ml horwelf i.nwoithv of so 
high an honoui , he was also inn h loo busy with his 
dutits as a patish orient 

From the pinn wle of jov rhe> Piie>re , tumbled head- 
long into a disappoint men* m which gne'l was mingled 
with huiL pride and e>ut ct which ih>ie <>i w, as die 
ruminated the bitten fuel ol her deft at, a cold persistent 
rage, a 'teady m ihgnancy of hatred. 

To imple ment this loathing w is by no means easy, 
for the parson inhabited a woild hit »vhich it was 
impossible for a cloistered nun to pcnetiale She could 
not go to him; and he would not go to her. Their 
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Nearest approach to a personal contact cam^ when 
^jMadeleine de Brou called at the convent to J: isit her 
igaiece, who was one of the boarders. Entering/ the par- 
! lour, Madeleine found the Prioress confronting her on 
, the other side of the grille. She uttered a polite greeting 
and was answered by a torrent of abuse that became 
* more shrilly violent with every passing moment. 
“Whore, strumpet, dcbaucher of priests, committer of 
the ultimate sacrilege!” Througu the bars the Prioress 
spat at her rival. Madeleine turned and fled. 

\ The last hope of a personal, face-to-face \ engeanre 
'was now goue. But one dung, at least, Soeur Jeanne 
qould still do : she could associate herself and the whole 
community under her charge with Grundiei’s avowed 
enemies. Without delay she sent for the man who, of 
all the loral clerics, had the most cogent reasons for 
detesting him. Ill-fas on red, congenitally lame, devoid 
of talent no less ilian ol charm, Canon Mignon had 
always envied the parson's pood looks, quick wit and 
ea*,y successes. To this gencial and, so to say, antecedent 
antipathy had been added, over the years, a number of 
more speuhe grounds foi dislike Crandier’s sarcasms, 
Pie seduction of Mignon's cousin, Philippe Trincant, 
and, more in nitly, a quarrel over a piece of property 
disputed between the collegial church of Saintc-Croix 
and the parish of Saint-Pierre. Ac ting against the advice 
of his fellow canons, Mignon had taken the case to 
court and, as they had all prophesied, lost it. He was 
still smarting under this humiliation when the Prioress 
summoned him to the convent parlour, and, after 
talking at large about tin spnitual life and in particular 
of the parson’s scandalous behaviour, invited him to 
become the nuns' confessor. The oiler was immediately 
accepted. A n< w ally had joined the forces leagued 
against Grandicr. Precisely how that ally was to be 
made use of, Mignon did not yet know. But, like a 
good general, he was prepared to seize every oppor- 
tunity that might present itself. 
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w In tSLe Prioress’s mink, meanwhile, the new hatred 
for Grandier had not abolished, had not even mitigated, 
the old Obsessive desires The imagiued hero of heF 
wahmg or nocturnal dreams remained the same, but 
now he was no longn the Pnme C h irmin^ tor whom 
onelrlttht case mint opt n at night but an impoi innate 
incubus, who delighted in lnfhetmg up »n h,s vie Pm 
the outrage of an unw « Iconic but nitprcss.ble pUa<uie. 
After Moussaut's dtatJi Secur Jeanne dre mud on 
st \ 1 1 al of ( asions th it the old ni in li id t onu L u h fi .m 
Purgatory to nuploie his fount r penitents tui the 
assistant e ol their pi tuis But e\tn as he plaintively 
spoke, everything tlungui md it w is no lingo the 
pcison ol her Lilt conftssoi but the ' hi .mil s« mblance 
of L ibain Grandui who Uttiiug his words and 
bchiviour at the same time as he h.,1 if, talked to htr 
of amours, plud hci with tauva •, no It ss msoltnt thin 
unt haste, and prtssed Inr to to ml lmn what was no 
longer In rs to dispose til that wlneh bv lut vows she 
had consreiat.d tt lnr divnu BnJfgiotnn ’ 

In the nun mugs tin Prions-. would n t ount tlnse 
noeturml idvtnturcs to lit r ftllovv nuns 111 t il< s lost 
nothing m the telling md, within a vtiy little while, 
two other pmno ladies Sam (lure eh Sa/illy 
(Cardinal Riclicluus cousin' md uiotht i (hurt, a 
lai Mster, were also b iviin visi n-> of importunate 
tlerg>mtn and lieannc a voie e tl it vvhispeml the most 
mdelieatf propositions in tlun ear 

lhe next, tin determining even* i the long series 
which ltd at list to the pai>ons th strut tnm wa» a 
rather silly piaitnal joki Devi eel b> a eommiUtc of 
the youngti nuns and then oleh i pupils, for tht purpose 
of Inght emng tin bibns incl the pious md simple- 
minded tldtrs, tht joke w is a simple hallow e’» ii affair 
of pi etendtd apparitions <ind poltergeists Tht house 
m which tht nuns and tlmr boaidcis le lodged had 
a reputation, as wc have alreadv sten, for being 
haunted. Its otcupnnts were tlieiefoie well prepared 
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to be terrified when, shortly after the old jfJanon’s 
death, a while-sheeted figure was seen to glide about 
<the dormitories. After the first visitation, all d/lors were 
carefully bolted; but the phantoms either made their 
way along the leads and entered through the windows, 
or else were admitted by their fifth column within the 
rooms. Clothes were plucked olf the beds, faces were 
touched by icy fingers. Gverhcid, in the attics, thcie 
was a groaning and a rattling 01 chains. The children 
screamed; the Reverend Mothers crossed themselves 
and appealed to St. Joseph. In sain. Alter a few quiet 
nights the ghosts would b" back again. The school and 
convent weie in a panic . 

Seated at his listening post in the confessional, 
Canon Mignon knew about everything -about the 
incubi in the cells, about the ghosts in the dormitoiies, 
about tilt praelit.il job) is in the attics. Hi knew about 
everything and suddenly a light tlawntd and the 
finger of Providence was inanilist. All thiugs, he now 
perceived, weie wo'king together lor good He* w r ould 
work with them. To this tnd. he reprimanded the 
joke is, (ml ordered them to ,>ay nothing about their 
pranks. lit iustilhtl a new tenor into the victims of 
those prinks by telling them that the things they had 
taken for ghosts woe mon piolubly th vils. And he 
conhrim tl the Motln r Superior and ho lei low vision- 
aries in tlicir hallucinations by assuring them that ihtir 
nightly visitants were real and m inifesl)y T Satanic . Alter 
which he repaired, with four or five of the parson’s 
most influential enemies to M. Trineant’s country 
house at Piiytlardane. a league from town. There, 
belbic tin as a milled council ol war. be gave an account 
of what w a •, happening in the convent and showed how 
the situation might be exploited to Grandier’s dis- 
advantage. I he ruatler was discussed and a plan of 
campaign, complete with secret weapons, psychological 
warfare and a supernatural intelligent e service, was 
diawn up. The conspirators parted in the highest of 
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spirits^. This time, they all felt, they had him — on 
toast. \ 

Mignfiin’s next step was to call on the Carmelites^ 
Wliat he needed was a good exoicist. Could the 
Reverend Fathers provide one? Enthusiastically the* 
Prior gave him, not one, but three — Fathers Eusebe 
de Saint-Micliel, Pierre-Thnmas de Saint-Charles and 
Antonin de la Ohurite. With Mignon, tin. y set to work 
at once and were so successful in their operations that, 
within a few days, all except two or three of the oldist 
nuns were basing mghtlv \isits from the pat son. 

After a time rumours began to leak out of the 
hauutid nunnery, and in a little while it was a matter 
of common knowledge that the good sifters were all 
possessed by devils, and that the devils laid the blame 
for everything on the spritely M. Grandier. The 
Protestants, as cm be imagined, wort d< lighted. That 
a popi h piiest had conspired wilh Satin to debauch 
ari entire convsin of UiMilmes was almost enough to 
console them foi the fall ol Ea Rochelle. 

As for the paison hinw If, he mcidy shxuggcd his 
shouldus. After all, lie had mver so much as set eyes 
on tlic Prioress and her frantic chtt'rs. Whai these 
demented women said about him was mcrclv the 
produ* t of tin ii malady melancholy adm: eombined 
with a touch of Jutoi uttnnus. Debarred from nun, the 
pcior things must needs imagine an incubus. When these 
remarks wue reported to Canon Mignon he only 
smiled and remarked that lie laughs b< < who laughs last. 

Meanwhile the Inborn of exorcizing all these 
demoniacs was so gieat that, after some months of 
heroic wrestling with the demons, the Canon had to 
call for reinforcements. The tirsi to be summoned was 
Pierre Rangier, the Cute of Vemeis, a man who owed 
Ins very considerable influence m the diocese and his 
universal unpopularity to the fact th, t he had made 
himself the Bishop's spy and secret agent. With Rangier 
participating in the exorcisms, the Canon could feci 
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confident that there would be Uo scepticism ill high 
^places. The possession would be official and orthodox. 
“ . To Rangier’s was soon added the collaboration of 
^another priest of a vary differ ( nt stamp. M. Barre, 
fCure of Samt-Jarqucs in the neighbouring town of 
Chmon, was oik of those negative ( hristians to whom 
,the devil is imoni par ably tnoie real and more inter- 
ims ting than God. He saw the p-int of eleven hoofs m 
everything, he iieognized S itan's woik in all the odd, 
all the disastrous, ill the too pleasuiable events of 
human life 1 njovins nothing so much as a good tussle 
f ‘with Behai 01 Bn 1/e hub, In was lot ever fabricating 
and exorcizing de mniuao I hanks to his e fforts, Chinon 
was lull of laving gnls, bcwit> he d cons husbands 
unable, be « aus< ofunic sou < r< r’s maliLn int spells to 
pcifoTtn the ii conjugtl duues In his parish nobody 
could emnpLun that lift was uninte uslm" , what with 
the ( ,tu and the devil, the*' was never a dull moment. 

Mignon s imitation w i accepted with alaemy, and 
a few davs 1 Uei Ba.i artne 1 fioin ( hi non at the head 
of a proecjiioii iomieel bv a 1 u< e body of bio more 
fanatical parishnm* rs To hu great disgust he found 
that, up to this time the t \oi< nms had lie cn < onductcd 
behind close 1 doois I o huh ore ’•> hglu unde r a bushel 
what an tile i 1 Whv n it "ivi tin public i chance to 
be edified* 1 he le>ois ol the Ur«ulnns’ chapd wtie 
thrown opt n, the moo pouted in At his thud attempt, 
Baire sue ( ceded m soidim 1- the Meither Superior into 
convulsions ‘Be reave el eit ->e me and u ason,” Serur 
Jeann '■filled on the fleoi lhe sputalois were de- 
lighted, cspeeiallv when she showed hci legs finally, 
after mim 1 violences, vexations heiwlings and gimd- 
ings of tee tli, two ol which at the back of tht mouth 
were bioke n,” the devil obeved the ordei to leave his 
victim in pta-'e file Pnorcss 1 ly exhausted; M. Barrel 
wiped the sweat horn his for c head. And now it was 
the turn of Canon Mignon and Saurt lam d< Sazilly, 
of Father Luscbius md tin lay sister, of M. Rangier 
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:and bitter Gabrielle of the Incarnation. The per- 
formance ended only with the ending of the day. The 
^ spectator* trooped out into the autumnal twilight. It 
t was universally agreed that, not since the coming of 
' those travelling acrobats, with the two dwarfs and the 
performing bears, had pool old Loudun b< cn ticited 
to such a good show as this. And all fiee of < harge for 
of course you didn’t hate to pul anything in the bag 
when it was passed round, and if you did give something, 
a farthing would make as good a jingle as a sixpence. 

Two days lain, on 8th ()< tohe r ib \i, bar re won his 
first major victory, by routing Asmodeus, one of the 
seven devils who had taken up resident* in the body 
of the Prioress. Speaking through tin lips of the 
demoniac, Acmodcus revealed that he was tnlrcnched 
in the lower belly. For more dian tuo hours Bane 
wrestled with him. Again and again the sonorous Latin 
phrases rum bit d forth. “ l xnniso te. vrwiundtidme \piritus, 
omnis in ursio ndversaru. otni < phantasm/*, unmt r legio, in 
nomine Domini noUri Jisu < ('hnsti. eradiun • et effugarr ah 
hoe plamate Dn." 1 And then then would be a sprinkling 
of holy wattr, a laying on of hands, a laying on of the 
stole, of the breviary, of relics. “ Adjtiro te, snpais antique , 
per Judicttn vtvotum it mortumum . per J art otem tuum, per 
Jaetoum niundi, per tarn <m habit potestatem nntiindt te in 
gehtnnam, ut ah hoe Janvdo Dn, aid ad sinum Eechsiae 
iccuirit, aim nutu it cxeratu Jtuom iui jtstinus diuedas.” 2 
But insttad of departing. Asmod us merely laughed 
and utti red a few playful blasplimn .. Another man 
would have admitted delc.it. .Not v M. Barrc. lie 
oidered the Prioress to bt earned to her tell and sent 
in haste for tin apothecary M. Adam came, bringing 

1 tAort .A tint, must 1# 'in spirit, Cvtrs onsl mmt of the 
Adversary, ouiv spLctu T C'vi> It^un, in th< iuiim of tuu lord ]tsus 
(ttmsl, be thou uprooted ami pul t > from tins urati f * of Go l ” 

* “I conjure thf<, me Mil icrpent by tL^ Ji d of tlv living and 
s the diad, by tin make* by the nukci of th<* wo ‘ by him who has 
the power to <.ast tht< into qtivnun, that fioui t/u* s< r ant of God, 
who hastens back to the bo^oui of the Church, fho i with tin hais and 
Z afflictions of th\ fury speedily d< part *' 
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with him the classical emblem of his profession, the 
huge brass syringe ofMolieresque farce and sevehteenth- 
century medical reality. A quart of holy water was 
ready for him The syringe was filled, and M Adam 
approached the b< d on whit h the Mother Superior 
was lytna Peiecmng that his last hour was at hand, 
Asmodcus threw a fit In \ am. 1 he Prioress’s limbs 
wexe pinioned, stxong hands 'uld down the wiitliing 
body and, with the skill born of long piactice, M Adam 
adrmnistexcd tin mil iculous enema Two minutes 
latex, Asmodtus had taken his departure 1 

In the aulobiogi iphv which she wrote some years 
latei, Sa ur J< aunt tsuiies us that, duiing the first 
months of lit 1 pns,e -.sum, hex mind was so contused 
that she could umuubi 1 nothing of what h id happened 
to her Ph» stxtcxnent m ly be tiue ox it may not. 
There are many things which we would like to forget, 
which \\< do our best to suppie '•s, but which in faet 
we go on i, me mix no ^ nn'\ to>> \i\ ltlh \I. Adnn’s 
syringe lox tx.iirpl • 

1 tom msuleteel mIUoocI til. i r are maxty w tys of 
escape mlo a i ir\ d conehtini o' subliuinunt\ Ihis 
state part ike s of th« \othin_ > ms which i the diemeof 
so many of M ill trine s poctm 

M i a / (I at t sf tn n in '< 

(,/u iii'iifT n i n id l iii nt <7<i m o tul 
> i 1 h I l \t It * Q i lit t III ill ' / « 

But foi man) persons, .doolutc Nothingness is not 
enough Wh it thee want i a Nothing with negative 
qualities, a Nonentity that stinks and is ludeous, like 
Baudclaut s 

l iti ii 1 1 qu.‘ i tt i pi > d iii t ujfnust jm < 

( l’i in au one d in call rc un e idanc clui u 

This also is in experience of Nothingness -but with 

1 Baiic w is n t iIk inuai >r of this adjun t to exorcism 1 alkmaut 
rtroids i I rt nch nobl< min, M dr ftnaque had used it s» rress- 
full\ on a p sussed nun ol his acquaintance lodiy, in South Afina, 
there are Negro sects vshich practise baptism b> colonic lavage 
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* a vengeance. And it is precisely in Nothingness-with-a- 
vengeaiice that certain minds discover what is, for them, 
the most, satisfying kind of experienced otherness. In 
Jeanne dcs Anges, the longing for self-transcendence 
was poweiful m proportion to tlm intensity of her 
native egotism and the frustrating ihoumstances of her 
environment. In later years she was to pH tend to try, 
and even actually to try without pretence, to achieve 
an upward self-transu ndence into the life ol the spirit. 
But at this stage in her career the onlv av< nue of escape 
that presented itself v\as a ele i ren 1 into sexuality. She 
had bt gun by ch liberate Iy indulging rti the imagination 
of an mtimaev with her beau I ru bn 1 1, the unknown 
but titillatinc'H notorious M (jiaudur But in time 
deliberate and oc< asitm.d indulge m e tunnel mm irre- 
sistible addle tion Habit converted In r ‘txual phantasies 
into au imperious nee* ssity 'Hu l,,ui tnubnux toeik on 
an autonomous cxi<-tcin< that v is altoge'lui mdt- 
pendent of lie 1 will. Instead eii be mg the nestle >s of her 
imagination, sin was now u slave. Slave i\ is humilia- 
ting; and \et tin e onscienion ss t f be in** no longer in 
control of one's own thought, and ae turns is a lorm. 
inferior no doubt, but elite Uvt of that self trainee nd- 
ence to which all human bongs aspire. .Sour Jeanne 
had tried to free herself from lur suvrlude U' the erotic 
images site had conjured uo, but tftc onlv JreeJom she 
could .iclucve was freedom to >c tile* self she ablioired. 
’lhcre was nothing foi it luil 10 >hJe deiwn again into 
the dungeon of her adehetnm 

And now, afte*i months of tins mv id stiugglc, die 
was in the hands of the egregious M. Barrc. Ihe 
phantasy of a downward sHf-transce ndence hid be*on 
transtoimiel into the brute fact of lus actually treating 
her as something less than human- as some q>v*ei kind 
of animal, to be exhibited to the rabble like a per- 
forming ape, as a hss than personal e lture fit only 
to be bawled at, manipulated, sent by reiterate*d sug- 
gestion into fits and finally subjected, against what 
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^remained of her will and in spite of the remnant^ of hex’ 
‘modesty, to the outrage of a forcible colonic irrigation. 
Barre had treated hei to an experience that was the 
equivalent, more or less, of a rape in a public lavatory . 1 

The person who was once Sueur Jeanne des Anges, 
Prioress of the Ursulines of Loudun, had been annihi- 
lated — anmlulatfd, not in the Mallarmc'an fashion, but 
in the Bauddairean, with a vt ig<anu. Parodying the 
Pauline phrase, she could sa) of herself, “I live, yet 

1 In 1 he nn chi il pi Ktirc ot tin si mticnlh wd c ightt ( nth (< n Unit s, 
the tl>s+<r w is ernj io)«d as im Jv md hiquerth is is tht pod* nine 
SMintre todav * C lysU rs * vsiP l b*rt Burton, art m g md ic [ucst 
r lnn<aw linn > teems of tit n id the fust pi u f md Fit it ubs of Si\onia 
ts a greater xpp-mfM of tin m I ha* t found fsutli lit) by < vpc lent 
that ni my hypocht n hiv il mlmcboi rn< n hm been cured by the 
sob n e ot ilsstei 1 n with ut qiu t o Lint n »dds m am thcr 
passant 4 a t h ut, oppoitu ul> ustc 1 < mi ot cb v in t] is is m m >st 
o'htt mil mu but tf diunv nuth iso d* 1 um cuJkM nifin<.y all 
mcmbirN rf tin clisvs th it uld ifiotd to nil in the physic itn < i thr 
apofh**( u v wrr t ml ai w tl * \< nt syun i and th \ ppi sitoiy 

with ( pi x> i i * il do s ot *( Mill Ui ip toit> b > b d to i con- 

Sistenro tr, iror ci,ctSfuiui us lie 11< b n,ttt * 1 f is, tin n If re, not 
s uprising to find tint wlun h< It uilfs his ihibii h di r*i ns with 
tht ptti'f devriuit vi i u cd to tout nil pJ with his si*(< is ]r m- 
Jacques Hoi cl ud Mhf Put it s t> t»< to hnpcrxry 1 ' spoils <* cf a 
tiling Imrwj t tMr>orir if tie /< u\ bastvi with wh th mall beys 
and girl were m tht 1 ilit f i ien nd r c. iv« out arutl riHstirs 
B\ t the thild is f ill i >* t he m m md n )ilit r or tl < wt mm, nd it r 
gtntrititns i] i ipUd «\ rnon ti his unet ion uiutd to h Hint the 
st xual mi igii* x» >n n< t m u ly « t tin mill fry, bin Iso 1 1 tluu ebb i 
Moie tl it) i 1 um i d xml idly u r if e M Hurt s < \pbut int hitoes 
and lit ic incs i f d M ir J i, i t S dt , m tf i tr lab uj ms t li »r is to t * tt nd 
flu i m ,t i t si An d c tii >y i tit tni xakn T hcqut nt u t of tl i i xorcist's 
st udwtipin \ \ t ntr it ion t uh tf m t* Mucin 1 1 mi, lsBouchu 

had j.r< d ltid i i I 4ttntf ( > thi nms< ternfn pin i p nrl of 

the <critui\ jtihips of all turn ( rot x tht \ i^ils ofisur aid the 
giireinhy p n na^phit thtu i in r xs> i odulation to R ibei usi in fun 
and the srn 1 n^-ioornjcki Ori< t< iimbu tit Old \\ oinTn in ( cindide 
with h» r liPii vs tfin ms ib > it uumlts md n nouulrt s ftuuncs Om thinly 
of the am nous S *x l.r lit m It Medean via 1 ie Jn tudiils btgeing 
jfacquelme for b im to * i\i 1 < r, u t i iiss h it un pent ch'iue tiul lfiant . 
\1 Bairt s w ifi its q nrt 1 1 < K uaUr, was i fittt tly Urr sanctifiant 
But, sanctifying oi Inbitying, tin thing rtmuntd wh it it was intrinsi- 
cally andwhat b> cor vc uti r »n xnd it tint n irticul ir moil t it ofiuotoiy, 
it had become an ail but erotic expencnce, an outiagt to modesty, 
and a symbol mu bed in t wh »b gamut of pomo^iaplnc cnirtones „ 
and harmonics, whit h 1 d enicrt d into tht ft/ll w lys and be come a part 
of tin c u cumam bient cultun 
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"not I, ^>ut dirt, but humiliation, but mere physiology 
\Hveth ir me.” During the exorcisms she was no longer 
*a subject^; she was only an object with intense sensa- 
'tions. It was horrible, but it was also wonderful — an 
outrage but at the same time .1 re\ * lation and, in the 
literal sense of the woid, an u stasy, a standing outside 
of the odious and all too familiar self 

At this period, it should be noted, S« ur Jeanne had 
no intimate sense of bung a demoniac. Mivnon and 
Barrel told heT that she was infested l>\ devils and m 
the ravines induced by their cxoiusms she hc/aelf 
would say as much. But sin* had, a p >ct, no feeling of 
being possessed by the seven demons (six after the 
departure ol Asmodeus) who we if supposed to be 
enc amped m her tiny bodv He re is her own analysis 
of the situation. 

“I did not then believe th'tnnc e suld be possessed witli- 
emt having given consent to 01 made a pact with, the 
devil, in which I was mistaken, for the most innocent 
and even the most hol^ c in be posy " ed 1 enyselfwas 
not ot the number of the mnoe < nt , foi thousands upon 
thousands of times 1 had given myself over to the devil 
by committing sin md making continual lcsistancc to 
grace . . The demon, uismu it< d thems< 1 ves into my 

mind and inclinations, in *uch sort tliat through the 
evil dispositions they found m me, ihe\ made of me 
one and the s.ane subs t me. Wjth themselves. . 
Ordinarily the demons acted 111 conioinuty with the 
fedmgs I had in my soul; this the'y d<d so subtly that 
I myself did not be hev e that I h id ai v demons within 
me I felt insulted when people showe'd that they 
su.ptcted me ot bung possessed, and if anyone talked 
to me ol my pcw.ssion by the de 1110ns I felt a violent 
c mention of angei and could not conti ol tin expression 
of my resentment ” This means thit the pc < on who 
could not help dr< timing of M. Gia "'>% the ptrson 
whom M. Bam was treating as a hind of laboiatoiy 
animal, was not conscious, outside the exorcisms and 
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luring waking hours, of being in any way abnormal. 
The ecstasies of humiliation and of hallucinatory 
ensuality were being inflicted upon a mind that still 
elt itself to be that of an average sensual woman who 
xad had the bad luck to land in a convent, when she 
>ught to have married and reared a family. 

Of the state of mind of M. Barre and the other 
;xorcists we know nothing at flrst-hand. They left no 
lutobiographies and wrote no letters. Until Father 
Surin made his entry upon the scene, some two years 
ater, the history of the men involved in this prolonged 
jsychologic al oigy is completely lacking in personal 
ouches. Fortunately for us, Surin was an introvert 
vith an urge to self-revelation, a born ‘sharer’ whose 
aassion for confession amply made up for the reticences 
if his colleagues. Writing of these early years spent at 
Loudun and, later, at Bordeaux, Surin complains of 
being subjected to almost continual temptations erf the 
flesh. Give n the eiicumstanc os of an exorcist’s life in a 
convent of demoniac mins, the lact is lurdl> surprising. 
At the centre of a troop of hysterical women, <J1 in a 
state of chronic sexual excitement, h< was the chartered 
Male, imp< rums and tyrannical. The abjection in which 
his charges were sc. ecstatically wallowing served only 
to emphasize the triumphant masculinity of the exor- 
cist’s idle. Their passivity heightened his sense ol being 
the master. In the midst of uncontrollable frenzies he 
was lucid and strong; in the midst of so much animality 
he was the only human being : in the midst of demons 
he was the representative of God. And as the repre- 
sentative of God, he was privileged to do what he liked 
with the se creatures of a lower order to make them 
perform tricks, to send them into convulsions, to man- 
handle them as though they were recalcitrant sows or 
heifers, to prescribe the enema or the whip. 1 In their 

1 In the letter wliKh lie wrott after a vnt to Loudun in ib } 3, Thomas 
Kilhgrcw describes the treatment meted out to that ia\ idling Sister 
whose good looks and startlingly immodtst behaviour had earned 
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more lucid moments the demoniacs would confide to 
their masters — with what an obscene delight in thus 
trampling underfoot the comentions which had been 
an essent/al part of their personality’ the most un- 
avowable facts about their physiological condition, the 
most lurid phantasies dredged up from the oo?y depths 
of the subconscious. The kind of 1 elation that could 
exist between exorcists and supposedly demonu e nuns 
is well illustrated by the following extract horn a con- 
temporary account of the possession of the Utsuhnes 
of Auxonne, which began in ib r )8 and continued until 
ib6i. ‘The nuns declare, and so do the priests, that 
by means of exorcism the) (the* priests) relieved them 
ol hernias, qiPits Irur ont fait rnitnr d s foyaur qui lent 
sotlaient de la matnet , that the.y cuied them m an nv-tant 
of the licernlions of the womo caused by the sorccicrs, 
that they caused the expulsion dc, badons touvert r de 
piepucis di some 1 r aui bur mount e\>-' mis dans lu ma trice, 
dcs bouts dt thandtlh s, th s ha i, <n, vonurts di hnges it 
d aultres inst/unun/s d’lnjawm, comm < dt s bosaux it aultres 
chosts ilt s([u(ll-s hs mujuips <1 It, sntcurs > (taunt servis 
pout fane sur clbs ib . actions impir<s. 1 hey abo declare 
that the priests cured them oi urlics, stomach-aches 
and htadaehe*', that they cured hardenings of the 
breast by < onhssion : th.it they e hex kexl haemorrhages 
by exorc ism, and b\ means of ti >lx watei taken tlnough 

^u, amoiiLf ili< / j ilun of the tv knii ll n * nickname of 

hbtnu ft*i f i*t h Sh< vva^snyy and h >u<' onw of a n i re ft ndf r 
lool and sl< ud< i f ipt dun un ti t*u n i hi (<» ilnisscfhcr 

face was clothe i n i s in s able Ic %*hkh \ pot my coming into tlit 
chapel, she hid but nn.se nil} ui solid a r in Kalh jrtw as inly 
twoitv at the tnrw mil u u urn f u\ h i <1 ) * Vid though she 

stood now, bound In* t I nt in flu fiiai r h md sou inuhi si < tin u gh 
all hir miofortuia in 1 m t nluL imn ih< nmmn«d air Iks of th ip\ 
triumphs , Ii l c c« \/ e m tie 9 rah ha / *hi wolds m painf illy ipt 
A little la f i, as Killign \ ic cords th* wr* ttl « d gui was a ive uiuic r 
the fnar’s htt loi ait< i ha\m 3r lIiuavu nc r into oinul ion nd nude 
hu roll on (In iloor, tl « good fitter Ummp* wlv si >od o his 
Ktumbtnt \ictim “ 1 c< ik >s it v\as so *ad a sight, ' s Kill ^nw, “ I 
had no povstr to set the nmach wiought if her icco\fi\, out went 
from thence to die inn ” 
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Che mouth, tfiat they put an end to bloating? or me' 1 * 
belly caused by copulation with demons and sorcerers.*^ 

“Three of the nuns announce, without beating about / 
the bush, that they have undergone copulation with *" 
demons and been deflowered. Five others declare that < ' 
they have suflered, at the hands of sorcerers, magicians 
and demons, actions which modesty forbids them to 
mention, but which in fact are none other than those 
described by the first three. I he said exorcists bear 
witnrss to the truth of all the above statements/’ (See 
Barbe Buue it la pn'trndur possession des l r tuihnes d’Auxonne, 
by Dr. Samuel Gamier (Parrs, 1895). pp. 14-15.) 

What a cosy squalor, what surgical intimacies’ The 
dirt is inoial as well as material; the physiological 
miseries are matched L>v the spiritual and the intel- 
lectual. And over evtrv thing, like a riihly smelly fog, 
hangs an oppiessive sexuality, thick enough to be cut 
with a knile and ubiquitous, inescapable. 1 lie physi- 
cians who, at the OTcler of the Parle ment of 1 ’mgundy, 
visited the nuns, lound no evidence of pciss^ssion. but 
many indications that all 01 most ol them were suffering 
from a malady to which our tatheis gave the name of 
furor utennm. The symptoms of this disease were “heat 
accompanied by an inextinguishable appetite for 
veneiy” and an inability, on the part of the younger 
sisters, te * ‘ think or talk about am thing but sex.” 

Such was the almosplieie in a convent of demoniac 
nuns, and such the peisons with whom, in an intimacy 
that was a compound of the intimacie s existing between 
gynae< ologist and patient, trainer and animal, adored 
psychiatrist and loquacious neurotic, the officiating 
priest pav>ed many hours of evei y diy and night. For 
the exoieists of Auxonnc the temptations wire too 
powerlul and thcie is good 1 cason to believe that they 
took advantage of their situation to seduce the nuns 
committed to thefir charge. No such accusatioix was 
brought against the priests and monks who worked ou 
Soeur Jeanne and the other hysterics of Loudun. There 
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was, as Surin bore witness, a constant temptation ; but 
it was resisted. The long-drawn debauch took place in 
the imagination and was never physical. 

The expulsion of Asmodeus was so notable a victory 
and the nuns were by this time so well trained to act 
their demoniac parts that Mignon and the other 
enemies of Grandier now felt themselves strong enough 
to take official action. Accordingly, on the nth of 
October, Pierre Rangier, the parson of Veniers, was 
sent to the office of the city’s chief magistrate, M. de 
Cerisay. He gave an account of what had happened 
and invited the Bailli and his Lieutenant, Louis 
Chauvet, to come and sec for themselves. The invita- 
tion was accepted and that same afternoon the two 
magistrates, with their clerk, called at the convent, 
were received by Barre and Canon Mignon and taken 
up “to a high-ceilinged room furnished with seven 
small beds, one of which was occupied by the lay sister 
and another by the Mother Superior. The latter was 
surrounded by several Carmelites, by some nuns of the 
convent, by Mat burin Rousseau, priest and Canon of 
Sainte-Croix and by the surgeon, Mannoury.” At the 
sight of the Bailli and his Lieutenant, the Prioress (in 
the words of the minutes drawn up by the magistrates’ 
clerk) “began to make very violent movements, with 
certain noises like the grunts of a small pig, then buried 
herself under the bedclothes, ground her teeth and 
made various other contortions such os might be made 
by a person out of her wits. At her right w >s a Carmelite 
and on her left hand the said Mignon, ho stuck two 
fingers, namely the thumb and the forefinger, in the 
said Mother Superior’s mouth and performed exorcisms 
and conjurations in our presence.” 

Tn the course of these exorcisms and conjurations it 
transpired that Soeur Jeanne had been possessed 
through the material agency of two diabulic ‘pacts’ — 
one consisting of three hawthorn prickles, the other of 
a bunch of roses which she had found on the stairs and 


K 
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stuck in her belt, “whereupon she was attacked ^by a 
great trembling in her right arm and was seized by 
love for Grandicr all the time of her orisons, being 
unable to keep her mind on anything except the 
representation of Grandier’s person which had been 
inwardly impressed upon her . 55 

Asked in Latin, “Who sent these flowers ? 55 the 
Prioress, “after having delayed and hesitated, answered 
as though under constraint, Urbanus . Thereupon the 
said Mignon said, Die qualiiatem. She said, Sacerdos. He 
said, Cujus ecclesiae? and the said nun replied, Santi 
Petri , 1 which last words she pronounced rather badly . 55 

When the exorcism was over, Mignon took the Bailli 
aside and, in the presence of Canon Rousseau and 
M. Chauvct, remarked that the present case seemed 
to bear a striking resemblance to that of Louis Gauffridy, 
the Provencal priest who, twenty years earlier, had 
been burned alive for bewitching and debauching 
certain Ursulincs of Marseilles. 

With the mention of Gauffridy, the cat was oi\£ of 
the bag. The strategy of the new campaign against the 
parson stood clearly revealed. He was to be accused of 
sorcery and magic, brought to trial and, if acquitted, 
ruined in reputation, if condemned, sent to the stake. 

1 “. . . I rbain. . . Tell liis rank. . . . Priest. Of what church? 

. . Saint Peter's.’* 



CHAPTER V 


AND so Grandier was accused of sorcery and the 
-/jLUrsulincs were possessed by devils. We read these 
statements and smile ; but before the smile can expand 
into a grin or explode in a guffaw, let us try to discover 
what precisely was the meaning attached to these words 
during the first half of the seventeenth century. And 
since, at this period, sorcery was everywlieie a crime, 
let us begin with the legal aspects of the problem. 

Sir Edward Coke, the greatest English lawyer of the 
late Elizabethan and Jacobean age, defined a witch as 
“a person who hath conference with the Devil, to con- 
sult with him or to do some act.” Under the Slatute of 
1563 wilchcialt was punished by death only when it 
could be proved that the witch had made an attempt 
on someone’s life. But in the first year of James’s reign 
this statute was replaced by a new and harsher law. 
After 1603 the capital offence was no longer murder 
by supernatural means, but the simple fact of being 
proved a witch. The act performed by the accused 
might be harmless, as in the case of divination, or even 
beneficent, as in the case of healing by means of spells 
and charms. If there were proof that it had been per- 
formed through ‘‘conference with the Devil,” or by 
the intrinsically diabolical methods of magic, the act 
was criminal and the performer of was to be con- 
demned to death. 

This was an English and a Protestant ruling; but it 
was fully in accord with Canon Law and Catholic 
practice. Kramer and Sprcnger, the learned Dominican 
authors of the Malleus Malejicarum (for almost two 
centuries the textbook and vade mecum of all witch- 
hunters, Lutheran and ( lalvinist no less than Catholic), 
cite many authorities to prove that the proper penalty- 

139 
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for witchcraft, fortune-telling, the practice of any. kind 
of magic art, is death. “For witchcraft is high treason 
against God’s majesty. And so they (the accused) are 
to be put to the torture to make them confess. Any 
person, whatever his rank or position, upon such an 
accusation may be put .o the torture. And he who is 
found guilty, even if he confess his crime, let him be 
racked, let him suffer all other tortures prescribed by 
law in order that he may be punished in proportion to 
his offence .” 1 

Behind these laws stood an immemorial tradition of 
demonic intervention in human affairs and, more 
specifically, the revealed truths that the devil is the 
Prince of this World and the sworn enemy of God and 
God's children. Sometimes the devil works on his own 
account; sometimes he docs his mischiefs through the 
instrumentality of human beings. “And if it be asked 
whether the Devil is more apt to injure men and 
creatures by himself than through a witch, it can be 
said that there is no comparison between the two £ases. 
For he is infinitely more apt to do harm through the 
agency of witches. First, because he thus gives greater 
offence to God by usurping to himself a creature 
dedicated to Him. Secondly, because, when God is the 
more offended, He allows him the more power of in- 
juring men. And thirdly, for his own gain, which he 
places in the perdition of souls. ” a 

In mediaeval and early modern Christendom the 
situation of sorcerers and their clients was almost pre- 
cisely analogous to that of Jews under Hitler, capitalists 
under Stalin, Communists and fellow travellers in the 
United States. They were regarded as the agents of a 
Foreign Power, unpatriotic at the best, and, at the 
worst, traitors, heretics, enemies of the people. Death 
was the penalty meted out to these metaphysical 

1 Kramer and Sprenger, Malleus Malcjicarum, translated by the Rev. 
Montague Summers (London, 1948), pp. 5-b. 

* Op. cit p. 122. 
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Quislings of the past and, in most parts of the con- 
temporary world, death is the penalty which awaits 
the political and secular devil-worshippers known here 
as Reds, there as Reactionaries. In the briefly liberal 
nineteenth century men like Michelet found it difficult 
not merely to forgive, but even to understand the 
savagery with which sorcerers had once been treated. 
Too hard on the past, they were at the same time too 
complacent about their present and far too optimistic 
in regard to the future — to us ! They were rationalists 
who fondly imagined that the decay of traditional 
religion would put an end to such devilries as the 
persecution of heretics, the torture and burning of 
witches. Tanlum religio potuil svadere malorum. 1 But looking 
back and up, from our vantage point on the descending 
road of modern history, we now see that all the evils 
of religion can flourish without any belief in the 
supernatural, that convinced materialists are ready to 
worship their own jerry-built creations as though they 
were the Absolute, and that self-styled humanists will 
persecute their adversaries with all the zeal oflnquisitors 
exterminating the devotees of a personal and trans- 
cendent Satan. Such behaviour-patterns antedate and 
outlive the beliefs which, at any given moment, seem 
to motivate them. Few people now believe in the devil; 
but very many enjoy behaving as their ancestors 
behaved when the Fiend was a reality as unquestionable 
as his Opposite Number. In order to justify their 
behaviour, they turn their theories into dogmas, their 
by-laws into First Principles, their political bosses into 
Gods and all those who disagree with them into in- 
carnate devils. This idolatrous transformation of the 
relative into the Absolute and the all too human into 
the Divine, makes it possible for them to indulge their 
ugliest passions with a clear conscience and in the 
certainty that they are working for the Highest Good. 
And when the current beliefs come, in their turn, to 

1 So great the evil religion has aroused. 
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look silly, a new set will be invented, so that the 
immemorial madness may continue to wear its cus- 
tomary mask of legality, idealism and true religion. 

In principle, as we have seen, the law relating to 
witchcraft was exceedingly simple. Anyone who de- 
liberately had dealings with the devil was guilty of a 
capital crime. To describe how this law was adminis- 
tered in practice would require much more space than 
can here be given. Suffice it to say that, while some 
judges were manifestly prejudiced, many did their best 
to give the accused a fair trial. But even a fair trial 
was, by our present Western standards, a monstrous 
caricature of justice. “The laws,” we read in Malleus 
Malejicarum , “allow that any witness whatever is to be 
admitted in evidence against them.” And not only were 
all and sundry, including children, and the mortal 
enemies of the accused, admitted as witnesses ; all kinds 
of evidence were also admitted — gossip, hearsay, infer- 
ences, remembered dreams, statements made by de- 
moniacs. Always in order, torture was frequently 
(though by no means invariably) employed to extort 
confessions. And along with torture went false promises 
in regard to the final sentence. In the Malleus 1 this 
matter of false promises is discussed with all the authors’ 
customary acumen and thoroughness. There are three 
possible alternatives. If he chooses the first, the judge 
may promise the witch her life (on condition, of course, 
that she reveal the names of other witches) and may 
intend to keep the promise. The only deception he 
practises is to let it be understood by the accused that 
the death penalty is to be commuted to some mild 
punishment, such as exile, whereas in petlo he has 
decided to condemn her to perpetual solitary confine- 
ment on bread and water. 

A second alternative is preferred by those who think 
that, “after she has been consigned to prison in this 
way, the promise to spare her life should be kept for 

1 Kramer and Sprcnger, op . cit., p. 228. 
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a time, but that after a certain period she should be 
burned.” 

“A third opinion is that the judge may safely promise 
the accused her life, but in such a way that he should 
afterwards disclaim the duty of passing sentence upon 
her, deputing another judge in his place.” 

(How richly significant is that little word ‘safely’! 
Systematic lying is something which puts the liar’s soul 
into considerable jeopardy. Ergo , if you find it expedient 
to lie, be sure to make such mental reservations as will 
cause you to seem to yourself — if not to others, or to a 
God who is most certainly not mocked — a worthy 
candidate for paradise.) 

To contemporary Western eyes, the most absurd, as 
well as the most iniquitous feature of a mediaeval or 
early-modern witch trial was the fact that almost any 
of the odd and untoward events of daily life might 
legitimately be treated as the effects of diabolic inter- 
vention brought about by the magic arts of a sorcerer. 
Here, for example, is a part of the evidence on which 
one of the two witches tried in 1664, at Bury St. 
Edmunds, before the future Lord Chief Justice, Sir 
Matthew Hale, was condemned to be hanged. In the 
course of a quarrel, the accused had cursed and 
threatened one of her neighbours. After this, the man 
testified, “so soon as his sows pigged, the pigs would 
leap and caper, and immediately fall down dead.” 
Nor was this all. A little later he was “vexed with a 
number of lice of extraordinary bigness.” Against such 
supernatural vermin, the current metuods of disinfection 
were unavailing and the witness had no alternative 
but to consign two of his best suits to the flames. Sir 
Matthew Hale was a just judge, a lover of moderation, 
a man of wide learning, scientific as well as literary 
and legal. That he should have taken this kind of 
evidence seriously seems now almost incredible. But 
the fact remains that he did take it seriously. The reason 
is to be sought, presumably, in the fact that, as well as 
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all the rest, Hale was exceedingly pious. But in a funda- 
mentalist age piety involved belief in a personal devil 
and the duty to extirpate the witches who were his 
servants. Moreover, granted the truth of everything 
contained in the Judaeo-Chrislian tradition, there was 
an antecedent probability that, if preceded by an old 
woman’s curse, the death of piglets and the multipli- 
cation of lice were supernatural events, due to the 
intervention of Satan on behalf of one of his votaries. 

Into the Biblical lore of devils and witches had been 
incorporated a number of popular superstitions which 
came at last to be treated with the same veneration as 
was accorded to revealed truths of Scripture. For 
example, until late in the seventeenth century, all 
inquisitors and most civil magistrates accepted without 
question the validity of what may be called the physical 
tests of witchcraft. Did the body of the accused exhibit 
unusual marks? Could you (ind in it any spots insensi- 
tive to the prick of a needle? Were there, above all, 
any of those “little teats,” or supernumerary nipples, at 
which some familiar — toad or cat — might suck* and 
fatten? If so, your suspect was undoubtedly a witch; 
for tradition affirmed that these were the brands and 
seals with which the devil marked his own. (Since 
nine per cent, of all males and a little under five per 
cent, of all females arc born with supernumerary 
nipples, there was never any shortage of predestined 
victims. Nature punctually did her part ; the judges, 
with their unexamined postulates and first principles, 
did the rest.) 

Of the other popular superstitions which had crystal- 
lized into axioms there are three which, because of the 
enormous miseries entailed by their general acceptance, 
deserve at least a brief mention. These are the beliefs 
that, by invoking the devil’s aid, witches can cause 
tempests, diseases and sexual impotence. In the Malleus 
Kramer and Sprcnger treat these notions as self-evident 
truths, established not merely by common sense but 
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also by the authority of the greatest doctors. “St. 
Thomas, in his commentary on Job, says as follows : 
It must be confessed that, with God’s permission, the 
devils can disturb the air, raise up winds and make 
the fire fall from heaven. For, although in the matter 
of taking various shapes, corporeal nature is not at the 
command of any Angel, cither good or bad, but only 
at that of God the Creator, yet, in the matter of local 
motion, corporeal nature has to obey the spiritual 
nature. . . . But winds and rain and other similar 
disturbances of the air can be caused by the mere 
mo\ ement of vapours released from the earth or the 
water ; therefore the natural powers of devils is sufficient 
to cause such things. So says St. Thomas.” 1 * 

As for diseases, “there is no infirmity, not even 
leprosy or epilepsy, which cannot be caused by witches, 
with God’s permission. And this is proved by the fact 
that no sort of infirmity is excluded by the doctors.”* 
The authority of the doctors is confirmed by our 
authors’ personal observations. “For we have often 
found that certain people have been visited with 
epilepsy or the falling sickness by means of eggs which 
have been buried with dead bodies, especially the dead 
bodies of witches . . . particularly when these eggs 
have been given to a person either in food or drink.” 3 

In regard to impotence, our authors draw a sharp 
distinction between the natural variety and the super- 
natural. Natural impotence is the incapacity to have 
sexual relations with any member of the opposite sex. 
Supernatural impotence, caused by magic spells and 
devils, is incapacity in relation to one person only 
(especially a wife or husband), potency being un- 
impaired in regard to all other members of the opposite 
sex. It should be noted, say the authors, that God 
permits more bewitchments to be performed in relation 

1 Op. cit., p. 147, 

3 Op. at., p. 134. 

3 Op. cit., p. 137. 
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to the generative powers than in any other department 
of human life, the reason being that, since the Fall, 
there exists in everything that pertains to sex “a greater 
corruption than in the case of other human 'actions.” 

Devastating storms are not uncommon, selective 
impotence affects most men at some time or another, 
and disease is never absent. In a world where law, 
theology and popular superstition were all agreed in 
holding witches responsible for these everyday occur- 
rences, the occasions for spying and the opportunities 
for delation and persecution were innumerable. At the 
height of the sixteenth century witch-hunts, social life 
in certain parts of Germany must have been very like 
social life under the Nazis, or in a country newly 
subjected to Communist domination. 

Under torture, or moved by a sense of duty or some 
hysterical compulsion, a man would denounce his wife, 
a woman her best friends, a child its parents, a servant 
his master. And these were not the only evils to be met 
with in a devil-haunted society. On many individuals 
the incessant suggestions of bewitchment, the Maily 
warnings against the devil, had a disastrous effect. 
Some of the more timorous were driven out of their 
minds, some actually, killed by the ever-present fear. 
On the ambitious and the resentful this harping on 
supernatural dangers had quite another effect. In order 
to win the prizes they so frantically coveted, men like 
Bothwell, women like Mme. de Montespan, were ready 
to exploit the resources of black magic to their criminal 
limit. And if one felt oneself oppressed and frustrated, 
if one bore a grudge against society at large and one’s 
neighbours in. particular, what more natural than that 
one should appeal to those who, according to St. 
Thomas and the rest, were capable of doing such 
enormous mischiefs? By paying so much attention to 
the devil and by treating witchcraft as the most heinous 
of crimes, the theologians and the inquisitors actually 
spread the beliefs and fostered the practices which they 
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were trying so hard to repress. By the beginning of the 
eighteenth century witchcraft had ceased to be a serious 
social problem. It died out, among other reasons, 
because dlmost nobody now bothered to repress it. For 
the less it was persecuted, the less it was propagandized. 
Attention had shifted from the supernatural to the 
natural. From about 1700 to the present day all perse- 
cutions in the West have been secular and, one might 
say, humanistic. For us, Radical Evil has ceased to be 
something metaphysical and has become political or 
economic. And that Radical Evil now incarnates itself, 
not in sorcerers and magicians (for we like to think of 
ourselves as positivists), but in the representatives of 
some hated class or nation. The springs of action and 
the rationalizations have undergone a certain change; 
but the hatreds motivated and the ferocities justified 
are all too familiar. 

The Church, as we have seen, taught that witchcraft 
was a terrible and ubiquitous reality, and with appro- 
priate ruthlessness the Law acted upon that teaching. 
To what extent was Public Opinion in accord with the 
official view of the matter? The sentiments of the 
unlettered and inarticulate majority can only be in- 
ferred from their recorded actions and from the 
comments of the educated. 

In its chapter devoted to the bewitchment of animals, 
the Malleus throws a curious idclight on that mediaeval 
village fife for which the sentimentalists, whose dislike 
of the present blinds them to the no less enormous 
horrors of the past, still nostalgicallv yearn. “There is 
not,” we read, “even the smallest farm where women 
do not injure each other’s cows by drying up their 
milk (through the use of spells), and very often killing 
them.” Four generations later we find, in the writings 
of two English divines, George Gifford and Samuel 
Harsnett, essentially similar accounts of rustic fife in a 
devil-haunted society, “Some woman,” writes Gifford, 
“doth fall out bitterly with her neighbour; there 
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followeth some great hurt. . . . There is a suspicion 
conceived. Within few years after she is in some jar 
with another. He is also plagued. This is noted of all. 
Great fame is spread of the matter. Mothef W. is a 
witch. . . . Well, Mother W. doth begin to be very 
odious and terrible unto many, her neighbours dare 
say nothing but yet in their hearts they wish she were 
hanged. Shortly after another falls sick and doth pine. 
The neighbours come to visit him. ‘ Well, neighbour,’ 
saith one, ‘do you not suspect some naughty dealing? 
Did you never anger Mother W.?’ ‘Truly, neigh- 
bour,’ saith he, ‘I have not liked the woman a long 
time. I cannot tell how I should displease her, except 
it were this other day, my wife prayed her, and so did 
I, that she would keep her hens out of my garden. . . . 
I think verily she hath bewitched me.’ Everybody 
saith now that Mother W. is a witch indeed. ... It is 
out of all doubt, for there were which saw a weasel run 
from her house ward into his yard even a little before 
he fell sick. The sick man dicth and taketh it upejn his 
death that he is bewitched. Then is Mother W. appre- 
hended and sent to prison; she is arraigned and con- 
demned and, being at the gallows, taketh it upon her 
death that she is not guilty .” 1 And here is w'hat 
Harsnett writes in his Declaration of Egregious Popish 
Impostures'. “Why then, ho, beware, look about you, 
my neighbours! If any of you have a sheep sick of 
the giddies, or an hog of the mumps, or an horse of 
the staggers, or a knavish boy of the school, or an idle 
girl of the wheel, or a young drab of the sullcns, and 
hath not fat enough for her porridge, nor her father 
and mother butter enough for their bread . . . and then 
withal old Mother Nobs hath called her by chance 
‘idle young hussy,’ or bid the devil scratch her, then 
no doubt but Mother Nobs is the witch .” 2 These 

1 George Gifford, A Discourse of the Sub till Practices of Devils by Witches , 
as quoted in W. Norrslein, A History of Witchcraft in England, p. 71. 

* Notestein, op. cit p. gi. 
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pictures of rustic communities solidly based on super- 
stition, fear and mutual malice are curiously depressing 
— all the more so because they are so modern, so topical 
and up-to-date. They remind us all too forcibly of 
certain pages in La Vingt-Cinquieme Ileure and 1984 — 
pages in which the Rumanian describes the nightmare 
events of the present and the immediate past, the 
Englishman foretells the yet more diabolic future. 

The foregoing accounts by educated men of inarticu- 
late Public Opinion are sufficiently illuminating. But 
deeds speak even louder than words, and a society that 
periodically lynches its witches proclaims, most em- 
phatically, its faith in magic and ils fear of the devil. 
Here is an example drawn from French history and 
almost contemporary with the events related in this 
book. In the summer of 1644, after a very violent and 
destructive hailstorm, the inhabitants of several villages 
near Beaune banded together in order to take vengeance 
on the incarnate fiends who had thus wantonly ruined 
their crops. Under the leadership of a sevcntcen-y ear- 
old boy who claimed to have an infallible nose for 
witches, they ducked a number of women and then 
beat them to death. Other suspects were burned with 
red-hot shovels, pushed into brick kilns or thrown 
headlong from high places. To put an end to this panic 
reign of terror, the Parlemcnt of Dijon had to send 
two special commissioners at the head of a strong force 
of police. 

Wc see then that inarticulate Public Opinion was in 
full agreement with the theologians and the lawyers. 
Among the educated, however, there was no such 
unanimity of approval. Kramer and Sprengcr write 
with indignation of those —and at the end of the 
fifteenth century they were already numerous — who 
doubted the reality of witchcraft. They point out that 
all the theologians and canonists are at one in con- 
demning the error of “those who say that there is no 
witchcraft in the world, but only in the imagination 
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of men who, through their ignorance of hidden causes, 
which no man yet understands, ascribe certain natural 
effects to witchcraft, as though they were effected not 
by hidden causes, but by devils working either by 
themselves or in conjunction with witches. And though 
all the other doctors condemn this error as a pure 
falsehood, St. Thomas impugns it more vigorously and 
stigmatizes it as actual heresy, saying that this error 
proceeds from the root of infidelity .” 1 

This theoretical conclusion raises a practical problem. 
The question arises whether people who maintain that 
witches do not exist are to be regarded as notorious 
heretics, or whether they are to be regarded as gravely 
suspect of holding heretical opinions. It seems that the 
first opinion is the correct one. But though all persons 
“convicted of such evil doctrine” have deserved excom- 
munication, with all the penalties thereto attached, 
“we must take into consideration the very great number 
of persons who, owing to their ignorance, will surely 
be found guilty of this error. And since the ertior is 
very common, the rigor of strict justice may be tem- 
pered with mercy.” On the other hand, “let no man 
think he may escape by pleading ignorance. For those 
who have gone astray through ignorance of this kind 
may be found to have sinned very gravely.” 

In a word, the official attitude of the Church was 
such that, though disbelief in witchcraft was un- 
doubtedly a heresy, the disbeliever was in no immediate 
danger of punishment. Nevertheless, he remained 
gravely suspect and, if he persisted in his false doctrine 
after being apprised of the Catholic truth, might get 
into serious trouble. Hence the caution displayed by 
Montaigne in the eleventh chapter of his Third Book. 
“The witches of my neighbourhood are in danger of 
their lives when anyone brings to bear fresh witness 
to the reality of their visions. To reconcile the examples 
which Holy Writ gives us of such things — examples 

1 Kramer and Sprenger, op. cit p. 56. 
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most certain and irrefutable — and to bring them into 
comparison with those that happen in modern times, 
since we ,can see neither the causes of them nor the 
means by which they took place, needs a greater 
ingenuity than ours.” It may be that God alone can 
tell what is a miracle and what is not. God must be 
believed; but do we have to believe a mere man, “one 
of ourselves, who is amazed at his own telling — and he 
must necessarily be amazed, if he is not out of his wits.” 
And Montaigne concludes with one of those golden 
sentences which deserve to be inscribed over the altar 
of every church, above the bench of every magistrate, 
on the walls of every lecture hall, every senate and 
parliament, every government office and council 
chamber. “After all” (write the words in neon, write 
in letters as tall as a man !) “after all, it is rating one’s 
conjectures at a very high price to roast a man alive 
on the strength of them.” 

Half a century later Selden showed himself less 
cautious, but also less humane. “The law against 
witches does not prove that there be any; but it 
punishes the malice of those people that use such means 
to take away men’s lives. If one should profess that by 
turning his hat thrice, and crying ‘Buzz,’ he could take 
away a man’s life, though in truth he could do no 
such thing, yet this were a just law made by the State 
that whosoever should turn his hat thrice and cry 
‘Buzz,’ with an intention to take away a man’s life, 
shall be put to death.” Selden was enough of a sceptic 
to disapprove the elevation of conjectures to the rank 
of dogmas ; but at the same time he was lawyer enough 
to think that roasting a man alive for thinking he was 
a witch might be right and proper. Montaigne had 
also been bred to the iaw ; but his mind had obstinately 
refused to take the legalistic stain. When he thought 
of witches, he found himself considering, not their 
punishable malice, but their perhaps not incurable 
malady. “In all conscience,” he writes, “I should 
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rather have prescribed them hellebore” (a drug sup- 
posed to be effective in purging melancholy and there- 
fore in curing madness) “ than hemlock.” 

The first systematic assaults against the practice of 
witch-hunting and the theory of diabolic intervention 
came from the German physician, Johann Weier, in 
1563, and from Reginald Scot, the Kentish squire, who 
published his Discoiay of Witchcraft in 1584.. The non- 
conformist Gifford and the Anglican llarsnett shared 
Scot’s scepticism in regard to contemporary instances 
of witchcraft, but could not go so far as he did in 
questioning the Biblical references to possession, magic 
and pacts with the devil. 

Over against the sceptics we find a notable array of 
believers, first in eminence as in time stands the great 
Jean Bodin who tells us that he wrote his Dimonomanie 
des Some) f, among other reasons, ‘‘to serve as an answer 
to those who endeavour, by their books, as far as 
possible to excuse sorcerers ; insomuch as it seems as if 
they were influenced bv the devil himself to publish 
these line books.” Such sceptics, Bodin thinks, deserve 
to be sent to tht* stake along with the witches whom 
their doubts serve to protre t and justify. 

In his 1 )( imnoloft ]<une, 1 look up the same position. 
The rationalistic Won, he says, is an apologist for 
sorcerers, and bv lus hook he “‘betrays hitnself to have 
been one of that profesaon.” 

Or James I’s eminent < ontemporarics, Sir Walter 
Ral< 'nil and Sir Franc E Baton seem to have been on 
the side of the believers. Later in the century we find 
the cas** for whelm aft being argued in England by 
philosophers like Henry More and Cudworth, by 
learned physicians and scholais such as Sir Ihomas 
Browne and Glnnvil, and by lawyers of the calibre of 
Sir Matthew Hale and Sir George Mackenzie. 

In seventeenth-century France all the theologians 
accepted the reality of witchcraft; but not all of the 
clergy were practising witch-hunters. To many the 
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of the reality of the nuns’ possession, were convinced 
of Grandier’s innocence and were shocked and dis- 
gusted by the iniquitous conduct of his trial. Father 
Tranquille rushed into print in the hope taat a little 
pulpit eloquence would bring his readers to a more 
proper frame of mind. His efforts were not successful. 
True, the King and Queen were firm believers; but 
their courtiers, almost to a man, were not. Of the 
persons of quality who came to see the exorcisms, very 
few believed in the genuineness of the possession- and, 
of course, if the possession were not real, then Grandicr 
could not he guilty. Most of the visiting physicians 
came away with the conviction that the phenomena 
they had seen were all too natural. Menage, Theo- 
phraste Renaudot, Ismael Boulliau -all the men of 
letters who wrote about Grandicr alter his death 
stoutly maintained his innorenc e. 

On the side of the believer., were the great masses 
of illiterate Catholics. (The illiterate Pi ote st ants, it 
goes without saying, weie m this case unaniijiously 
sceptical.) 'lh.it all the exoieists believed in Grandier’s 
guilt and the gt •mineness <>{ the possession see ms cer- 
tain. They believed even when, like Mignon, thty had 
helped to lake the 'vidence which sent Giandiei to 
the stake. 'The history ol spiritualism makes it very 
clear that tiaud, espuialh pious fraud, is perfectly 
compatible with faith.) Of ihe opinions of the mass of 
the clergy wc know next to nothing. As professional 
exorcists, the' members of the religious orders were pre- 
sumably on the side of Migricm, Bane and the rest. 
But what of the secular priests? Did they care to believe, 
and to preach, that one of their number had sold his 
soul to the devil and put a '.pell on seventeen Uisulincs? 

We know at least that among the higher clergy 
opinion was sharply divided. The Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux was convinced that Grandicr was innocent and 
that the nuns were suffering from a combination of 
Canon Mignon and juror utrrimis. The Bishop of 
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Poitiers, on the other hand, was convinced that thev 
nuns were realiy possessed and that Grandicr was a* 
sorcerer. And what of the supreme ecclesiastical^ 
authority, what of the Cardinal-Duke? In oue context,;* 
as we shall see, Richelieu was completely sceptical; inf 
another he exhibited the faith ol a charcoal-burner.'; 
The thing was obviously a hoax; and yt t, in a Pick- 
wickian sense, and sometimes even in a non-Pi< kwickian v< 
sense, it was all perfectly true. 

Magic, whether white or black, was the art and. 
science of compassing natural end's by supernatural 
(though not divine) means. 'VII witches made use of 
magic and the powers of mote <>r less evil spiiits; but • 
some of them were also adherents ol what in Italy was 
called la vrcc/ua religiont. 

“ In order to dear the ground," writes Miss Margaret 
Murray in the introduction of lit r \aluable study, The 
Witch-Cult in Wt start Europe , “ I make a sharp distinction 
between Operative Witchcraft and Ritual Witchcraft. 
Under Operative Witchcraft I class all charms and 
spells, whether used by a professed witch 01 a professed 
Christian, whether intended for good or for evil, for 
killing or for curing. Such charms and spelis are 
common to every nation and counit) and are practised' 
by the priests and people of every religion. They are 
part of the common heritage of the human race. . . . 
Ritual Witchcraft -or, as „ piopose to call it, the 
Dianic cult --embrace's the religious belief, and ritual 
of the people known in late m< liaeval times as 
‘Witches.’ The evidence proves th *t underlying the 
Christian religion was a iult practised by many classes 
of the community, chiehy, however, by the more 
ignorant or those in the less thickly inhabited parts of 
the country. It can be traced back to pre Christian 
times and appears to be the ancient religion of 
Western Europe." 

In that year of grace, sixteen hundred and thirty-two, 
more than a thousand years had gone by since Western 
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ijfeurope was 'converted to Christianity 7 ; ’and yet tlie 
Ancient fertility religion, considerably corrupted by the 
'feet of being chronically ‘agin the government,’ was,, 
jktill alive, still boasted its confessors and heroic' martyrs, 
Still had an ecclesiastical organization — identical, ac- 
^cording to Cotton Mather, to that of his own Congre- 
gational Church. The fact of the old faith’s survival 
Seems somewhat less astonishing, when we remember 
that, altci lour centuries of missionary effort, the 
Indians of Guatemala aie not peiceptibly more Catho- 
lic today than they were in the first generation after 
the coming of Alvarado. J In another seven or eight 
hundred years the religious situation in Central Ameriza 
may have come, perhaps, to resemble that which pre- 
vailed in seventeenth-century Europe, where a majority 
of Christians bitterlv persecuted a minority attached 
to the older laitli 

(In some districts the membeis of the Dianic cult 
and their fellow trav ellcrs may actually have constituted 
a majority of the population. Remy, Hogue t and de 
Lancrt have hit accounts respectively of Lonainc, the 
Jura and the Basque countiy, as they found them at 
the turn of the seventeenth century, from their books 
it is char th.it in th». c e outlying legions most people 
were, to some extent ai least, of the old icligion. 
Hedging the ir bets, tlicv worshipped God by day and 
the devil at night. Among the Basques many pncMS 
used to celebrate both kinds of Mass, the black as well 
as the white. Lanctc burned three of these eccentric 
clergymen, lost five who escaped from the condemned 
cell, and vehemently suspected a host of others.) 

The central cc lemony of Ritual Witchcraft was the 
so-rallcd ‘ Sabbath’ a word of unknown origin, having 
no relation to its Hebrew homonym. Sabbaths were 
celebrated foui tines a year — on Candlemas Day, 2nd 
February; on Rood Mass Dav, ist May; on Lammas 
Day, i st August ; and on the eve of All Hallows, 31st 

* See Maud Oakes. I he Two Crosses of Todos Santos (New York, 1951). 
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„ October, These were great festivals, often attended byj 
^hundreds of devotees, who came from considerable^ 
^'distances. Between Sabbaths there were weekly ‘ Esbats^ 
' for small Congregations in the villages where the ancient^ 
religion was still practised. At all high Sabbaths the* 
devil himself was invariably present, in the person of* 
some man who had inherited, or otherwise acquired,’, 
the honour of being the incarnation of the two-faced,* 
god of the Pianic cult. The worshipped paid homage 
to the god by kissing his reverse face a mask worn, 
beneath an animal's tail, on the devil’s backside. There 
was then, for some at least of the female devotees, a 
iilrral copulation with the god, who was equipped for 
this purpose with an artificial phallus of horn or metal. 
This ceremony was followed by a picnic (for the 
Sabbaths were celebrated out ol doors, near sacred 
trees or stones), by clanc ing and finally bv a promiscuous 
sexual orgy that had, nc doubt, originally been a 
magical operation for im teasing the fertility of the 
animals on which primitive hunters and herdsmen 
depend for their livelihood, lire prevailing atmosphere 
at the Sabbaths was one of good fellowship and mind- 
less, animal joy. When c aptured and brought to tiial, 
many ol those who had taken part in the Sabbath 
resolutely refused, even under torture, evt n it the stake, 
to abjure the religion whic h had brought them so much 
happiness. 

In the eyes ol the ( Hunch and of the i ivil magistrates 
membership in the Devil’s Party v s an aggravation 
of the crime of witchcraft. A witch ho had attended 
the Sabbath was worse than a witch who had strictly 
confined herself to piiv..tr piactice. To attend the 
Sabbath was to profess openly that one preferred the 
Dianic Cult to Christianity. Moreover, the witches’ 
organization was a secret society which might be used 
by ambitious leaders for political purposes. T hat Both- 
wcll had thus made use of the Scottish covens seems 
! almost certain. Still more certain is the fact that 
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Elizabeth and her Privy Council were convinced, 
tightly or wrongly, that foreign and native Catholics 
were employing witches and magicians to ^ take the 
Queen’s life. In France, accoiding to Bodin, the 
sorcerers constituted a kind of Mafia, with members 
in every class of society and branches in every town 
and village. 

That his ciime might seen more abominable, 
Grandur was accused at his trial not merely ol opera- 
tive witchcraft, but also of participation in the rites of 
the Sabbath, oi membership in the diabolic cliutch. 

The spu tacle thus esoketl of a pupil of the Jesuits 
solemnly renouncing his baptism, of a priest hurrying 
from the altar to do homage to tin dc\il, of a grave 
and 1< arned ecclesiastic dancing jigs with conjurers 
and tumbling in the hay with an assortment of witches, 
goats and inerdri, was one well calculate d to appal 
the pious, to tickle the gioundlings and (o bring joy 
to the Fiotc slants. 



CHAPTER VI 


D E CERISAY’S preliminary investigations had left 
him convinced that tlieic was no genuine pos- 
session — only a sickness, improved by some little fraud 
on the part of the nuns, by a great deal of malice on 
the part of Canon Mignon and by the superstition, 
fanaticism and professional self-interest of the other 
ecch iastics involved in the affair. There could be no 
cure, it was obvious, unliJ the exorcisms had been 
? topped. But when he (tied to put an end to these 
suggestions which were systematically driving the nuns 
out of tlieir wits, Mignon and llarre triumphantly pro- 
duced a wiitten order fiom the Bishop, charging them 
to go on exorcizing the UjmiIjtk^ until full her notice. 
Unwilling to risk a scandal, dc Cerisay gave his per- 
mission lbr the oxoubms to continue, but insisted on 
being present duiing the peilormancc. On one of these 
occasions, it is recorded, there was a terrifying noise 
in the chimney and a cat suddenly appeared in the 
fireplace. The animal was pursued, caught, sprinkled 
with holy water, signed wi 1 1 1 the cross and adjured in 
Latin to depart. After which it was discovered that this 
devil in disguise was the nun pt i Torn, wdio had been 
out on the tiles and was taking a short cut home. The 
laughter was loud and Rabelaisian. 

Next day Mi g non and llarre had die impudence to 
shut the convent door in de Ccrisay’s face. With his 
fellow magistrates be was kept waiting outside in the 
autumnal weather, while, contrary to his orders, the 
two priests exorcized thrii victims without official 
witnesses. Returning to his chambers, the indignant 
judge dictated a letter to the exorcise Tlieir actions, 
he declared, weie such as to create “a vehement 
suspicion of trickery and suggestion/' Moreover, “the 

*59 



>upehor oi the convent having publicly accused antt 
^defamed Grandier, by saying that he had a compact 
^with the devils, nothing thereafter should have been, 
'done in secret; on the contrary, everything' must now 
be done in the face of justice and in our presence.’* 
< Alarmed by so much firmness the exorcists apologized 
K and xeported that the nuns had t aimed down and that 
consequently futtlicr cxoicism would, lor the time 
being, be unnocessaiy 

Meanwhile Grandier had ridden to Poitu rs to appeal 
to the Bishop But when he < ailed, M dc la Roche pe zay 
was indisposed and could only send a mtssige by his 
chaplain to the eileet that “M Gi mditr should sue 
before the ic/yal judge's and tint hi the Bishop, would 
be most h ippy it he could obtain |u->tiec in this affair.” 

The parson ie turne d to London and at once applied 
to the hail l l lor a ie ttainuure'rele r ig mist Miguon and 
his aeconijilui s D< ( < m i> piejmptl) issued an injunc- 
tion fot bidding anyone ol wliatevii lank 01 quality, 
to lam 01 iradut e the c ml Cnit ol Saint-Pierre At 
the same time In cvprt'sly ordeied Mignon to do no 
more exorei/inj 1 In C anon ictortid that he was 
answerable onlv to his eceltsiistn il supei'ois uid that 
he did nt t mtuu/i the Bmlh '' authmit) m a m liter 
which, since it involved tin devil, was whe llv spiritual. 

In the rate rval B u ie h tel retiinie d to his parishioners 
at Chinon Time wile no more public cxoicisms But 
every da) Canon Mil non c p« nt long hours with 
his penitents leading them elnpteis bom lather 
Michaehs s best-sellmcr report of the G tuffridy case, 
assurors them that Giandni was as great a magician 
as Ins Provencal colleague and that they too had been 
bewitched Bv this time tin behaviour ol the good 
sisters had become so cccentiic that the parents of thor 
pupils took fried t , soon the boaidti> were all with- 
drawn and such few day-pupils as still ventured into 
the convent brought back the most disquie ting reports. 
Halfway through their arithmetic lesson, Sister Glairy 
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*jf>f St John had started to laugh uncontrollably, a$ 
^though someone were tickling her. In the refectory 
Sister Martha had had a fight with Sister Louise of 
] Jesus. Whht screaming! And the bad language! 

' Late in November, Barre was called back from 
'Chinon and, under his influence, everybody’s symptoms 
at once became much worse. ”1 he convent was now a 
madhouse. Mannoury, the surgeon, and Adam, the 
apothecary, took alarm and summoned tin* leading 
physicians of the town in consultation. They eame and, 
after examining the nuns, made a wruten report to the 
Bailu. Thf ir conclusions were as Inflow*: “the nuns are 
certainly transported, but we do not consider that this 
has happened through the workings of demons and 
spirits. . . . Their alleged possession seems to us more 
illusory than real.” To all but the exorcists and 
Grarrdiet's enemies, this report seemed conclusive. 
Grandiet made another <p[ieal to de Geiisay and 
de Ccrisay renewed Ins ellorts to put a stop to the 
exorcisms. Once again Mignon and Bane defied him, 
and once again he shrank horn the scandal that would 
follow the use of physical (one against priests. Instead, 
he wiote a letter to the Bishop, appealing let his lordship 
to put a stop to atr allair winch was ‘ the sorriest piece 
of knavery invented for many ag< s past.” Grandier, 
he went on, had never seen the nuns or had anything 
to do with them; ' and d .a* had devils at his beck 
and call, he would ha\< used them to avenge the 
violences and insults to which he ha been subjected.” 

To this letter M. de la Rochepo/’y vouchsaiecl no 
reply. Grandier had ollcnded him by appealing irom 
his dee Lion. Tlu re lore anything that might be done 
to harm the parson was entirely right, prop* r and just. 

De Gerisay now wrote a second letter, tins time to 
the head of the Officiality. More fully than t> the 
Bishop he entered into the details of ih grotesque aud 
horrible farce which was being played at Loudun. 
( V *“M. Mignon is already saying that M. Barre is a sainl. 
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'and they are reciprocally canonizing one another 
, 'without waiting for the judgment of their superiors.” 
Barrd corrects the devil when he goes astray in the 
labyrinth of grammar, and challenges unbelievers “to 
do as lie does and put a linger in the demoniac’s 
mouth.” rather Rousseau, a Cordelier, was caught and 
bitten so haul that he was const rained to pull the nun’s 
nose with his other hand, to ni ike her 1< t go, crying, 
“ Au dtabh , an (hath !" much louder than our kitchen- 
-maids ( i y, “,f« chit, an that!" when puss has run off 
jHvith something. Alter which the question was pro- 
poumkd wiiy the fiend had biltc n a consecrated huger, 
and it was concluded that the bishop must have been 
stingy with the holy oils, and that tie* unction did not 
get as far as (Ik linger. Several fledgling priests ined 
their hands at evuehm, among them a biother of 
Philipp* r l rineant. l’ut this yum 1 man made so many 
mi -takes m Latin host a.> the vocative <'l Ito'tn, anil 
da s^h'Ua A a th.it th* educated pubhc could not keep 
a straight l.m and l>e had to be withdrawn. Moreover, 
adds eh G«n-a\ 1 oui ji the he ight of her e emulsions, 
tin' nun on win m he was working \v< uld not permit 
M. 'him ant to pul hi. lingo in her mouth ,'ior he is 
somewhat dills > aid uisisuntly asked for another 
priest ” In ‘pne of ill wlmh “the good father Gnat dian 
of the Cl ipm Inns 1 . astoiusln d at the hardness of heait 
of the people of I oiuhin and ama/ed hy lluir reluctance 
to belies c . At 'lours h. .esun s us, he would hast got 
them to 'Wallow sue h .» miracle as c.isd) as butter. He 
and ceil on others li.w c dec Lit ocl that thow who do not 
believe ate atheists and all cad y damned. ” 

'Ibis I. tic i also remain* d unanswered, and till 
hornbk taicc war allowed to go cm, day after dav, until 
the middle of December, when M. dc Sourdis came 
most opportune]} to stay at his abbey, Saint-Jouin-dcs- 
Marncs. I' no (he i.dly b) Grandier and otlicially bv 
dc Ceri'ay the Archbishop was informed of what was 
happening and asked to inteivenc. M. dc Sourdis 
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immediately sent his personal physician to look into 
the matter. Knowing that the doctor was a man who 
would tolerate no nonsense and that his master, the 
Metropolitan, was frankly sceptical, tin nuns took 
fright and during the wh >le time ot tlu investigation 
behaved them«cl\i> like o tij m\ 1 iuh< Hurt \ no 
sign of po>s(ssion Tin doc tot mide Ins ic port o tins 
effect md in the list days of Ducmlm 103 * the 
Anhbi&hop published 01 oidmxiuc Hence leuwird 
Mignon v is nor i n evnu/c t a 1 ! md dun ought 
do zo 011K in conjunction with two t \orusts appointed 
by tl Mctiopohtan i |< uit liOin doituM md an 
Oratorim h mi loij> \( < t nngh \ ik pirt in 

lilt i aoh 1 r 1 1 

[In pjolubition w \ hue si mine imu , lot (hum r 
the months th d lollowtd du rt wtu nr ch ils to 
exorci < Vo 1 jru 1 1 M mul iti 1 In on sib siu >1 shorn 
da i uon of du n m >■ »\ nl u ♦ Ut t 'Lanai, 
murnni" ti t < 1 condition v winch nc it 1 coniu c iou 
w is nun hd \\ di ! mu t in as nd the eomirnon 
of 01011 ic us n Jm \ hit if the Vuhleship v\uc 
right \\ 11 it cl dun j 1 no 1 1 hoi nr dtub* Ilun 
all tin m monsfunt dm s 'ho li d done in 1 mid 
could Ik nnj hi d to them is uiins Vo <ss<d, the\ 
Were guiltlcs \ noosn d tlu ) \ c drill m U mswer 
at tlu 1 tst Judgment I 1 bln pin my md uni liashtA , 
lc 1 lu s 1 id indue \t tli 1 lie Vl y »wn d ippdlmgly 
And me inwlii] to mh w ub is wotm tlu it w is no 
moil \ and <\ rviiodv hid bmud gainst them 
Everybenk th put nisei tlu 1 ]> pik the pioin* 1 idles 
of the town the ciowds <a ,uhwus aria oven then 
own ulitiM "its i\iii dun own ubt vs foi now 
that tlu\ had o e<d V A n jowssul now th U in the 
judgment of the \uhbiShop tin \ wue 1 uln 1 impostors 
or tlu \ Klims e{ me mi eliok md enforced continence, 
they Ind become dis^ints to tin 11 vrnlus, and as 
such win lipuduud dmvowed, tlieir allow nice cut 
off. Meat and buUri rhsippiarcd from the. refectory 
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stable, servants from the kitchen . The nuns were forced" 
po do their own housework ; and when the housework^ 
|was done, they had to earn their bread by taking inf? 
ifplain sewing, by spinning wool for rapa'cious cloth? 

merchants who took advantage of their needs and their J; 
?' misfortunes by paying them even less than the current } 
f rate for sweated labour. Hungry, oppressed by incessant/ 
§/Jtoil, haunted by metaphysical terrors and a sense of 
$ guilt, the poor women looked back nostalgically to the 
(happy days of their possession. Winter gave place to 
i. spring, and spring to a no less wretched summer. Then, • 
.in the autumn of 1633, hope revived. The King had 
changed his mind about the castle keep, and M. de 
. Laubardemont was once again a guest at the Swan 
/ and Cross. Mesmin de Silly and the other Cardinalists 
were exultant. DArmagnac had lost the game; the 
/ castle was doomed. Nothing now remained but to get 
rid of the insufferable parson. At his very first interview 
with the King’s Commissioner, Mesmin broached the 
(subject of the possession. I.aubardemont listened atten- 
* tively. As a man who, in his time, had judged and 
; burned several scores of witches, he could legitimately 
claim to be an expert in matters supernatural. 

Next day he called at the convent in the rue Paquin. 
Canon Mignon confirmed Mesmin’ s story ; so did the 
•> Mother Superior; so did the Cardinal’s kinswoman, 
Sister Claiie de Sazilly, and so did Luubardemont’s 
“ two sisters-in-law, the demoiselles de Dampierre. The 
bodies of all the good sisters had been infested by evil 
spirits; the spirits had been introduced by magic, and 
’ the magician was Urbain Grandicr. These truths had' 
(been vouched for by the devils themselves, and were 
j therefore beyond doubt. And yet His Grace, the Arch- 
. bishop, had said there was no real possession, and 
thereby disgraced them in the eyes of the world. It was 4 
a monstrous injustice, and they begged M. de Laubardtv 
! mont to use his influence with His Eminence and His 
(.Majesty to have something done about it. Laubarde-' 
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piont was sympathetic, but made no promises/ Per- 
spnally, he liked nothing better than a good witch 
trial. But how did the Cardinal feel about such matters?, 
It was hard indeed to say. Sometimes he seemed to 
take them very seriously indeed. But the next time you 
saw him, the chances were iliat he would be talking 
about the supernatural in the derisive tones of a disciple 
of Charron or Montaigne. By those who serve him, a 
great man must be treated as a mixture between a god, 
a naughty child and a wild beast. The god must be 
worshipped, the child amused and bamboozled and 
the wild beast placated and, when aroused, avoided. 
The courtier who, by an unwelcome suggestion, annoys 
this insane trinity of superhuman pretension, sub- 
human ferocity and infantile silliness, is merely asking 
for trouble. The nuns might weep and implore; but 
until he had discovered which way the wind was 
blowing, Laubardemont had no intention of doing 
anything to help them. 

A few days later Loudun was honoured by the visit 
of a very distinguished personage, Henri de Conde. 
This prince of the blood royal was a notorious sodomite, 
who combined the most sordid avarice with an 
exemplary piety. In politics he had once been an 
anli-Cardinalist, but now that Richelieu's position 
seemed impregnable, he had become the most fawning 
of His Eminence's sycophants. Informed ol the. posses- 
sion, the Prince at once expressed a desire to see for 
himself. Canon Mignon and the nun were only too 
happy to oblige. Accompanied by Laubardemont and 
a numerous suite, Conde drove in state to the convent, 
was received by Mignon and ushered into the chapel, 
where a solemn Mass was celebrated. At first the nuns 


observed the most perfect decorum; but at the moment 
of communion, the Prioress, Sueur CJairc and S<eur 
Agnes went into convulsions and rolled, on the floor, 
howling obscenities and blasphemies. The rest of the 
immunity followed suit and for an hour or two the 
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church looked like a mixture between a bear-garden 
and *1 brothel* Greatly edified, the Prince declared that 
doubt was no longer pobsible and urged Laubardemont 
to write at once to the Cardinal, informing His Emi- 
nence of what was going on ' £ But the Commissioner,” 
as we ham from a contemporary narrative, Cw gavc no 
inkling a*' to whit lu thought about this strange 
spectacle Hewevei, aft< i returning to tin inn, he felt 
him>clt de ( pl\ move d by rompavtu n tor die deplorable 
condition of tin. nuns lo cloak lus n d ft lmgs, he 
invited Giandm^ ( ru nds lo diijiur uni, long with 
them Giaudur hiinstlf ' Tt must have been i delightful 
par ty* 

Iospui thi ovc i-cantJOU c Laubaidt mont into action, 
th p it sons inuriis n< w cairn foiwud with a new 
and gruei uuustliou (a iMcbo wa*> not mini) a 
sneer r, who hid de i i< d lus laid n lulled 'g rnst 
God and bewitched a whole consent of miug he was 
also the author of i violent and jbsiem * tt iff on the 
Cauhu d, pJ>n lit d sis v ( iiIkt ii in*?, under 
the title, Ii t/f (It la (ordoriPuh dt I / \lmod cer- 
tainly Ci tndici did n it writ, thi, pam[ hh t but since 
hew is the Ine id and f oi m sponde nt oi the laelv cc>bblcr 
aftii v horn the lampoon vv * n until, uncc lrc h id once 
v< rv hkeh been hn lovei, *t w is n<n ahov tin r un- 
lcasonabk ti Mippn c that h< miglit h \c viitUn it 

Catluiuu Tltiiimon wi i In it lit and putt} little 
prole t man who, in ibio while M me de Me chi is was 
staying it Louihm, ituuuUd the Queens attention, 
was tike n mto hn service * nd ^oon bcvann officially, 
the lovdsho i»>dbi mcl, unoffn i ilh ,a ruval < e nhdante 
and t u Unum (oainhti liael fin \\n he i ill 'oo i till— 
match, u / cs said) duung the period ot the. Queen’s 
exile at lUoio, win n tin b ul fame bona loi a time to 
Loudun i j Ue i on when die returned to her post* 
Cathcune, who kmw liow to write, kept the pat son 
informed of what was going on at couit. Her letters 
wcie so amusing that Giandier used to read their 
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ispiCxer passages aloud to his friends. Among those 
■.friends was M. Trincant, the Public Prosecutor and 
father of the delicious Philippe. It was this same M. 
Trincant, iio longer his friend, but the most implacable 
of his enemies, who now accused Catherine Hammon’s 
correspondent of being the author of the Cordonvihe. 

~ This time Laubardemont made no effort to conceal his 
feelings. What the Cardinal really thought about 
witches and devils might be uncertain; but what he 
thought about critics of his administration, his family 
and himself had never been in any doubt. To disagree 
with Richelieu’s political opinion was to invite dis- 
missal from the public service, financial ruin and exile; 
to insult him was to run the risk of death on the gallows 
or even (since an edict of 1626 had declared that 
libellous pamphleteering was a crime of Ihc-majrste) at 
the slake or on the wheel. For only printing the 
Cordonnihc , a wretched tradesman had been sent to the 
galleys. If he were ever caught, what would be done 
to the author? Confident, this time, diat his zeal would 
find favour in the sight of His Eminence, Laubardemont 
took copious notes of all that M. Trincant said. And 
meanwhile Mcsmin had not been idle. Grandicr, as ; 
we have seen, was an avowed enemy of the monks and ‘ 
friars, and with very few exceptions the monks and v 
friars of Loudun were the avowed enemies of Grandier. / 
The Carmelites had the jtr .1 substantial reasons for 
hating Grandier; but the Carmelites were in no position . 

. to give effect to their hatred. Tin Capuchins had 
suffered less at Grandier’s hands, but their power to 
hurt him was incomparably greater. For the Capuchins 
were colleagues of Father Joseph, and wire in regular ; 
correspondence with that Eminence Grise who was the 
confidant, chief adviser and right-hand :n;m of the ; 
Cardinal. It was to the Grey Friars, therefore, and not .<j 
. to the White, that Mesmin confided the t‘w accusations .. 

, against Grandier. The response was ail that he coulc 
1 have desired. A letter to Father Joseph was immediately 
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drafted, and Laubardemont, who was on the point of 
returning to Paris, was asked to deliver it in person. 
Laubardcmont accepted the commission and, the same 
day, invited Giandier and his friends to <a farewell 
dinner, at which lie drank the pirson’s health, assured 
him of undoing inendship and promised to do every- 
thing in his pnwe r to assist him in Ins struggle against 
a cabal of unsci upulous < ne ime So much 1 mdne V5, and 
offered so gewiously, so pout an eousl y ? Grmdur was 
mo\ed almost t> tcar^ 

Ncxl da> Ijfiub irdemont rode to Chmou, wheu he 
spent the evening with tilt most since? ely fanatic al 
be Inver in the ptnon\ guilt. M Bine iecn\td the 
royal (.onini' mom? with ill dm deferent c and, at his 
request, handed over the minutes of all tin exorcisms, 
in tin course of which tin nuns had accused (handier 
of he Witt lung dam Aiu? ho iMas*, on the following 
morning, 1 uuhmhmont was e ntu t one d !>v the antics 
of some lot al d < m< macs then biddm« fare v\t 11 to the 
rxo»ci 1 lu took tin to ul io Pans * 

Imt» t dtatc Iv after h*s u rival, h* had an interview 
with lathe i J jm ph tin u, a few days later, a more 
decisive mtnwcw with tin *v\<> Eminences the sc nkt 
and the en'y, m censahition Luuhaidcmont lead 
M. Bai re \ minutes ol the c \oioons, and I uht i ]os» ph 
read t I k lettci in which lu« Gapuehm colleague * had 
accu c 1 the p l^on of being c lie long-sought author of 
tin ( o' 4 amutu Rn h* he u d* tided that tin math t was 
gi ue enough i > b< eomidcii d it the next meeting of 
tin ( odiKil of h* Me On tin da> ippointeel (-50th 
November lh^j the knur lu Chmlin d, 1 atliei Joseph, 
tlic S'vnt cry of Stitt, ilu ( haiu'lloi 11 id Liubaide- 
mnnt assemble el at Ru ] 1 he pn^stbsion of tin l bsuhnes 
of Loud un n h the Inst iHw on the agenda. Kindly 
but luridly La ihurdcmont fold his ->tor\ and Louis 
XIII who was a him and teiiihed belie \ti m devib, 
unhesitatingly decided tha* something would have to 
be done about it. A document was then and there 



gK^T5p7«gned By the King, co'uhf6fsighed' ,, Bf mej 
^Secretary of State, and sealed, in yellow wax, with flna 
©Great Seal By Ihe terms of this document Laubarde-| 
ffmont was* commissioned to »o to Loudun, m\e stigate? 
itlie facts of the possession, examine the accusations! 
’{levelled In the devils at, imst Ciiaminr and, if they* 
'appeared to be veil-founded bum; th mnieian to* 

* trial. * 

t In the sixteen twenties md tlmtns, wit* h tiuih wcic' 

still of • ommon eieeinri nee l*nt of all tin doom of v 
peiseins «ue use d, dining flu \ni, of ti .fin 1 mg with 
the li\il, tjianehu was lilt onl\ , in m whose lase^ 
Ruhr lieu took i kmi and u timed uiteiest lalhei 
Tranquilh the ( apue Inn e x ire 1st win m 1 1> > | wiotc 
a p unplikt on hi h df of I ml’ nde mom mil the devils, 
de laies ill it n is to the ~e *1 * 1 tin 1 in mi mi&sunous 
Cardinal tint v< cw* the fimt m de it ikm<> of iliis 
all ui ’ ifiel lownieli th litt*t he w» *< to M de 
Ti mlnrde inont xuflieniiilv 1) at w’tne s ” As lor the 
( oinnus’ione i, ‘ lie nt\< * me ti.leel am pToetdme fen 
piovin , the [>osse ion wnl ont n r si fullv aite" m.mr His 
Mijesty tjid m\ lotel ( nelinil 1 1 uiepnll* s testimony 
is continued l>v th it of e>thei onte nipen me s who \\ i itc ^ 
of the almost d.uh exe h mqe eiflettei between Pnhthfu 
aii'l his agent at Ltmdun. 

Whit were the re i oils lot this e ' Itaor'lin ti\ eemeem 
o\e*r a < ise, ,.pp to ntlv, of si, h small inipo’t *nii ? Like 
Ills Limnei'ics e >nle n pot, me s, we m»ist b< content 
with guess* , lb, it t lie <|e,in iu* i e>nal vengtance 
was an miponant niotr <* ‘kids eeii * ,1 lu ibfO, vlien 
Richelieu w.is oolv Bisl >p of Li eon ami \bbot of 
Coussav, this wlnppe rsn ’jipe r of a pardon had been 
rude to him And now the’ w is gooil leas m to believe 
‘that the same (Jramlier was responsible ten the e>ut- 
rageous hbels and insults e untamed in the L ordo mien. 
True, the accus.i*ion was one which would be all 

* but impossible to subst intiate in a court of law. But, 
jk.for merely having been suspected of sueli a erune, the 
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man deserved to be got rid of. Aiid this was nbt ail, 
The guilty parson was the incumbent of a guilty parish. 1 
Loudun was still a stronghold of Protestantism. Too' 
prudent to compromise themselves at the time of the 
Uprising which ended m 16.28 with the* capture of 
La Rochelle, the Huguenots of Poitou had done nothing 
to deceive open and systematic persecution. Tin’ Edict 
of Nantes still stood and, intolerable as they were, the 
Calvinists had to be tolerated dut now suppose that 
it could be piovul, out ol 1 lie mouths of the good 
sisteis. that these g< ntlc men oi tlie so-called Reformed 
Religion had bun in sunt 1c ieue with an enenq even 
worse til. m ihe English with the devil himself 1 * In that 
Case there* would Lx ample justification loi doing what 
he had long been planning to do nimelv, to deprive 
Loudun ot all its riglus and pm ileges, and to tiansfer 
them to his own bi mel-nt w c its of Richelieu And even 
this was not all lh> devils might be unful m yet 
othei wa\S. If people could be made to IxIkvc that 
Loudun wa> but the bea.hhead of a tegular invasion 
from lull, then it might be possilih to uvivt the 
Inquisilion in I .mice ^nel hew convenient that would 
be 1 How gie xll\ it would iaulitate the C animal's self- 
appomtul t isl of e critt eli/me all powe r in the absolute 
monauhv 1 As wc himw from c>ui own exptnence of 
such suulcr devils is the Jews the ( ommumsts, the 
Bourgeois Impiiiahsts, ihe be t way lei establish and 
justify a polite state is to hup Imping on the dangeis 
of a I lltli (Vliimn Rn he lie u m ide only one mistake : 
he o\e iestini iteel Ins compatriots’ belief in the super- 
natural Set mg that he* w i in the middle of the 
Thirty Yc irs War, lie would probably have done better 
with a I lftli Column ol Spaniards and Austnans than 
with mere spirits, hnwevti infunal 

Laulxirdi moi t lost no time By Gth Dee ember he 
was bark again at I oudun Prom a house in the suburbs 
he sent secretly for the Public Prosecutor and the Chief 
of Police, Guillaume Aubin. Thcycame. Eaubardcmont 
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them his commission and a royal Warrant 
EGrandier’s arrest. ' , 

| Aubin had always lilted the parson. That night h$j 
ffsent GraiKdier a message, informing him of Laubardejl 
| mont’s return and urging immediate flight. Grandieil 
|| thanked him; but, fondly imagining that innocences 
had nothing to fear, ignored his friend’s advice. Nex* 
v i, morning, 

Mesmin 


»1T 


on his way to church, he 
and Trincant, Mignon and 


was arrestedJ 
Menu au, the|| 


apothecary and the surgeon — in spite of the earlincss^ 
of the hour, they were all on hand to see the fun. It wa&J 
to the sound of jeering laughter that Grandier was led| 
away to the coach which was to carry him to his^J 
appointed prison in the castle of Angers. ^ 

The parsonage was now searched, and all Grandicr’s/I 
books and papers were impounded. Disappointingly^ 
enough, his library contained not a single work on rheo 
Black Art; but it did contain (and this war. \er> nearly^ 
as damning) a copy of the Lettre dt la Cordonniere/j 
together with the manuscript of that Treatise, oit'C 
Sacerdotal Celibacy which Grandier had written in order 


to salve the conscience of Mile, dc Brou. 

In convivial moments Laubardcmont had been heard | 
to remark that if he could get hold of only three lines, J 
of a man’s handwriting he could find a reason for^ 
hanging him. In the Treatise and the pamphlet a gains t’ 
the Cardinal he already had the amplest justification^ 
not merely for a hanging, but for the rack, the wheel, ■■ 
the stake. And the search had reverd xl other treasures. x 
For example, there were all the leters written to the,; 
parson by Jean d’Armagnac — letters which, if he ever ' 
made a nuisance of himself, could certainly be used to‘.j 
send the royal favourite into exile or to the scaffold.^ 
And here were the absolutions granted by the Arc:h-| 
bishop of Bordeaux. At the moment M. uc Sourdis$ 
was doing very well at the Admiral* but if at any| 
time he should do less well, these proofs that he hadg 
,bnce absolved a notorious magician might come in very| 
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imoht dr his master desired. The judges of 
^court were passionately concerned with legality, antjf 
♦jealous, on principle, of the executive branch of the 
\ govci nmc*nt. If they weie permitted to icvhw the casej 
Laubaidemont’s reputation a 1 iwvrr would be ruined 
and His Fnmience would li n to f ,ivc up i sh< me to 
which ioi lciMins best known to hnn«fh, Ik w. greatly 
attached In March, Riclnlicu took <h< mtitir lo the 
Courcil of State J Ik d» \ ils he ivpLumd t * da King* 
weu counts i-att<Kkm< an 1 only b\ d * moal uio^ Lie 
action could ih<\ In clucked md turned hack As 
usiul loins Xlll pcriiiituri hiruM II t> he convinced. 
Tin incut a v of Stitt duw up di nuissaiv docu- 
ments fhirhi tin i >\ d hind md s il n wa* now 
deernd tin* vtttloui mi u 1 to da « pp 1 u present 
ledeed with the Pirkmtnt *\hnb I! -» M ip sty lurrby 
annuls rnv lord J »ub i It mom di ill n atinuf the 
action lnttiatul ( t r nciur t > which (nd 

the b iv^ uru \\s Ins < ommis ■ >n * r a ioi ^ is uu j be 
nece>s» r v debars tin l\i Um nt oi Pun md til other 
jud^is tu in taluu t/mu oi tin <. nd lorbids 
the p mn s fro a sum b Ion m< n , uud< r p< n ih> of a 
fun of hw hundicd ium 

1 hus pi n d above tht 1 iw and annul vVxth mainntcd 
powers (In ( nclmai u^n* t (nrm u to Loudon early 
in Aj nl and be i> u at otn r os t dn s<a ^ lor tin next 
act of hw t> insulin r omui Inc ill In f mnd, bad 
no pmc n itiiji* « uou h o* mKomioiiabn ( n nigh, to 
house a magi'll 1 hi <iUn <t a 1 i be hinging lo 
Canon Mwnnm \v«t> n* i< t d H th t unniw fowrL dis- 
posal lo niiki it di\d piot f 1 i jbjnh munt lad the 
windows bucked up dn aooi htted v\Ub i in w lock 
And h< av") bolta, a ud di < hi mutt lhatwiUlns postern) 
:loscd with a stout non entm^ T nch r n ib 1 uv t (ort, 
Grandier w brought bail to Loudim incl loc\td up 
m this dark and airless cell No bu is dlnwul him 
And la had to si* ep hi e an animal, on a truss of straw, 
His gaolers were a certain 'Hontemps iwho had borne 
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Jfalse wittss against him in itxjo) and Bonfemps* 
shrewishwife. Throughout the long trial they treated 
him witi unwaveiing malignity. 

Havng secured his prisoner, I lubaidemont now 
turner all his >tt<ntion to the principal, indeed the 
only , w itiu ssc s foi tht prosecution — Sueur Jeanne and 
the ‘jxucn othu demoniacs Disobeying the orders of 
they Archbishop, C anon Mignon and Ins colleagues 
haj been working hud to undo the salutary c fleets of 
months of enforced quut A.ft(i a tew public 
Qorcisms tin good sister were all as frantic as thev 
liad t'<t been L rubaide mont gi\e them no rc-pite. 
Day alter day, m .rnmg and evemnn, the wret hed 
women woe tiken m hue Ins to tin various elmithes 
of the city met [ ur tluough tlnn trnks These (neks 
were alv ,»v> lln * uni LiD niode in mediums, who go 
on doing cxnd' whit tli I ux Sifter-, did a Imndrtd 
years ar>o flusc c a In i dc nu las and On u exorcists 
Wuemcipibh o' m c ntin < anvtl m< new 1 Min after 
time tlnrc wm the <dl lx t uinltat eomuJs.*uis the 
same old oh<(<rnli c tin < on\ nlnrnal bla pliemre', 
the bowlful e 1 mas eons' mtlv irpt rid, but nevei 
sub c tannat* el, to sipunornial pow<i Pail the 1 show 
was good < non h, uel el at* • nmigh t> attract the 
publn ]»' v, ad o{ mouth in j miphh ts .uni bread- 
sheets, trom i’UTtd't cK >! pulj it >, nc ws e>f the possession 
spread fir aid Aide 1 nan i\'iy province of 1 ranee 
and oei. liom duo tel, sightseers < un< Hoc kmc to the 
exoienn.s With d c . e lipsc of lln ( ouulites miracle - 
woikia> \o'rt Dun de R ouvninn, 1 onelnn had 
lost almost ilu wl i h of Us tounsl Irach Now, thank' 
to th* dt .Is ill and nr m Ilian ill was redoied The 
mns and tin iodgm \ house s w.n tilled to e ipacitv, 
and the good ( ar indites, who hid a monopoly of the 
lay chummac foi the h\st< ru n micction had spread 
beyond Lln convent w ills;, were now is prospetous .u 
in the b st of the good old d ivs of lln pdgin.ngcs 
Meanwhile the Ihsubnc s were glowing positively rich 
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Froril the royal treasury they now received a regular 
subsidy, which was augmented by the alms of th« 
faithful and ihe handsome gratuities left by those 
tourists of high rank foi whom ‘■ome specially miracu- 
lous performance had been sttged 

During the spring and sunmv i of 16^4 the main 
purpose of the exon isms was not the dcli\ trance oi 
the mins, hut the mdutnnru of Gunchei. The aim 
was to prove, out of the mouth of S pan hnnself, that 
the paison w«b a in«.gutan and had bcwili hed the 
nuns. But bat in i>, by definition the 1'ithei of Lies, 
an 1 his evidence is tin n fore woilldcss. lo this argu- 
ment Latihaid' m» m, his *\oniit" aim the Bisliop ol 
Poitins refilled bv afitrmuig tli il whin duty con- 
stuined bv a piust .f tin Rom »»• ('hutch d<\ds arc 
bound to till tin truth In other woras, an\ thing to 
which .1 hvslcTKul nun \>a‘ ready, it tin instigation ol 
lit 1 ovouM, tt. aildiii on oath w 1 Ini ail practical 
purpo-es a tl’unc ic'd dime l\>i intpn lieu*. tin. doc- 
trim w.11 1 teal * onvtmua c . Ih.t il had one ’rave 
delict, it wa sn.uufi »tb mioiiliodos Intheyeai 1610 
a (oimnillc* '•! uarutd tine* • lan. had chons id the 
admissibility of dubeh tvidtnce uid issu it the 
following authoritative den, ion. L \V< , tin uudeisigncd 
Dot toil ol tin I avidly of P.ob tom hni" certain 
queM 1011s which itavt t-ren moposid «> us, are of the 
opinion tint out must m s .ehmt ih< deusitum oi 
demon,, still !os must on exploit txon ions for the 
purpose of disc lunm .1 mail’ fault tr (or di t« 1 mining 
if he is a magician; md Ac .xielunfur of di< opinion 
that, ivtn it tin said im uniii should 11 no been 
applied in the pr< sc in 1 of itie Uolv be lament, with 
the devil too < d to s>, t ai an o ith \vhi< h is a < u oniony 
of whuli vvi do not at all approval, om rmi ( rol for 
all that give anv u dn to tus voids, the nvd being 
always a liar and tin lather of I ’• ” lurth rmore, 
the devil is man s sworn tritmv. and is therelore icady 
to endure all the toinvuts ol exon tsm for the sake oi 
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l|omg oaprra'to a single ' soul.' If 'the deviFs' e^'^hce^ 
were admitted, the most virtuous people would be inf 
Vie greatest danger; for it is precisely against these* 
that S3 tan rages most violently ‘ Wheiefoie St. Thomas; 
jffiooki 2*', Que lion ep \itule aa'' maintains with the 
auth«(iit\ ot St. ( hr > sos tom, u\fmom, 1 u\m vera 
DICi \ii, non t >1 e xi L»i \m m. v 1 lu clt ul n mt not be 
$>eli/t»veei, e* v eu when Ik tells the tiuthj’ \V<“ must 
IfoUtow the r\ miple oJ Glint, who imposed silence* on 
th(* demons >seu A*hm tin v p< 1 1 noth, b\ e ailing 
Him the Se n e*l God “tNheuce it ippe.os that in the 
'Slvene e* ed other j»ioc»f >, one must ne\< r proceed auamst 
those who He dfiunel bs ele mIs \nd \\f* note that 
this n aw 11 oh erveel 111 li ot c \\h< re judges do ne>t 
tecogm/e the«< depositions 1 aw x t)-lou» yeanlitei, 
I^itiharci me ul anel I11*. ce ll< unes iiiotmned rothing 
else 1 01 tie hum unt\ mel om 1 t n,< ol the eutherdox 
-view tin e xoi e 1 t i> ul subsimmd and t he ( adonis 
agent* h< d e u u’a i«eepi<e', i he too that w is be Ah 
tnonstiex.sl, ilh and d m ueu 111 the e xt e nn IsinRel 
Boullnu ti> 1 t>enie me i-put t a\1io hat! wr\ t l unelti 
Gt unite 1 iiopi ul I* >ie its ot S "nt-l’ie 1 n -elu Mali he, 
quahlnd me in a. den 4 rmt a* >mpi )n\ moneous, 
exeeribh atm iU u in ible i dot tr <1 e whieh turns 
Chi 1st tans u • > 1 ' 1 in is nndtnnm *• flu v*is Inunda- 
tions of th« ( 1 11 ti in *(h«i>n, opt 'is th< dooi to 
eahimny and i>dl nuke it n mbit lot the eleul to 
immolate turn is \utim u> th. name not of Moloeh, 
t hut o' <„ lie nehdi >11 1 m\ in ll de»« «i. ’ 1 hit tin fiendish 
# and n h wi d docm 1 w.o lut*) app'ovt d by Rie heheu is 
'Ct’it.iin l Ik iaet 1 i.eou tel b> 1 aubaieie mortt himself 
,and b\ the ui he 1 e>f the Ik nun '» in w J u't'un Pillet 
;de* 1 1 Yfe n nelie»e , ttie t at elm u s j e 1 on d phvsu tan. 

Lic»n r ed, .oanuny » ewn su ;gc ted, and alvv iys 
lespeetfulh listened te , ihe eliabol e depositions tame 
pouring m |mt as list a 1 mbaieltmont needed them. 

• Thus he fo md 11 d' suable that Grmehct shesuld be* not 
nurd} a ma°ie lan, but also a high putst in the Old 
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^.^TgicHfu The Word Went rounc^ and immediately 
df the lay demoniacs obliged by confessing f through) 
the mouth of a devil who had been duly const! ainecTJ 
t>y one of the Cai melite exm cists that flu* had prosti-^ 
tuted litiadf to the parson, and that the parson, had 
expressed his appreciation b\ olleiing to lake lrc-to. 
the Sabbath and make tnr a jinncts-, at t l, e dcsil’s,. 
court. (Jramln i affirmed that In 1). id nesci so much 
as laid iyt , on tin- girl lint Satan had ->pok n .md to 
doubt hn wind would b< ,aeinigi 

Soim ssiic lies, as is \ull known. 1 m, < Mipernuin* iary 
nip} lies ; others utipme at tin limb ol tin devil’s 
finger, oik or more ,mnll ana, < 1 mst risibility, vhere 
the piiik of ,i tit « sib causes no ,<ani and chaws no 
blood, (frandiei had no extra teats, nao in mu>t tarry 
somewhm on Im p<w<n dios. pan.-ft<. spots by 
■which tin lari On< mark-, las own Whirr piedsely 
were thos* ,pot‘ 1 As tails a*> dth April die l'noress 
had Ki' • n tin amwir. ihro wi t»‘ im marks m all — 
one on the shouidei, at tin ; i m whip trhninals are 
branded, two iimn op it < IniUotk \ * i y near the 
fundatm nt, and on. t/.i titlnr t<s'nlt. A ijuoi (itfit 
let Jci/nrs FilU i ■* 'to ii mIiiih tin truth nt i Ins state- 
ment. Mimiaui). du ui • mii oidiritl to elo a 
little vis reet ion. In the prisint, nt tsvo ijrotln < arir'S 
and senial dot top,, (»i nidi i v snipped slnsed all 
over, blindfolded and lh> u > l< matn dlv piid.ed to 
the boiii with .i long, 'harp p»obc. 1 1 ti vans lx lore, 
in Tiintant 1 ' driwmy room, tl>>‘ pa. on had made fun 
ol this ignorant and pompi n iss. \ovv ill ■ ass was 
ge'ttinu Ins e»'v n bat k, and v.ith a s* nar ancc. lhc pain 
was e\c nieiatniy me 1 , ihnnndi the bin ked-np windows, 
tile prisemer’*- screams could be heard by an ever- 
growing tiossd fit the e ii lions in tht ‘'tree hehw. In 
tlie official suninurv oi tin < ounts i n wiiitli (liandier 
Was condennnd, wt It am that, ow.ng to the great 
difficulty of locating such small areas of insensibility, 
only two out of the fisc* marks described by the Prioress 
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* weie •itually discovered. But, for Laubardemont’s i 
purpo^ two were amply sufficient. Mannoury’S 
methcy s> lt md y j,, added, were admirably simple and 
enec 4 jv P After a sum of agom/mg jab’ he would* 
ievf rse tlu piobe <nd puss (he blunt aid . 1 ° mist the 
J? dl son •> fl< di Muuuloush tin rc wa no pirn The 
“Sal had mark d die spot Hid hi been pumittid to 
on I mi i , vuh tin r< is no d» ubt that Mannouiy * 
'Vould hi « disimeud all tin mi'ls l nlortunatcly, 
Ibni ot tin ipe tin i me (m untrustworthy Hanger 
jlinm lour a i wi li compldt'.itM thin tin vill igc 
do< tori wlioin 1 mb mlimput hid iw mi l d to < ontrol 
tht ixpamnut ( itihua Mannours in du k t of 

cheilita, tin n n pi msl d In an Hi nunonty 

ripoitwi mm ly i^no'ul Mi mwlnU M mnourv and 
tin otm i « h i 1 p o\cd thansi la tot) mo>t gi dilymgly 
ro-o«i,(i| 1 ml idi n« n* w i thh to u nounu that 
Si ii in ( h id now < Moboraud da rat 1 oions ol lull 
lot da n i s\ i ct a ( n.i s a rn ill 1 not have 
to oi obiti'i i h tin i niton' Mnl^wcre 

trui Wii It* ooii w n i >n'r >nt< <l by tn> uit’str®, 
tin \ in hid n (uni hkt i pnl t \1 n ruds, <■< rt inunq 
tliunv h tin m mill u d 1 dmi d \ds diat it was he 
who did oi\M<lnd tl i m in who is as 1 idu lor 
lorn wlioh r mil hid ptowhd ton u h du rorutnt 

Diabm, i odi i u< sti i> riraobsi m ujokrtes 

jn thi.i i r t ox , oi it luOy 1 nbirdsinut and lus 
rials mtd< noti > oi in dm 1 tint u is said The 
mmnti <u dv«l\ i u« d coitum-a ’mri aid bled in 
dupli ik 0 di i cowl-othn I iduall tin >lot, nally 
«ant ai a 1< „ id * it a is ill ttn 

lo m ik tn pirsous it it still tiinr tin exorcists 
produi d i rnimlni ol p its winch hul ipptared 
xn>stiiiousty m the < t IS or ibitta still had been 
mmitid up unduristid in tht nndst ol t puos.Y''m. 
It was b\ ir*i )rt >f tlioi pacts that tin good sisters 
had Inert uni wui still bung, biwitilnd Hero, lor 
0 itapk, wa> a prrci ol papir starntd with thre e drops 
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>f blood and containing eight orange pips ; here, 
mndle of five straws; here, a little package of cinders,^* 
vorms, hairs and nail-parings. But it was Jeanne des’f 
Vngcs who* as usual, outdid dl tin rest. On 1 7th June, ' 
vlnlc possessed b> Iaviatlun, she tlmw up a pact 
ontammg latcoiding to la r disils) .. pie* 1 of the 
icart ofa t iiild sacnhttd 111 idj, at a witches Vibbath. 
icar Orleans, the islus of a ».t nv*« latid wafer and 
ome ol f»i indicm blood and 1 men 

Then vuu moiuitiii wlnn the n w devtiine n is 1 
out of 1 mb u r is rm ut t >u< m< in<m>, tor < vampk, 
i devil duly (onstrinnd and 11. bn p«s*ii«c < f the 
Utssed Sat rain* ill »■ in like d tbit \1 de 1 mhaide- 
norn v as a mi J oJtl i l tbiki >1 u ntiomlv u< 01 tied 
he statuinnt, <md Laubai J> rnont, who had not bun 
ireseot at tin tvuMii, gen 1 tin nnnutt without 
cadine tt, md ipp< nd d t • uni d po*l*tript to the 
'tie t * lint. * lh< I, m <1 bn Luov.lt tL' , t'.ivUung 
ontainul m tin plot > < / 1! mu Wluitlu matter 
am. to light tin/' w is nnn li Rain 1 usi 111 1 tucditf 1. It 
yas uimov ui", if tom st let ( u«i >» nous toi n <-juen< e. 
joniTHoniisniL’ dtu unn ms > t uul d\ o‘ In dtstrojcJ, 
itttpid eltrts dnnnsstd m 1 monument d« \d> mialltd 
o tbtii dutv b\ a good toklinn o t.'i. * sjnjtking. 
Ml in all, tin id\anta>ts of bn inw dot time far 
julweighed its (kovbatJ 

Ont ol tin st ids ant i ,Y v n . s L lubanh mont was 
juick 10 naim, (winnud ut tins that it v\ is now 
jossibk ithroudi the uutuih ol 1 ti il who had been 


duly constrained 10 tin ;r sum 01 .in Sacianunt) 10 
latter the Gardmal ui <111 cntnely n< w and suptrnatural 
naiiner. In the minutes of an <\oinsm of coth MLiy 
1634, written int.nly in Lau but demon! \ huul, we 
"ead the followin > ‘ (h" st-on: ' What do you say about 

Jhc great C'ardmal, tbe piotectui of brant t?’ The devil 
answered, swelling bv the name ot i*od, "He is the 
scourge of all my good fiunds’ (juration: Who are 
/our good friends? Anwtr: ‘The heietics.’ Qimtion; 
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lnfwer-^J3& ’wor^'for ''the 'relief of the people, the .. 

I^of government, Which he has received from God^Hii 
Sdesire to preserve peace in Christendom,* the singlefl 
[minded love he bears to the King’s person.’” It was ,3*1 
jliaiadsome tribute and, coming, as it did, direct fronig 
hell, it could be accepted as the simple truth. The nunsg 
^Were far gone in hysteria, but never so far gone as tor^ 
|f/orget which side their bread was buttered. Throughout^ 
ftftie possession, as Dr. Legue has pointed out, 1 God,| 
^Christ and the Virgin were constantly blasphemed, but* 
\ never Louis XIII and never, above all. His Eminence.^ 
rThe good sisters knew well enough that, against^ 
; Heaven, they could let oil* steam with impunity. But if; 
! they were rude to the Cardinal .. . . Well, see what was* 
£. happening to M. C randier. 

... 

1 Gabriel I-rvuv J Jocwsu nis pour sett it a Pi Jis'toir * A liduah des Poss£d£es\ 
de Isoudun ( Pai i * . 1 87.} ) . 
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A T any ginn time and place certain thought* are 
, .completely unthinkable. But this radical unthink- 
ableness oJ tutain thoughts is nut paralleled by any, 
radii al unfcilabl<m s oi certain emotions, or any 
radical undoablen* »i ol tlu action*- m-ipucd by such 
emotion*. Anytl ing can at all limo lx {.It and acted 
upon, alb* it somethin •> wnli coal chib. nity and in the 
teeth of tenoral clr >t ] *[ ‘i nal But though mrfrsiduals 
can always ft* 1 and do nlns ,u <h'ji temperament 
and constitution pnunt tlK*m m led and do, they 
cannot think about then I'nernmes xiept within the 
frame of ref* tux* wlurh, at tl>a* putirulir dme and 
place, has (oinr to seem *e!{-. wd* nt Jnt* lpieMtion is 
in terms oi tin ?>r<\a!ln, • thought (>t»*rn, and this 
tbought-paiti rn« onduious to nmo st. nl tin expression 
of ill"* s and * motions, but < an in v* r oompleti iy inhibit 
them. 1'or example a ftiui b* lit f in cninal damnation 
can i o-c.sist in tin In beset * mind with the knowledge 
that lu or she is * mmuttine motlal sin In tins context 
let me quote the eminently judirion.s irmaiks which 
Bayle has hidden awa, r in a nut* on 1 hour as Sandicz, 
that learned Jesuit who, in t publish* d a folio on 
Marriage, width his < unit piporam •» and immidiatc 
Successois ngaichd a 1 - by lai tin* f unsi book ever 
written. “Wi do not know the d< instil piis.uy of 
the ant ienl Pagui'. as w. know those of tin countries 
where auricular cor fission • > practised; and thirefore 
we cannot tell whether marnage was so biutishly dis- 
honoured amona tb<- Pagans as it is ammo the 
Christians; but at least it is probable that the luhdels 
did not surpass hi thh respect, many persons who 
believe all the doctrines of the Gospel. They therefore 
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believe *what the Scripture teaches us of Heaven and' 
iHell, they believe in purgatory and the other doctrines, 
of thq Romish communion; and yet in the midst of 
ihis persuasion, you see them plunged into abominable 
lmpunties, which arc not fit to be named, and which 
draw down severe rfpinathes ujon the head of such 
author At daic to mention tin nt 1 observe tim against 
those who petsuadt the msi his that the lonuption of 

J anrnr proceed- (if in imn v doubtimr ot bring 
noi.int tli it tin h is motln r hl< ftc r ibis” In i “>92 
xual Inliavioiit \\a> (vnhntK im inular to what 
u io todav. 1 h( i h mgi ha lx in onlv ui *hc thoughts 
about that behaviour In am modern urnfs the 
thoughts ol a II ivi loch fill o" i K.i all t-hbing would 
hi\i been unthin) .ibh JUn tin < motion’* and actions 
deniibid by tlx i moduli st v>loais<s wtte just as 
eelablc am! doable us ail mt< lie e.tu il context of he 11- 
fir< .i c tbc\ m m tlx uihi'ist Semitic 1 of om own 
liirn 

In tin } ti i fT r >i h 1 - vlni h 1 illoo I dial! d« scriiie very 
btiillv tin 1 mu n( MtooiK •> ihnwtiubtlu nun nf 
the <ailf tun tenth uu'mv the' dun tlualing about 
human nOu'i iiuwim ot i hum* v, a. ancient 
and -o mtiinirclv a soenuel won Maditioi al ( hiisti m 
doctimi tint it was nnivus ilH Kgaichd is a nrurture* 
of si 11 < wdi i t ti u*li dodi\,tl.f inh stilt mo 1 1 um nt- 
ably igne i uit, wt Know inomli to ltd (put i itam 
that m l > im rt puts, th< oldti * bought p it tern was 
in ich qu iti to tin given iw ot exoiri me 

How m tmy is! did tins m uiiIrM it ichqmcy of 
theoi\ ilfu tin bi 1 iviom of *m n and wotneu m the 
ordinal y dl <r of d tily lift •* fit a n sw< r would seem 
to be that u ome instant is the «lhct iu* imper- 
ceptihh, m i dm ia<m, griut and moimntuus. 

A man < an bi an cxcclkut pi.u deal psephologist and 
yet be c ompb t« iy ignorant of the emit nt psyi hological 
theories Wh it is fven more remarkable* is that a man 
can be well virsed in psychological the ones which are 
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^.demonstrably inadequate., and yet remain, thanks" titfi 
$?is native insight, an excellent practical psychologist/ * 
I*, . On the other hand, a wrong theory of human nature^ 
gsuch as the* theory which explains hysteria in terms off 
jiiabolic possession) may evoke the worst passions and 
justify the most fiendish of cruelties. Theory is simul-’ 
•' taneously not very important and very'- important indeed. ‘ 

What was the theory of human nature, in icrms of 
.' which Grandier’s contemporaries interpreted ordinary; 
■behaviour and such strange happenings as those which 
; took place at London? The answers to this question 
will he given, for the most part, in the words of Robert 
Burton, whose chapters on the anatomy of the Soul 
. contain a brief and remarkably lucid summary of the 
philosophy which everyone, before the time ofDescartcs. 
.took for granted and regarded as practically axiomatic. 

“The soul is immortal, rivaled of nothing, and so 
infused into the child or embryo in his motluTs womb, 
six months after conception ; not as the. brutes, which 
are ex traduce (handed on by parent to offspring) arid, 
dying with them, vanish into nothing ’’ The soul is 
simple in the sense that it cannot be split or d is- 
. integrated. In the clvmologie.il sense of the word, it is 
. a psychological atom— something which cannot be cut 
up. But this simple and indivisible soul of man has a 
three-fold manifestation. It is in some sort a trinity in 
unity, comprising a vegetal, a sensitive and a rational 
soul. The vegetal soul is dcfn.ed as “‘a substantial act 
of an organical body, by which it is nourished, aug- 
, mented and begets another like nub itself.’ In which 


definition, three several operations an specified— alirix, 
. auctrix, procreatrix. The first is nutrition, whose object 
f is nourishment, meat, drink and the like; his organ, 
’ the liver in sensible creatures, in plants the root oi 
... sap. His object is to turn the nulriment into the sub- 
p stance of the body nourished, which he pci forms b> 
l/natural heat. ... As this nutritive 'acuity serves tc 
^nourish the body, so doth the augmenting faculty (th< 
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second/ operation or power Of the vegefa 3 faculty)' to' 
the increasing of it in quantity , . . and to make it* 
grow' till it comes to his due proportion and perfect, 
shape ” The third facull\ of tin segrtabsoul is the 
pxocrcalnt tin f tcults of reproducing its kind. 

/Next in order is tin vi.simt soul, whuh 13 as far 
beyond tJu c thn 111 duiul) as ,1 In ist 1 prii md to 
a plant inn 11a those vegetd powers mJudtd in it.t 
’Tis ddiw d as a \e t of an 01 T me d both, by is huh 

it tuts, h till st u «ipp» tue juo^mt nt bn it *i ind 

motion I h< c< mr U org m is tin biam tiomwlnch 
piirutj lh ibt ui ililt opu itums an dtnud The 
scnsibl son I is di iclcd intc two paits, ip] ulunding 
or rnovun In it niche inu li ultv is subdivdcd 
into two puts 1 hv ml in otnwi d Outw id m* the 
iivt suit tl *(iu« luiiw In tin,' seeing, smelling, 
tastin' luw ,nl rt Mint t lumum vn t [>b mt isy, 
mcnitn\ < tmiinm pst pubus < -op it mdoigan- 
iztj tin an s 1 < tiroin lit to 4 in die >pc<i ! oimns 

of ->cns suit 1 dr* c \ < md t 1 t *1 1 h m«a \ t s. mum s 

mote ii'Jb ili d«<i t < 1 lomnii n < md kt < psathem 

long'i, m llm- thun b» tun <• in > n ik i><’ ikw 
of his own M'lmP t ib ul tbit 1 onus t» it from 
phmlass .t’.d tin tun <u s ( f 1 mb si us 11 away 
m a good >c istt ' 

In in < 1 uni a tin 1 >s nbpfi md wound bv 
reason, 01 .1 1 > 1 u! 1 L r b’ 1 m biuti it hadi no 

sum i) u, la 1 is *a 10 / »/ / / / tl! tin r< a on tins ha\( 1 
'liu 1 fond jowtr 'I dn sin iti\f oul is the mining 
family win h di turn j du cl I 111(0 tv o ' icultn' the 
powtt ('i appi tit», and of mining fiom plan to place.” 

\iM <■» ib\ tin u n d> lationd sou! which is 
dc lined b\ phd >s * pi h is to be ‘tin lira. n i’Krmtial act 
of a nitur l human organic al bodv. In wn ill a man 
li\es, peUUM tmf mid rst mds hedy doing 11 things, 
and with c 1 > 1 turn Out of winch dilirntion wc may 
gather that tin rat'on d soul lududes the powers and 
pciforms the duties ot the tw r o othei, which arc con- 
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tained in it, and ail three faculties make one soul, 
which is inorganical ok itself, although it be in all parts 
(of the body;, and incorporeal, using their organs and 
working by them. It is divided into two paus/ditTcring 
in olfice only, not in essence : the understanding, which 
is the rational power apprelw nding ; the will, v. Inch is 
the rational power mewing; to whu h two, ali die other 
rational powers are subj# i 1 and mhiecdA 

Such was die theory in Terms oi which out ancestors 
thought about themsrlws and tried to explain the facts 
of human experience and behaviour. Because it was 
very oki, and because :n;i!iy o t (5s elements w <tc 
the- logical dogmas, or corollaries of dogmas. The theory 
seemed axiornalicaily true, Bm if tiie theory were true, 
then certain notions, whkh lociae seem obvi* us to the 
poim of self-cvidenu . could nor in; uucrtaimd and 
were for all practical purposes unthinkable. Let us 
consider a couple of oiii-'nu on am; ire 

Here is Miss Bcauchanu), a hinmeUss but rather 
sickly \o\mg woman, in!; of high pnucinkv inhibitions 
and anxlcts. from tunc *n due .die pi lys truant from 
herself arid behaves him :i \ny nuueki\ and exuberantly 
healthy child often. ( kiera meed u:An' hypnosis, this 
f/njdr.l ienibie insists that die is not Miss Beauchamp, 
but someone ebr < ailed S nKa Aftei son* hours or days 
Sally disappears <md Misv Beauchamp mums to 

consciousness - - but returns nniy to fur own conscious- 
ness, not to Sally's ; Jbr she am mber* nothing of what 
was done, in hei name and n.k-ugh the agency of her 
body, v l:iir vie; Luka w;n> in control. Sally, on the 
contrary, knows all that go<*s on in Miss Beauchamp's 
mind and makers use* oi that knowledge io embarrass 
and torment the other tenant of their shared body. 
Because he could hiink *>l Uiiwe odd tack m n nns of 
a well-substantiated them/ of sabcons- ious mental 
activity, and became lie was acquainted whh The 
techniques oi' hvpnosi- 1 , Dr. Morton Prince, the 
psychiatrist in charge of This famous case, was able to 

s 
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solve Miss Beauchamp’s problems and to bring her, 
for the first time in many years, to a state of physical 
and mental health. 

In certain respects the case of Soeur Jeanne was 
essentially similar to that of Miss Beauchamp. Periodi- 
cally she took a holiday from her habitual self, and 
from being a respectable nun of good family became, 
for a few hours or days, a savage, blaspheming, utterly 
shameless virago, who called herself now Asmodeus, 
now Balaam, now Leviathan. When the Prioress 
returned to self-consciousness, she had no recollection 
of what these others had said and done in her absence. 
Such were the facts. How were they to be explained? 
Some observers attributed the whole deplorable busi- 
ness to deliberate fraud; others to ‘melancholy’ — a 
derangement of the humoral equilibrium of the body, 
resulting in a derangement of the mind. For those who 
could not, or would not, accept these hypotheses, only 
one alternative explanation remained — diabolic posses- 
sion. Given the theory in terms of which they had to 
think, it was impossible for them to come to any pther 
conclusion. By a definition which was the corollary 
of a Christian dogma, the ‘soul’ — in other words, the 
conscious and personal part of the mind — was an atom, 
simple and indivisible. The modern notion of a split 
personality was therefore unthinkable. If two or more 
selves appeared, concurrently or alternately, to occupy 
the same body, it could not be because of a disintegration 
of that not too securely tied bundle of psycho-physical 
elements which we call a person ; no, it must be because 
of a temporary expulsion from the body of the indivisible 
soul and its temporary replacement by one or more 
of the innumerable superhuman spirits who (it was a 
matter of revealed truth) inhabited the universe. 

Our second example is that of a hypnotized person — 
any hypnotized person — in whom the operator has 
produced a state of catalepsy. The nature of hypnosis 
and the way in wliich suggestion acts upon the auto- 
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nomic nervous system are still imperfectly understood ; 
but at least we know that it is very easy to put certain 
persons into a trance and that, when they are in this 
state, some part of their subconscious mind will cause 
their body to obey the suggestions given by the 
operator, or sometimes by their own supraliminal 
selves. At Loudun this cataleptic rigidity, which any 
competent operator can induce in any good subject, 
was regarded by the faithful as a work of Satan. 
Necessarily so ; for the nature of current psychological 
theories was such that the phenomenon must be due 
either to deliberate cheating or to a supernatural agency. 
You might search the writings of Aristotle and Augus- 
tine, of Galen and the Arabians; in none of them 
could you find any hint of what we now call the sub- 
conscious mind. For our ancestors there was only the 
soul or conscious self, on the one hand, and on the 
other God, the saints and a host of good and evil 
spirits. Our conception of a vast intermediate world of 
subconscious mental activity, much more extensive 
and, in certain respects, more effective than the activity 
of the conscious self, was unthinkable. The current 
theory of human nature had left no place for it ; conse- 
quently, so far as our ancestors were concerned, it did 
not exist. The phenomena which we now explain in 
terms of this subconscious activity had either to be 
denied altogether, or else attributed to the action of 
non-human spirits. Thus, c. • lalepsy was cither a humbug 
or a symptom of diabolic infestation. When he attended 
an exorcism in the autumn of 16^5, young Thomas 
Killigrew was invited by the friar in charge of the 
proceedings to feel the nun’s stony limbs — to feel, to 
confess the power of the Evil One and the yet greater 
power of the Ghurch Militant, and then, God willing, 
to be converted from heresy, as his good friend Walter 
Montague had been in the preceding year. “I must 
tell you the truth,” wrote Killigrew in a letter describing 
the event, “ I only felt firm flesh, strong arms and legs 
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held out stiff.” (Note how completely the nuns have 
.ceased to be regarded as human beings with a right 
to privacy or respect. The good father who performs 
the exorcisms behaves exactly like the proprietor of a 
side-show at a fair. “Step up, ladies and gentlemen, 
step up ! Seeing is believing, but pinching our fat girl’s 
legs is the naked truth.” These spouses of Christ have 
been turned into cabaret performers and circus freaks.) 
“But others,” Killigrew continues, “affirm that she 
was all stiff, and heavy as iron; but they had more 
faith than I, and it seemed that the miracle appeared 
more visible to them than to me.” How significant is 
that word ‘ miracle ’ ! If the nuns are not shamming, then 
the corpse-like rigidity of their limbs must be due to 
supernatural causes. No other explanation is possible. 

The coming of Descartes and the general acceptance 
of what at that time seemed a more ‘scientific’ theory 
of human nature did not improve matters ; indeed, in 
some respects it caused men’s thinking about them- 
selves to become less realistic than it had been under 
the older dispensation. Devils passed out of the picture ; 
but along with the devils went any kind of serious 
consideration of the phenomena once attributed to 
diabolic agency. The exorcists had at least recognized 
such facts as trance, catalepsy, split personality and 
extra-sensory perception. The psychologists who came 
after Descartes were inclined either to dismiss the facts 
as non-existent, or to account for them, if they did not 
permit themselves to be dismissed, as the product of a 
something called ‘imagination.’ For men of science, 
‘imagination’ was almost synonymous with ‘illusion.’ 
The phenomena attributed to it (such as the cures 
which Mesmer effected during the magnetic sleep) 
might safely and properly be ignored. Descartes’s mighty 
effort to think geometrically about human nature had 
led, no doubt, to the formulation of some admirably 
‘clear ideas.’ But unhappily these clear ideas could be 
entertained only by those who chose to ignore a whole 
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class of highly significant facts. Pre-Cartesian phil- 
osophers took account of these facts and were compelled 
by their own psychological theories to attribute them 
to supernatural causes. Today we are able to accept 
the facts and to explain them without having recourse 
to devils. We can think of the mind (as opposed to the 
‘spirit/ or ‘pure ego/ or ‘Atman’) as something radi- 
cally different from the Cartesian and pre-Cartesian 
soul. The soul of the earlier philosophers was dogmatic- 
ally defined as simple, indivisible and immortal. For us, 
it is manifestly a compound, whose identity, in Ribot’s 
words, “is a question of number.” This bundle of 
elements can be disintegrated and, though it probably 
survives bodily death, it survives in time, as something 
subject to change and to ultimate dissolution. Immor- 
tality belongs not to the psyche but to the spirit, with 
which, if it so chooses, the psyche may identify itself. 
According to Descartes, minds have consciousness as 
their essence ; they can interact with the matter in their 
own body, but not. directly with other matter or with 
other minds. Pre-Cartesian thinkers would probably 
have agreed with all these propositions except the first. 
Consciousness, for them, was the essence of the rational 
soul ; but many of the operations of sensitive and vegetal 
souls were unconscious. Descartes regarded the body as 
a self-regulating automaton, and therefore had no need 
to postulate the existence of these subsidiary souls. 
Between the conscious ' I ’ and what one may call the 
Physiological Unconscious, we now infer the existence 
of wide ranges of subconscious mertal activity. More- 
over, we have to admit, if we accept the evidence for 
extra-sensory perception and psycho-kinesis, that on the 
subconscious level minds can and do act directly upon 
other minds and upon matter outside their respective 
bodies. The queer happenings which Descartes and his 
followers chose to ignore, and which his predecessors 
accepted as facts, but could only explain in terms of 
diabolic infestation, are now recognized as being due to 
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the natural operations of a mind whose range, whose 
powers and whose weaknesses are all far greater than a 
study of its conscious aspect would lead us to believe. 

We see, then, that if the idea of fraud were 'excluded, 
the only purely psychological explanation of what was 
happening at Loudun was an explanation in terms of 
sorcery and possession. But there were many who never 
thought of the matter in purely psychological terms. 
To them it seemed obvious that such phenomena as 
were manifested by Soeur Jeanne could be explained 
in terms of physiology and ought to be treated accord- 
ingly. The more Draconian among them prescribed 
the application to the bare skin of a good birch rod. 
Tallemant records that the Marquis de Couldray- 
Montpensier withdrew his two possessed daughters from 
the hands of the exorcists and “had them well fed and 
soundly whipped ; the devil took his leave immediately.” 
At Loudun itself, during the later stages of the posses- 
sion, the whip was prescribed with increasing frequency, 
and Surin records that devils who merely laughed at the 
rites of the Church were often routed by the discipline. 

In many cases old-fashioned whipping was probably 
just as effective as modern shock treatment, and for the 
same reason : namely, that the subconscious mind 
developed such a fear of the tortures prepared for its 
body that, rather than undergo them again, it decided 
to stop behaving as though it were crazy . 1 Up to the 

1 Full and accurate accounts of psychiatric treatment and its results 
exist from the latter part of the eighteenth century onwards. A well- 
known psychologist, who has studied these documents, tells me that 
they all seem to point to one significant conclusion: namely, that in 
mental disorders the proportion of cures has remained, for nearly 
two hundred years, remarkably constant, whatever the nature of the 
psychiatric methods employed. The percentage of cures claimed by 
modern psycho-analysts is no higher than the percentage of cures 
claimed by the alienists of 1800. Did the alienists of 1600 do as well as 
their successors of two and three centuries later? No certain answer can 
be given; but I would guess that they did not. In the seventeenth 
century the mentally sick were treated with a consistent inhumanity, 
which must often have aggravated the disease. We shall have occasion, 
in a later chapter, to return to this topic. 
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opening years of the nineteenth century, shock treat- 
ment by whipping was regularly employed in all cases 
of unequivocal insanity. 

In the bonny halls of Bedlam, 

Ere I was one-and-twenty, 

I had bracelets strong, sweet whips ding-dong, 

And prayer and fasting plenty. 

Now I do sing, “Any food, any feeding, 

Feeding, drink or clothing? 

Come dame, or maid, be not afraid, 

Poor Tom will injure nothing.” 

Poor Tom was a subject of Queen Elizabeth. But even 
in the days of George III, two hundred years later, the 
two houses of Parliament passed a bill authorizing the 
court physicians to scourge the lunatic king. 

For simple neurosis or hysteria, birching was not the 
invariable treatment. These maladies were caused, 
according to the medical theories current at the time, 
by too much black bile, in the wrong place. “ Galen,” 
says Robert Burton, “imputeth all to the cold that is 
black, and thinks that, the spirits being darkened and 
the substance of the brain cloudy and dark, all the 
objects thereof appear terrible, and the mind itself, by 
these dark, obscure, gross fumes, ascending from black 
humours, is in continual darkness, fear and sorrow.” 
Averroes scoffs at Galen for his reasons ; so does 
Hercules de Saxonia. But they are “copiously censured 
and confuted by Aelianus Montaltus, Lodovicus Merca- 
tus, Altomarus, Guianerius, Bright, Lauren tius Valesius. 
Dis temperature, they conclude, makes black juice , blackness 
obscures the spirits , the spirits obscured <.ause fear and sorrow . 
Laurentius supposeth these black fumes offend especi- 
ally the Diaphragma, or midriff, and so, consequently, 
the mind, which is obscured as the Sun by a cloud. To 
this opinion of Galen almost all the Greeks and Arabians 
subscribe, the Latins new and old; as children are 
affrighted in the dark, so are melancholy men at all 
times, as having the inward cause with them, and still 
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carrying it about. Which black vapours, whether they 
proceed from the black blood about the heart (as 
Thomas Wright, Jesuit, thinks in his treatise of the 
passions of the mind) or stomach, spleen, midriff, or all 
the misaffected parts together, it boots not ; they keep 
the mind in a perpetual dungeon, and oppress it with 
continual fears, anxieties, sorrows, etc.” 

The physiological picture is of a kind of smoke or 
fog arising from unwholesome blood or diseased viscera, 
and either directly darkening the brain and mind, or 
else in some way clogging the tubes (for the nerves were 
regarded as hollow pipes) along which the natural, vital 
and animal spirits are supposed to flow. 

In reading the scientific literature of early modern 
times one is struck by its strange mingling of the wildest 
supernaturalism with the crudest, the most naive kind 
of materialism. This primitive materialism differs from 
modern materialism in two important respects. In the 
first place the c matter’ with which the older theory deals 
is something which does not lend itself (owing to the 
nature of the descriptive terms employed) to cxac<*mea- 
surement. We hear only of heat and cold, dryness and 
moisture, lightness and heavin css. No attempt is ever m ad e 
to elucidate the meaning of these qualitative expressions 
in terms of quantity. In its fine structure the ‘matter’ 
of our ancestors was non-measurable, and consequently 
nothing much could ever be done about it. And where 
nothing can be done, very little can be understood. 

The second point of difference is no less important 
than the first. To us, “matter” reveals itself as a some- 
thing in perpetual activity — a something, indeed, whose 
essence is nothing other than activity. All matter is 
for ever doing something , and of all forms of matter the 
colloids composing living bodies are the most frantically 
busy — but with a frenzy marvellously integrated, so that 
the activity of one part of the organism regulates and 
in turn is regulated by the activities of other parts, in a 
harmonious dance of energies. For the ancients, and 
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for mediaeval and early modem thinkers, matter was 
mere stuff, intrinsically inert, even in the living body 
where its activities were due exclusively to the workings 
of the vegetal soul in plants, of the vegetal and sensitive 
soul in the brutes, and, in man, of that trinity in unity, 
the vegetal, sensitive and rational soul. Physiological 
processes were explained not in terms of chemistry, for 
chemistry as a science was non-existent; nor in terms 
of electrical impulses, for nothing was yet known of 
electricity; nor in terms of cellular activity, for there 
was no microscope and nobody had ever seen a cell; 
they were explained (with no trouble at all) in terms 
of action on inert matter by special faculties of the soul. 
There was a faculty of growth, for example, a faculty 
of nutrition, a faculty of secretion — a faculty for any 
and every process that might be observed. For philoso- 
phers it was wonderfully convenient; but when men 
tried to pass from words to the given facts of nature, 
they found that the theory of special faculties was of no 
practical use whatever. 

The crudity of the older materialism is clearly ex- 
pressed in the language of its exponents. Physiological 
problems are discussed in metaphors drawn from what 
goes on in the kitchen, the smelter and the privy. There 
are boilings and simmerings and strainings; there are 
refinings and extractions; there are putrefactions, 
miasmic exhalations from the cesspool and their 
pestilential condensations upstairs, on the piano nobile. 
In terms such as these, fruitful thinking about the 
human organism is very difficult. The good doctors 
were men with a natural gift, who did not permit their 
learning to interfere too much with their diagnostic 
intuitions and their talent for helping nature to perform 
her miracles of healing. Along with much useless or 
dangerous nonsense, there is in Burton’s huge compila- 
tion not a little excellent sense. Most of the nonsense 
derives from the current scientific theories ; most of the 
sense from the open-minded empiricism of shrewd and 
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kindly men who loved their fellows, had a special knack 
with the sick and trusted in the vis medicatrix Naturae. 

For details of the strictly medical treatment of 
melancholy, whether due to natural or supernatural 
causes, the reader is referred to Burton’s absurd and 
charming book. For our present purposes it is enough 
to remark that, during the whole time of the possession, 
Soeur Jeanne and her fellow nuns were under constant 
medical supervision. In their case, unfortunately, none 
of the more sensible methods of treatment described 
by Burton were ever applied. For them there was no 
question of a change of air, of diet, of occupation. They 
were merely bled and puiged and made to swallow 
innumerable pills and draughts. So drastic was this 
medication that some of the independent physicians 
who examined them were of the opinion that their 
disease was aggravated (as so many diseases are still 
aggravated) by over-zealous attempts to bring about a 
cure. The nuns, they discovered, were being given large 
and frequent doses of antimony. Perhaps that was all 
that was wrong with them. * 

(To appreciate the full historical import of this diag- 
nosis, we must bear in mind that, at the time of the 
possession, what may be called the Battle of Antimony 
had been raging for three generations and was still 
going strong. By the heretical anti-Galenists the metal 
and its compounds were regarded as miracle drugs, 
specific for practically everything. Under pressure from 
the orthodox right wing of the medical profession, the 
Parlement of Paris had issued an edict prohibiting their 
use in France. But the law had proved to be unenforce- 
able. Half a century after its passage, Grandier’s good 
friend and Loudun’s most famous medical son, Theo- 
phraste Renaudot, was zealously proclaiming the virtue 
of antimony. His younger contemporary, Gui Patin, 
the author of the famous Letters, was no less violent 
on the other side. In the light of modem research we 
can see that Patin was more nearly in the right than 
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Renaudot and the other anti-Galenists. Certain com- 
pounds of antimony are specific in the treatment of the 
tropical disease known as kala-azar. In most other con- 
ditions, the use of the metal or its compounds is hardly 
worth the risks involved. Medically speaking, there was 
no justification for such indiscriminate use as was made 
of the drug during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. From the economic point of view, however, the 
justification was ample. M. Adam and his fellow apothe- 
caries sold Perpetual Pills of metallic antimony. These 
were swallowed, irritated the mucous membrane as they 
passed through the intestine, thus acting as a purgative, 
and could be recovered from the chamber pot, washed 
and used again, indefinitely. After the first capital 
outlay, there was no further need for spending money 
on cathartics. Dr. Patin might fulminate and the 
Parlement forbid ; but for the costive French bourgeois 
the appeal of antimony was irresistible. Perpetual Pills 
were treated as heirlooms and after passing through one 
generation were passed on to the next.) 

It is worth remarking parenthetically that Paracelsus, 
the greatest of the early anti-Galenists, owed his en- 
thusiasm for antimony to a false analogy. “Just ?s 
antimony purifies gold and leaves no slag in it, in the 
same form and shape it purifies the human body.” 1 
The same kind of false analogy between the arts of the 
metal-worker and the alchemist on the one hand and 
the arts of the doctor and dietician on the other led to 
the belief that the value of foods increased with their 
increasing refinement — that white 'read was better 
than brown, that a much-stewed bouillon was superior 
to the unconcentrated meats and vegetables of which 
it was composed. It was assumed that ‘coarse’ foods 
coarsened the people who ate them. “Cheese, milk and 
oatcakes,” Paracelsus says, “ cannot give one a subtle dis- 
position.” It was only with the isolation of the vitamins, 
a generation ago, that the old false analogies with 
1 Paracelsus, Selected Writings (New York, 1 95 1 ) ’ P - 3 1 ®* 
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alchemy ceased to play havoc with our theories of 
diet. 

The existence of a well-developed medical treatment 
of ‘melancholy’ was in no way incompatible with the 
existence of a widespread belief, even among the 
doctors, in the reality of possession and diabolic infesta- 
tion. Some people, writes Burton, “laugh at all such 
stories.” But on the opposite side are “most lawyers, 
divines, physicians, philosophers.” Ben Jonson, in The 
Devil is an Ass , has left us a vivid description of the 
seventeenth-century mind, divided between credulity 
and scepticism, between a reliance on the supernatural 
(above all in its less creditable aspects) and a bumptious 
confidence in the new-found powers of applied science. 
In the play, Fitzdottrel is introduced as a dabbler in 
the magic arts, who longs to meet with a devil, because 
devils know the site of hidden treasures. But to this 
belief in magic and the power of Satan is conjoined a 
no less powerful belief in the quasi-rational and pseudo- 
scientific schemes of those fraudulent inventors and 
company promoters whom our fathers called ‘pro- 
jectors.’ When Fitzdottrel tells his wife that his projector 
has worked out a plan which will infallibly make him 
eighteen million pounds and secure him a dukedom, 
she shakes her head and tells him not to put too much 
trust “in these false spirits.” “ Spirits ! ” cries Fitzdottrel, 

Spirits ! O no such thing, wife ; wit, mere wit. 

This man defies the Devil and all his works. 

He does’t by engine and devices, he ! 

He has his wingid ploughs that go with sails, 

Will plough you forty acres at once ! and mills 
Will spout you water ten miles off. 

However farcically the figure of fun, Fitzdottrel is 
none the less a truly Representative Man. He stands for 
a whole epoch, whose intellectual life was straddled 
insecurely between two worlds. That he tried to make 
the worst of both worlds, instead of the best, is also 
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sadly typical. For the unregenerate, occultism and 
‘projects’ are considerably more attractive than pure 
science and the worship of God in spirit. 

In Burton’s book, as in the history of the nuns of 
Loudun, these two worlds co-exist and are taken for 
granted. There is melancholy and there is an approved 
medical treatment for melancholy. At the same time 
it is well known that magic and possession are common 
causes of disease, both of mind and of body. And no 
wonder! For “not so much as an hair-breadth empty 
in heaven, earth, or waters, above or under the earth. 
The air is not so full of flies in summer as it is at all 
times of invisible devils ; this Paracelsus stiffly maintains, 
and that they have every one their several Chaos.” 
The number of these spirits must be infinite; “for if 
that be true that some of our Mathematicians say : if a 
stone could fall from the starry heaver or eighth sphere, 
and should pass every hour an hundred miles, it would 
be 65 years, or more, before it would come to ground, 
by reason of the great distance of heaven from earth, 
which contains, as some say, 170 million 803 miles . . . 
how many such spirits may it contain?” In the circum- 
stances, the truly surprising thing was not the fact of 
an occasional possession, but the fact that most people 
could go through life without becoming demoniacs. 

n 

We have seen that the plausibility of the hypothesis 
of possession was exactly proportion ite to the inade- 
quacy of a physiology without cell-structure or chem- 
istry, and of a psychology which took practically no 
account of mental activity on subconscious levels. Once 
universal, belief in possession is entertained at the 
present time only by Roman Catholics and Spiritists. 
The latter explain certain phenomena of the seance- 
room in terms of the temporary p ^session of the 
medium’s organism by the surviving psyche of some 
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dead human being. The former deny possession by 
departed souls, but explain certain cases of mental and 
physical derangement in terms of possession by devils, 
certain psycho-physical accompaniments of mystical or 
pre-mystical states in terms of possession by some divine 
agency. 

There is nothing, so far as I can see, self-contradictory 
in the idea of possession. The notion is not one to be 
ruled out a priori, on the ground that it is “a relic of 
ancient superstition.” It should be treated rather as a 
working hypothesis, which may be cautiously enter- 
tained in any case where other forms of explanation are 
found to be inadequate to the facts. In practice modern 
exorcists seem to be agreed that most cases of suspected 
possession are in fact due to hysteria and can best be 
treated by the standard methods of psychiatry. In a few 
instances, however, they find evidence of something 
more than hysteria and assert that only exorcism and 
the casting out of the possessing spirit can effect a cure. 

Possession of a medium’s organism by the discarnate 
spirit, or ‘ psychic factor,’ of defunct human beings has 
been invoked to explain certain phenomena, such as 
evidential scripts and utterances, for which it would 
otherwise be difficult to account. The earlier evidence 
for such possession may be conveniently studied in 
F. W. H. Myers’s Human Personality and its Survival of 
Bodily Death, the more recent in Mr. G. N. M. Tyrell’s 
The Personality of Man . 

Professor Oesterreich, in his richly documented study 
of the subject , 1 has pointed out that, while belief in 
diabolic possession sharply declined during the nine- 
teenth century, belief in possession by departed spirits 
became, during the same period, much more common. 
Thus, neurotics who, at an earlier epoch, would have 
attributed their malady to devils, were inclined, after 
the rise of the Fox Sisters, to lay the blame on the 

1 T. K. Oesterreich, Les PossicUs. Translated by Ren6 Sudre (Paris, 

1927). 
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discamate souls of evil men or women. With the recent 
advances in technology, the notion of possession has 
taken a new form. Neurotic patients often complain 
that they are being influenced, against their will, by 
some kind* of radio messages transmitted by their 
enemies. The Malicious Animal Magnetism which 
haunted poor Mrs. Eddy’s imagination for so many 
years has now been transformed into Malicious 
Electronics. 

In the sixteen hundreds there was no radio and very 
little belief in possession by discarnate spirits. Burton 
cites the opinion that devils are merely the souls of the 
malevolent dead, but cites it only to remark that it is 
an ‘absurd tenet.’ For him, possession was a fact, and 
was exclusively by devils. (For Myers, two and a half 
centuries later, possession was also a fact, but ex- 
clusively by the spirits of the dead.) 

Do devils exist? And, if so, were they present in the 
bodies of Soeur Jeanne and her fellow nuns? As with 
the notion of possession, I can see nothing intrinsically 
absurd or self-contradictory in the notion that there 
may be non-human spirits, good, bad and indifferent. 
Nothing compels us to believe that the only intelligences 
in the universe are those connected with the bodies of 
human beings and the lower animals. If the evidence 
for clairvoyance, telepathy and prevision is accepted 
(and it is becoming increasingly difficult to reject it), 
then we must allow that lucre are mental processes 
which are largely independent of space, time and matter. 
And if this is so, there seems to be no reason for denying 
a priori that there may be non-human intelligences, 
either completely discarnate, or else associated with 
cosmic energy in some way of which we are still 
ignorant. (We are still ignorant, incidentally, of the 
way in which human minds are. associated with that 
highly organized vortex of cosmic energy known as a 
body. That some association exists is "vident; but how 
energy gets transformed into mental processes, and how 
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mental processes affect energy, we still have no idea. 1 ) 

In the Christian religion devils have, until very 
recent times, played an exceedingly important part — 
and this from the very beginning. For, as Fr. A. 
Lef&vre, S.J., has remarked, “the devil has but a small 
place in the Old Testament; his empire is not yet 
revealed. The New Testament discloses him as chief 
of the leagued forces of evil .” 2 In the current trans- 
lations of die Lord’s Prayer we ask to be delivered from 
evil. But is it certain that apo tou ponerou is neuter rather 
than masculine? Does not the very structure of the 
prayer imply that the word refers to a person? “Lead 
us not into temptation, but (on the contrary) deliver 
us from the Evil One, the Tempter.” 

In theory and by theological definition Christianity 
is not Manichaeism. For Christians, evil is not a sub- 
stance, not a real and elementary principle. It is merely 
a privation of good, a diminution of being in creatures 
who deiivc their essential being from God. Satan is not 
Ahriman under another name, is not an eternal prin- 
ciple of Darkness over against the divine principle of 
Light. Satan is merely the most considerable among 
a vast number of individual angels who, at a given 
moment of time, chose to separate themselves from God. 
It is only by courtesy that we call him the Evil One. 
There are many evil ones, of whom Satan is the Chief 
Executive. Devils are persons, and each one has his 
character, his temperament, his humours, crotchets and 
idiosyncrasies. There are power-loving devils, lustful 
devils, covetous devils, proud and conceited devils. 
Moreover, some devils are much more important than 
others ; for they retain, even in hell, the positions they 
occupied in the heavenly hierarchy before their fall. 
Those who in heaven were merely angels or archangels 
are lower-class devils of small account. Those who were 

1 Consult in this context Sir Charles Sherrington’s Gifford Lectures, 
published in 1941 under the title of Man on His Nature . 

2 In Satan, a volume of the litudes Carmilitaines (Paris, 1948). 
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once Dominions or Principalities or Powers, now con- 
stitute the haute bourgeoisie of hell. The quondam 
Cherubim and Seraphim are an aristocracy, whose 
power is »very great and whose physical presence 
(according to the information supplied to Father Surin 
by Asmodeus) can make itself felt within a circle thirty 
leagues in diameter. At least one seventeenth -century 
theologian, Father Ludovico Sinistrari, maintained that 
human beings could be possessed, or at least obsessed, 
not merely by devils, but also, and more frequently, by 
non-malignant spiritual entities — the fauns, nymphs 
and satyrs of the ancients, the hobgoblins of the Euro- 
pean peasantry, the poltergeists of modern psychical 
researchers . 1 According to Sinistrari, most incubi and 
succubi were merely natural phenomena, no worse and 
no better than buttercups, say, or grasshoppers. At 
Loudun, unfortunately, this kindly theory was never 
broached. The insanely libidinous imaginings of the 
nuns were all attributed to Satan and his messengers. 

Theologians, I repeat, have carefully guarded against 
Manichaean dualism ; but, at all times, all too many 
Christians have behaved as though the devil were a 
First Principle, on the same footing as God. They have 
paid more attention to evil and the problem of its 
eradications than to good and the methods by which 
individual goodness may be deepened, and the sum of 
goodness increased. The effects which follow too con- 
stant and intense a concentration upon evil are always 
disastrous. Those who crusade, not for God in them- 
selves, but against the devil in othet',, never succeed in 
making the world better, but leave it either as it was, 
or sometimes even perceptibly woise than it was, before 
the crusade began. By thinking primarily of evil we 
tend, however excellent our intentions, to create 
occasions for evil to manifest itself. 

Though frequently Manichaean in practice, Chris- 
tianity was never Manichaean in n> dogmas. In this 
1 See L. Sinistrari, Demoniality (Paris, 1879). 

O 
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respect it differs from our modern idolatries of Com- 
munism and Nationalism, which are Manichaean not 
only in action, but also in creed and theory. Today it 
is everywhere self-evident that we are on ,the side of 
Light, they on the side of Darkness. And being on the 
side of Darkness, they deserve to be punished and must 
be liquidated (since our divinity justifies everything) by 
the most fiendish means at our disposal. By idolatrously 
worshipping ourselves as Ormuzd, and by regarding 
the other fellow as Ahriman, the Principle of Evil, we 
of the twentieth century are doing our best to guarantee 
the triumph of diabolism in our time. And on a very 
small stage, this precisely was what the exorcists were 
doing at Loudun. By idolatrously identifying God with 
the political interests of their sect, by concentrating 
their thoughts and their efforts on the powers of evil, 
they were doing their best to guarantee the triumph 
(local, fortunately, and temporary) of that Satan against 
whom they were supposed to be fighting. 

For our present purposes it is unnecessary cither to 
affirm or deny the existence of non-human intelligences 
capable of possessing the bodies of men and women. 
The only question we have to ask ourselves is this: 
granted the existence of such intelligences, is there any 
reason to believe that they were responsible for what 
happened to the Ursulincs of Loudun? Modern Catholic 
historians are unanimously agreed that Grandier was 
innocent of the crime for which he was tried and 
condemned; but some of them — they are cited by the 
Abbe Bremond in his Histoire Litteraire du Sentiment 
Religieux en France — are still convinced that the nuns 
were the victims of a genuine possession. How such an 
opinion can be held by anyone who has read the 
relevant documents, and who has even the slightest 
knowledge of abnormal psychology, I confess myself un- 
able to understand. There is nothing in the behaviour of 
the nuns which cannot be paralleled in the many cases of 
hysteria recorded, and successfully treated, by modern 
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psychiatrists. And there is no evidence that any of the 
nuns ever manifested any of the paranormal powers 
which, according to the doctrines of the Roman Church, 
are the hall-marks of a genuine diabolic invasion. 

How is true possession to be distinguished from fraud 
or the symptoms of disease? The Church prescribes 
four tests — the language test, the test of pretei natural 
physical strength, the test of levitation and the test 
of clairvoyance and prevision. If a person can on 
occasion understand, or bettor still, speak a language 
of which, in his normal state, he is completely ignorant; 
if he can manifest the physical miracle of levitation or 
perform unaccountable feats of strength; and if he can 
correctly predict the future or describe events taking 
place at a distance — then that person may be presumed 
to be possessed by devils. (Alternatively, he may be 
presumed to be the recipient of extraordinary graces; 
for in many instances divine and infernal miracles are, 
most unhappily, identical. The levitation of saintly 
ecstatics is distinguishable from the levitation of ecstatic 
demoniacs only in virtue of the moral antecedents and 
consequences of the event. These moral antecedents 
and consequences are often hard to assess, and it has 
sometimes happened that even the holiest persons have 
been suspected of producing their ESP phenomena and 
their PK effects 1 by diabolic means.) 

Such are the official and time-hallowed criteria of 
diabolic possession. For us, these ESP and PK phe- 
nomena prove only that the old notion of a completely 
watertight soul is untenable. Belo-.v and beyond the 
conscious self lie vast ranges of subconscious activity, 
some worse than the ego and some better, some stupider 
and some, in certain respects, far more intelligent. At 
its fringes this subconscious self overlaps and merges 
with not-self, with the psychic medium in which all 
selves bathe and through which thev can dirccdy com- 
municate with one another and w.th cosmic Mind. 

1 ESP=extra-sensory perception; PK= psycho-kinesis 
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And somewhere on these subconscious levels individual 
minds make contact with energy, and make contact 
with it not merely in their own body, but also (if the 
anecdotic and statistical evidence may be trusted) out- 
side their own body. The older psychology, as we have 
seen, was compelled by its own dogmatic definitions to 
ignore subconscious mental activity ; in order to account 
for the observed facts, it had to postulate the devil. 

For the moment, let us place; ourselves in the intel- 
lectual position of the exorcists and their contemporaries. 
Accepting as valid the Church’s criteria of possession, 
let us examine the evidence on which the nuns were 
pronounced to be demoniacs and the parson a sorcerer. 
We will begin with the test which, because it was the 
easiest of application, was in practice the most fre- 
quently applied — the test of language. 

For all the Christians of an earlier day, “speaking 
with tongues” was an extraordinary grace, a gratuitous 
gift of the Holy Spirit. But it was also (such is the 
strangely equivocal nature of the universe) a sure 
symptom of possession by devils. In the great Tnajority 
of cases, glossolalia is not a clear and unmistakable 
speaking of some hitherto unknown tongue. It is a more 
or less articulate, , more or less systematic gibberish, 
exhibiting certain resemblances to some form of 
traditional speech and consequently interpretable, by 
listeners of good-will, as a rather obscure utterance in 
some language with which they happen to be familiar. 
In the cases where persons in a state of trance have 
shown an unequivocal knowledge of some language of 
which they were consciously ignorant, investigation 
has generally revealed the fact that they had spoken 
the language during childhood and subsequently for- 
gotten it, or that they had heard it spoken and, without 
understanding the meaning of the words, had uncon- 
sciously familiarized themselves with their sound. For 
the rest there is, in the words of F. W. H. Myers, “little 
evidence of the acquisition — telepathy apart — of any 
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actual mass of fresh knowledge, such as a new language, 
or a stage of mathematical knowledge unreached 
before.” In the light of what we know, through 
systematic, psychical research, of trance mediumship 
and automatic writing, it seems questionable whether 
any alleged demoniac ever passed the test of language 
in a completely unambiguous and decided manner. 
What is certain is that the recorded cases of complete 
failure are very numerous, while the 1 ecordcd successes 
are mostly partial and rather unconvincing. Some of 
the ecclesiastical investigators of possession applied the 
language test in very ingenious and effective ways. In 
1598, for example, Marthe Brossier made a great name 
for herself by exhibiting the symptoms of possession. 
One of these symptoms— a thoroughly traditional and 
orthodox symptom— consisted in going into convulsions 
every time a prayer or an exorcism was read over her. 
(Devils hate God and the Church ; consequently they 
tend to fly into a rage every time they hear the hallowed 
words of the Bible or the prayer book.) To test Marthe’s 
paranormal knowledge of Latin, the Bishop of Orleans 
opened his Petronius and solemnly intoned the some- 
what unedifying story of the Matron of Ephesus. The 
effect was magical. Before the first sonorous sentence 
had been completed, Marthe was rolling on the floor, 
cursing the Bishop for what he was making her suffer 
by his reading of the Sacred Word. It is worth remarking 
that, far from putting an end to Marthe’s career as a 
demoniac, this incident actually helped her to go for- 
ward to fresh triumphs. Fleeing Iron, the Bishop, she put 
herself under the protection of the Capuchins, who pro- 
claimed that she had been unjustly persecuted and made 
use of her to draw enormous crowds to their exorcisms. 

The Petronius test was never, so far as I know, 
applied to the Ursulines of Loudun. The nearest 
approach to such a test was made by a visiting noble- 
man who handed the exorcist a bo;\ m which, so he 
whispered, there were some exceedingly holy relics. 
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The box was applied to the head of one of the nuns, 
who immediately exhibited all the symptoms of intense 
pain and threw a fit. Much delighted, the good friar 
returned the box to its owner, who thereupon opened 
it and revealed that, except for a few cinders, it was 
completely empty. “Ah, my lord,” cried the exorcist, 
“what sort of a trick have you played upon us?” 
“Reverend Father,” answered the nobleman, “what 
sort of a trick have you been playing upon us?” 

At Loudun, simple language tests were frequendy 
tried, but always without success. Here is the account 
of an incident which de Nion, who was a firm believer 
in the reality of the nuns’ possession, regarded as con- 
vincingly miraculous. Speaking in Greek, the Bishop 
of Nimes orders Sister Claire to bring him her beads 
and say an Ave Maria. Sister Claire responds by bringing 
first a pin and then some aniseed. Being urged to obey, 
she says, “I see you want something else,” and finally 
brings the beads and oilers to say an Ave. 

In most cases the miracle was even less astounding. 
All the nuns who knew no Latin were possessed by 
devils who also knew no Latin. To account for this 
strange fact, one of the Franciscan exorcists explained 
in a sermon that there are uneducated devils as well 
as educated ones. The only educated devils at Loudun 
were those who had invaded the Prioress. But even 
Jeanne’s devils were not conspicuously learned. Here 
is part of the proces-verbal of the exorcism performed 
before M. de Cerisay on 24th November 1632. “M. 
Barrc holds up the Host and asks the devil, ‘ Quern 
adoras ?’ Answer: ‘ Jesus Chris las' 1 Whereupon M. Daniel 
Drouyn, Assessor of the Provost’s Office, said in a rather 
loud voice, ‘This devil is not congruous.’ The exorcist 
then changed his question to, ‘ Quis est iste quem adoras ?’ 
She answered, ‘ Jesu Christe.’ 2 Upon which several 

1 ‘Whom do you worship?’ Answer: ‘Jesus Christ. * 

3 4 Who is it whom you worship? * She answered , 4 Jesu Christe ’ (instead 
of Jesum Christum). 
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persons remarked, ‘What bad Latin!’ But the exorcist 
retorted that she had said, ‘Adoro te, Jesu Christed 1 
Afterwards a little nun came in, roaring with laughter 
and repeating, ‘Grandier, Grandier!’ Then the lay 
sister, Claire, entered the room neighing like a horse.” 

Poor Jeanne ! She had never learnt enough Latin to 
understand all this nonsense about nominatives and 
accusatives and vocatives. Jesus Christas , Jesu Christe — 
she had given them everything she could remember; 
and still they said it was bad Latin ! 

M. de Cerisay, meanwhile, had declared that, he 
would willingly believe in the possibility of possession, 
“ii the said Superior would answer categorically two 
or three of his interrogations.” But when the questions 
were asked, there was no reply. Completely floored. 
Soeur Jeanne had to take refuge in a convulsion and a 
little howling. 

On the day following this very unconvincing demon- 
stration, Barre went to de Cerisay and protested that 
his actions were pure, and without passion or evil 
intentions. “Placing the ciborium on his head, he 
prayed that it might confound him, if he had made use 
of any malpractices, suggestions or persuasions in regard 
to the nuns in all this affair. When he had finished the 
Prior of the Carmelites stepped forward and made 
similar protestations and imprecations ; he also held the 
holy ciborium on his head and prayed that the male- 
dictions of Dathan and Ab.rarn might fall upon him, if 
he had sinned or been at fault in this affair.” Barre and 
the Prior were probably fanatical ei ougli to be sincerely 
blind to the nature of their actions, and it was. no doubt 
with a clear conscience that they swore these enormous 
oaths. Canon Mignon, we note, thought it wiser to put 
nothing on his head and to call down no thunderbolts. 

Among the distinguished British tourists who visited 
Loudun during the years of the possession was young 
John Maitland, afterwards Duke ot i .auderdale. Mait- 

1 ‘I worship thee, Jesus Christ.’ 
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land’s father had told him of a Scottish peasant woman, 
through whose mouth a demon had corrected the bad. 
Latin of a Presbyterian minister, and the young man 
had consequently grown up with an a priori belief in 
possession. In the hope of confirming this belief by 
direct observation of demoniacs, Maitland undertook 
two continental journeys, one to Antwerp, the other to 
Loudun. In both cases, alas, he was disappointed. At 
Antwerp, “ I saw only some great Holland wenches hear 
exorcism patiently and belch most abominably.” At 
Loudun, matters were a little livelier, but no more 
evidential. “When I had seen exorcizing enough of 
three or four of them in the chapel, and could hear 
nothing but wanton wenches singing bawdy songs in 
French, I began to suspect a fourbe."" He complained 
.to a Jesuit, who commended his “holy curiosity” in 
coming to Loudun, and told him to go that evening to 
the parish church, where he would be amply satisfied. 
“In the parish church I saw a great many people 
gazing and a wench pretty well taught to play tricks, 
yet nothing so much as I have seen twenty tumblers or 
rope dancers do. Back I came to the nuns' chapel, 
where I saw the Jesuits still hard at work, at several 
altars, and one poor Capuchin, who was an object of 
pity, for he was possessed by a melancholy fancy that 
devils were running about his head, and was constantly 
applying relics. I saw the Mother Superior exorcized, 
and saw the hand, on which they would have made me 
believe the names Jesus, Maria, Joseph were written 
by miracle (but it was apparent to me that it was done 
with aquafortis) ; then my patience was quite spent, 
and I went to a Jesuit and told him my mind fully. He 
still maintained a real possession, and I desired, for a 
trial, to speak a strange language. He asked, ‘What 
language?’ 1 told him, ‘I would not tell; but neither 
he nor all these devils should understand me.’ [Pre- 
sumably it was the Gaelic of his native Scotland that 
Maitland had in mind.] He asked me if I would be 
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converted upon the trial (for he had discovered I was 
no papist). I told him, ‘That was not the question, nor 
could all the devils in hell pervert me; but the question 
was, if that was a real possession, and if any could 
understand me, I would confess it under my hand.’ 
His answer was, ‘These devils have not travelled,’ and 
this I replied to with loud laughter.” 

According to the Franciscan, these devils were un- 
educated; according to the Jesuit, they had never 
travelled. Such explanations of their inability to under- 
stand foreign languages seemed a little lame, and fox 
the benefit of those who were unwilling to accept them, 
the nuns and their exorcists added a couple of new and, 
so they hoped, more cogent explanations. If the devils 
could not speak Greek or Hebrew, it was because the 
pact they had made with Grandiu included a special 
clause to the effect that in no circumstances would they 
speak Greek or Hebrew. And if that was not enough, 
then there was the final, the clinching explanation, 
that it was not God’s will that these particular devils 
should speak with tongues. Deus non vull — or as Sister 
Jane was apt to say, in her pidgin Latin, Deus non volo. 
On the conscious level, the blunder was doubtless 
attributable to mere ignorance. But in an obscure way 
our ignorances are often voluntary. On the subliminal 
level, that Deus non volo, that “I, God, do not wish,” 
may very well have expressed the sentiments ofjeanne’s 
profounder ego. 

The tests for clairvoyance seem to have been as 
uniformly unsuccessful as the language, tests. De Ccrisay, 
for example, arranged with Cruncher that the latter 
should spend the day at the house of one of his col- 
leagues ; then went to the convent and, in the course 
of the exorcism, asked the Superior to say where, at 
that moment, the parson was. Without hesitation, 
Soeur Jeanne answered that he was in the great hall 
of the castle with M. d’Armagnac. 

On another occasion one ofjeanne’s devils affirmed 
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that he had had to take a brief trip to Paris in order to 
escort the soul of a newly departed procureur du Parlement, 
called M. Proust, to the infernal regions. Inquiry re- 
vealed that there had never been a procureur called 
Proust and that no procureur had died on the day 
specified. 

During Grandier’s trial another of the Prioress’s 
devils swore on the Sacraments that Grandier’s books 
of magic were stored in the hous.™ of Madeleine de 
Brou. The house was searched. There were no books 
of magic — but at least Madeleine had been well 
frightened, humiliated and insulted, which was all that 
really interested the Mother Superior. 

In his accounts of the possession Surin admits that 
the nuns often failed to pass the ESP tests devised by 
examining magistrates, or arranged for the edification 
and amusement of distinguished tourists. In consequence 
of these failures many members of his own order refused 
to believe that the nuns were suffering from anything 
more supernatural than melancholy and furor uferinus. 
Surin points out that these sceptics among his colleagues 
had never visited Loudun for more than a few days at 
a time. But, like the spirit of God, the spirit of evil 
blowetli where and when it listeth. To be certain of 
seeing it blow, one had to be on the spot, day and 
night, for months at a stretch. Speaking as one of the 
resident exorcists, Surin affirms that Soeur Jeanne 
repeatedly read his thoughts before he uttered them. 
That a highly sensitive hysteric, such as Soeur Jeanne, 
could have lived nearly three years in the closest 
intimacy' with a highly sensitive spiritual director, such 
as Father Surin, and not have developed some degree 
of telepathic rapport with him would be indeed sur- 
prising. Dr. Ehrenwald 1 and others have pointed out 
that this kind of rapport between doctor and patient is 
sometimes established in the course of psycho-analytic 

1 Sec Jan Ehrenwald, M.D., Telepathy and Medical Psychology (New 
York, 1948). 
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treatment. The relationship between demoniac and 
exorcist is probably even more intimate than that 
between psychiatrist and neurotic. And in this par- 
ticular case., let us remember, the exorcist was obsessed 
by the same devils as had invaded his penitent. 

Surin, then, was fully convinced that the Prioress 
could, on occasion, successfully read the thoughts of 
those around her. But by dogmatic definition anyone 
who could read another’s thoughts was possessed by a 
devil — or alternatively was the recipient of an extra- 
ordinary grace. The notion that ESP might be a natural 
faculty, latent in all minds and manifest in a few, never 
seems, for a single instant, to have entered his head, 
or, for that matter, the head of any of his contemporaries 
or predecessors. Either the phenomena of telepathy and 
clairvoyance did not exist, or they were the work of 
spirits, whom one might presume, unless the thought- 
reader were manifestly a saint, to be devils. Surin 
deviated from strict orthodoxy in only one point: he 
believed that devils could read minds directly, whereas 
the most authoritative theologians were of the opinion 
that they could do so only indirectly, by inference from 
the bodily changes accompanying thought. 

In the Malleus Malejicarum it is asserted, on the best 
possible authority, that devils cannot possess the will 
and the understanding, but only the body and such 
mental faculties as are most closely allied to the body. 
In many cases devils do not even possess the whole of 
the demoniac’s body, but only a small part of it — a 
single organ, one or two muscle groups, or bones. 
Pillet de la Mesnardiere, one of Richelieu’s personal 
physicians, has left us a list of the names and local 
habitations of all the devils who took part in the 
possessions of Loudun. Leviathan, he tells us, occupied 
the centre of the Prioress’s forehead ; Beherit was lodged 
in her stomach; Balaam under the second rib on the 
right side ; lsacaaron under the last rib on the left. Eazaz 
and Caron lived respectively under the heart and in 
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the centre of the forehead of Sister Louise of Jesus. 
Sister Agnes de la Motte-Barace had Asmodeus under 
the heart and Beherit in the orifice of the stomach. 
Sister Claire de Sazilly harboured seven fl evils in her 
body — Zabulon in the forehead; Nephthali in the right 
arm; Sans Fin, alias Grandier of the Dominations, 
under the second rib on the right; Elymi to one side 
of the stomach ; the Enemy of the Virgin in the neck ; 
Verrine in the left temple and Concupiscence, of the 
Order of Cherubim, in the left rib. Sister Seraphica 
had a bewitchment of the stomach, consisting of a drop 
of water guarded by Baruch or, in his absence, by 
Carreau. Sister Anne d’Escoublcau had a magic bar- 
berry leaf in her stomach under the care of Elymi, who 
simultaneously watched over the purple damson in the 
stomach of her sister. Among the lay demoniacs Eliza- 
beth Blanchard had a devil under each armpit, with 
another called Coal of Impurity in her left buttock. 
Yet others were lodged under the navel, below the 
heart and under the left pap. Four demons occupied 
the body of Franchise Filatreau — Oinnillion in the 
fore-brain; Jabel, a wanderer through every part of 
the organism ; Buff'etison below the navel ; and Dog’s 
Tail, of the Order of Archangels, in the stomach. 

From their many mansions within the victim’s body 
the devils sallied forth, one at a time, to work upon the 
humours, the spirits, the senses and the phantasy. In 
this way they could influence the mind, even though 
they were unable to possess it. The will is free, and only 
God can look into the understanding. From this it 
followed that a possessed person could not directly 
read another’s mind. If devils sometimes seemed to have 
ESP, it was because they were observant and clever, 
and could therefore infer a man’s secret thoughts from 
his overt behaviour. 

At Loudun, ESP phenomena may have occurred 
(Surin at least was convinced of the fact). But if they 
did occur, they occurred spontaneously, and never in 
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the test situations devised by the investigating lawyers 
and physicians. But the Church taught that devils 
could be compelled by the exorcist to do his bidding. 
If, when dyily constrained, the demoniacs failed to 
demonstrate ESP under test conditions, then it followed, 
according to the rules of the theological and legal games, 
that they were not possessed. Unfortunately for Grandier 
and, indeed, for everyone else concerned, the games in 
this case were not played according to the rules. 

From the mental criteria of possession we now pass 
to the physical. In regard to levitation, Sister Jane’s 
devil*' had indicated at an early stage of the proceedings 
that, in their pact with Grandier, there was an article 
which specifically barred all supernatural floatings. 
And anyhow those who longed to see such marvels 
were displaying too much curiosity, nimia curiositas, a 
thing which Deus very definitely non volo. And yet though 
she herself had never professed to be levitated, some of 
her supporters confidently asserted, with M. de Nion, 
that on several occasions “the Mother Superior was 
carried off her feet and suspended in the air at a height 
of twenty- four inches." De Nion was an honest man, 
who probably believed what he said. Which only shows 
how extremely cautious 011c must always be in the 
matter of believing believers. 

Some of the other nuns were less prudent than their 
Superior. Early in May 1634. the devil Eazaz promised 
that he would raise Sister Louise of Jesus three feet 
into the air. Not to be outdone, Cerberus offered to 
do the same for Sister Catherine of the Presentation. 
Alas, neither of the young ladies succeeded in getting 
off the ground. A little later, Beherit, who was lodged 
in the pit of Sister Agnes de la Motte-Barace’s stomach, 
swore that he would cause Laubardemont’s skull-cap 
to leave his head and fly up to the roof of the chapel. 
A crowd assembled to see the miracle It did not take 
place. After that, all requests for levitation were met 
with a polite refusal. 
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Tests for preternatural strength were carried out by 
Dr. Mark Duncan, the Scottish physician who was the 
Principal of the Protestant College at Saumur. Grasping 
the wrists of one of the demoniacs, he foupd it easy to 
prevent her from striking him or from breaking out of 
his control. After this humiliating display of diabolical 
weakness, the exorcists confined themselves to inviting 
unbelievers to stick their fingers in the good sisters’ 
mouths, and see if the devil would bite them. When 
Duncan and the others declined the invitation, it was 
held by all right-thinking people to be an acknow- 
ledgment of the reality of the possession. 

From all this it must be evident that if, as the Roman 
Church maintained, ESP phenomena and PK effects 
are the hall-mark of diabolic possession (or, alterna- 
tively, are extraordinary' graces), then the Ursulines of 
Loudun were merely hysterics who had fallen into the 
hands, not of the fiend, not of the living God, but of a 
crew of exorcists, all superstitious, all hungry for 
publicity, and some deliberately dishonest and con- 
sciously malevolent. 

In the absence of any evidence for ESP or PK, the 
exorcists and their supporters were compelled to fall 
back on even less convincing arguments. The nuns, 
they asserted, must be possessed by devils; for how, 
otherwise, could one account for the shamelessness of 
their actions, the smut and irreligion of their con- 
versation? “In what school of rakes and atheists,” asks 
Father Tranquille, “have they learned to spew forth 
such blasphemies and obscenities?” And with a touch 
almost of boastfulness, de Nion assures us that the good 
sisters “made use of expressions so filthy as to shame 
the most debauched of men, while their acts, both in 
exposing themselves and in inviting lewd behaviour 
from those present, would have astounded the inhabi- 
tants of the lowest brothel in the country .” 1 As for 

1 When Sister Claire was ordered by the exorcist (as a test for ESP) 
to obey an order, secretly whispered by one of the spectators to another, 
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their oaths and blasphemies — these were “ so unheard of 
that they could not have suggested themselves to a 
merely human mind.” 

How touchingly ingenuous this is ! Alas, there is no 
horror which cannot suggest itself to human minds. 
“We know what we are,” says Ophelia, “but we know 
not what we may be.” Practically all of us are capable 
of practically anything. And this is true even oi" persons 
who have been brought up in the practice of the most 
austere morality. What is called "induction’ is not con- 
fined to the lower levels of the brain and nervous 
system. It also takes place in the cortex, and is the 
physical basis of that ambivalence of sentiment which 
is so striking a feature of man’s psychological life . 1 
Every positive begets its corresponding negative. The 
sight of something red is followed by a green after- 
image. The opposing muscle groups involved in any 
action automatically bring one another into play. And 
on a higher level we find such things as a hatred that 
accompanies love, a derision begotten by respect and 
awe. In a word, the inductive process is ubiquitously 
active. Sister Jane and her fellow nuns had had religion 
and chastity drummed into them from childhood. By 
induction, these lessons had called into existence, within 
the brain and its associated mind, a psycho-physical 
centre, from which there emanated contradictory lessons 
in irreligion and obscenity. (E » ery collection of spiritual 
letters abounds in references to those frightful tempta- 
tions against the faith and against chastity, to which 


she went into convulsions and rolled on the floor “ relevant jupes et 
chemises , monlrant *es parties les plus secretes, saw hojite , et se servant de mots 
lascijs, Ses gtstes devinrent si grossiers que les temoins se cachaient la figure, 
Elle rSpdtait , en s' . . . des mains, Venez done , joutez-moi On another 
occasion this same Claire de Sazilly “ a<r trouva si fort tenth de toucher avee 
son grand ami , qudle di^ait etre Grandier , quun jour s'itant apfrochee pour 
recevoir la Sainte Communion , elle se leva soudain et monta dans sa chambre , 
oit, ay ant StS suivie par quelquune des Spurs, elle jut lue avee un Crucifix 
dans la main, dont elle se preparait . . . IS honneteU (adds Aubin) ne permit 
pas (T Seri re les ordures de cet endjoit. iy 

1 See Ischlondsky, Brain and Behaviour (London, 1949)* 

P 
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the seekers after perfection are peculiarly subject. Good 
directors point out that such temptations are a normal 
and almost inevitable feature of the spiritual life and 
must not be permitted to cause undue djstress.) 1 * * At 
ordinary times these negative thoughts and feelings 
were repressed or, if they rose into consciousness, were 
by an effort of will denied any outlet in speech or action. 
Weakened by psycho-somatic disease, made frantic by 
her indulgence in forbidden and unrealizable phan- 
tasies, the Prioress lost all power to control these un- 
desirable results of the inductive process. Hysterical 
behaviour is infectious, and her example was followed 
by the other nuns. Soon the whole convent was throwing 
fits, blaspheming and talking smut. For the sake of a 
publicity which was thought 10 be good for their 
respective orders and the Church at large, or with the 
deliberate intention of using the nuns as instruments 
for the destruction of Grandier, the exorcists did every- 
thing in their power to foster and increase the scandal. 
The nuns were forced to perform their antics in public, 
were encouraged to blaspheme for distinguished visitors 
and to tickle the groundlings with displays of extrava- 
gant immodesty. We have already seen that, at the 
beginning of her malady, the Prioress did not believe 
herself to be possessed. It was only after her confessor 
and the other exorcists had repeatedly assured her that 
she was full of devils that Sister Jane came at last to be 
convinced that she was a demoniac and that her busi- 
ness, henceforth, was to behave as such. And the same 
was true of some at least of the other nuns. From a 

1 In a letter dated 26th January 1923, Dom John Chapman writes 
as follows. 4 ‘ In the I7th-i8th centuries most pious souls seem to have 
gone through a period in which they felt sure that God had reprobated 

them. . . , This doesn’t seem to happen nowadavs. But the corresponding 
trial of our contemporaries seems to be the feeling of not tuiving any faith ; 

not temptation against any particular article (usually), but a mere 

feeling that religion is not true. . . . The only remedy is to despise the 
whole thing and pay no attention to it except (of course) to assure our 
Lord that one is ready to suffer from it as long as He wishes, which 
seems an absurd paradox to say to a Person one doesn’t believe in.” 
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pamphlet published in 1634 we learn that Sister Agnes 
had frequently remarked, during exorcism, that she 
was not possessed, but that the friars had said she was 
and had constrained her to undergo exorcism. And “on 
the preceding twenty-sixth of June, the exorcist having 
by mistake let fall some burning sulphur on Sister 
Claire’s lip, the poor girl burst into tears, saying that, 
‘Since she had been told she was possessed, she was 
ready to believe it, but that she did not on that account 
deserve to be treated in this way.’” The work begun 
spontaneously by hysteria was completed by the sug- 
gestions of Mignon, Barre, Tranquillc and the rest. All 
this was clearly understood at the time. “Granted that 
there is no cheat in the matter,” wrote the author of the 
anonymous pamphlet cited above, “does it follow that 
the nuns are possessed? May it not be that, in their 
folly and mistaken imagination, they believe themselves 
to be possessed, when in fact they are not?” This, con- 
tinues our author, can happen to nuns in three ways. 
First, as a result of fasts, watchings and meditations on 
hell and Satan. Second, in consequence of some remark 
made by their confessor — something which makes them 
think they are being tempted by devils. “And thirdly, 
the confessor, seeing them act strangely, may imagine 
in his ignorance that they are possessed or bewitched, 
and may afterwards persuade them of the fact by the 
influence he exercises over their minds.” In the present 
case the mistaken belief in possession was due to the 
third of these causes. Like the mercurial and antimonial 
poisonings of earlier days, like the sulpha poisoning and 
serum-fevers of the present, the Loudun epidemic was 
an “iatrogenic disease,” produced and fostered by the 
very physicians who were supposed to be restoring the 
patients to health. The guilt of the exorcists seems the 
more enormous when we remember that their pro- 
ceedings were in direct violation of the rules laid down 
by the Church. According to these rules, exorcisms were 
to be performed in private, the demons were not to be 
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allowed to express their opinions, they were never to be 
believed, they were consistently to be treated with 
contempt. At Loudun, the nuns were exhibited to 
enormous crowds, their demons were encouraged to 
hold forth on every subject from sex to transubstantia- 
tion, their statements were accepted as gospel truth 
and they were treated as distinguished visitors from 
the next world, whose utterances had the authority 
almost of the Bible. If they blasphemed and talked 
bawdy — well, that was just their pretty way. And any- 
how bawdry and blasphemy were box-office. The faithful 
fairly lapped them up and came back, in their thousands, 
for more. 

Supernatural blasphemy, more than human bawdry 
— and if these were not sufficient proofs of diabolic 
possession, what about the nuns’ contortions, what 
about their exploits in the acrobatic field? Levitation 
had quickly been ruled out ; but if the good sisters never 
rose into the air, they at least performed the most 
amazing feats on the Uoor. Sometimes, says de Nion, 
“they passed the left loot over the shouldef to the 
cheek. They also passed their feet over the head, until 
the big toes touched the nose. Others again were able 
to stretch their legs so far to the left and right that 
they sat on the ground, without any space being visible 
between their bodies and the Uoor. One, the Mother 
Superior, stretched her legs to such an extraordinary 
extent that, from toe to toe, the distance was seven feet, 
though she herself was but four feet high.” Reading 
such accounts of the nuns’ performances, one is forced 
to the conclusion that, as well as naturaliter Christiana, 
the feminine soul is naturaliter Drum-Majoretta. So far as 
the Eternal Feminine is concerned, a taste for acrobacy 
and exhibitionism would seem to be built-in, only 
awaiting a favourable opportunity to manifest itself in 
handsprings and back somersaults. In the case of 
cloistered contcmplatives, such opportunities are not of 
frequent occurrence. It took seven devils and Canon 
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Mignon to create the circumstances in which, at long 
last, it became possible for Sister Jane to do the splits. 

That the nuns found a deep satisfaction in their 
gymnastics t is proved by de Nion’s statement that, 
though for months at a stretch they were “tortured by 
the devils twice a day,” their health in no way suffered. 
On the contrary, “those who were somewhat delicate 
seemed healthier than before the possession.” The latent 
drum-majorettes, the cabaret dancers in posse had been 
permitted to come to the surface and, for the first time, 
these poor girls without a vocation for prayer were truly 
happy. 

Alas, their happiness was not unmitigated. They had 
their lucid intervals. They were aware, from time to 
time, of what was being done to them, of what they 
themselves were doing to the wretched man with whom 
they had all frantically imagined themselves to be in 
love. Wc have seen that, as early as 26th June, Sister 
Claire had been complaining of the manner in which 
the exorcists were treating her. On 3rd July, in the 
chapel of the castle, she suddenly burst into tears and, 
between her sobs, declared that everything she had 
said about Grandier during the preceding weeks was 
a tissue of lies and calumnies, and that she had acted 
throughout under orders from Father Lactance, Canon 
Mignon and the Carmelites. Four days later, in a yet 
wilder passion of remorse and rebellion, she tried to run 
away, but was caught as she left the church and brought 
back, struggling and weeping, to the good fathers. 
Emboldened by her example, Sister Agnes (that beau 
petit diable , whom Killigrcw was to see, more than a 
year later, still grovelling at the feet of her Capuchin) 
appealed to the spectators, who had come to see her 
show those now familiar legs of hers, begging with tears 
in her eyes to be delivered from her horrible captivity 
among the exorcists. But the exorcists always had the 
last word. Sister Agnes’s entreaties, Sister Claire’s 
attempt at flight, her retractations and qualms of con- 
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science — these, it was only too obvious, were the work 
of Grandier’s lord and protector, the devil. If a nun 
withdrew what she had said against the parson, that 
was proof positive that Satan was speaking through her 
mouth and that what she had originally affirmed was 
the indubitable truth. 

It was in the case of the Prioress that this argument 
was used with the greatest, effect. One of the judges 
wrote a brief summary of the counts on which Grandier 
was condemned. In the sixth paragraph of this docu- 
ment we read what follows. “Of all the accidents by 
which the good sisters were tormented, none seems 
stranger than that which befell the Mother Superior. 
The day after she gave her evidence, while M. de 
Laubardemont was taking the deposition of another 
nun, the Prioress appeared in the convent yard, dressed 
only in her chemise, and stood there for the space of 
two hours, in the pouring rain, bareheaded, a rope 
round her neck, a candle in her hand. When the parlour 
door was opened, she rushed forward, fell on her knees 
before M. de Laubardemont and declared thal*she had 
come to make amends for the offence she had committed 
in accusing the innocent Grandier. After which, having 
retired, she fastened the rope to a tree in the garden 
and would have hanged herself if the other sisters had 
not come running to the rescue.” 

Another man might have supposed that the Prioress 
hud told a pack of lies and was suffering the well- 
deserved agonies of remorse. Not so M. dc Laubarde- 
mont. To him it was manifest that this show of contrition 
had been put on by Balaam or Leviathan, constrained 
thereto by the spells of the magician. So far from 
exculpating the parson, Sceur Jeanne’s confession and 
attempted suicide made it more certain than ever that 
he was guilty. 

It was no good. From the prison they had built for 
themselves — the prison of obscene phantasies now 
objectified as facts, of deliberate lies now treated as 
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revealed truths — the nuns would never be able to 
escape. The Cardinal had now gone so far that he 
could not afford to let them repent. And could they 
themselves have afforded to persist in that repentance? 
By retractihg what they had said about Grandier they 
would condemn themselves, not merely in this world 
but also in the next. On second thoughts, they all 
decided to believe their exorcists. The good fathers 
assured them that what felt so horribly like remorse was 
only a diabolic illusion ; that what looked in retrospect 
like the most monstrous of lies was actually a truth, and 
a truth so wholesome, so Catholic, that the Church was 
ready to guarantee both its orthodoxy and its corre- 
spondence with the facts. They listened, they suffered 
themselves to be persuaded. And when it became im- 
possible to go on pretending to believe this abominable 
nonsense, they took refuge in delirium. Horizontally, 
on the level of everyday reality, there was no escape 
from their prison. And as for upward self-transcendence 
— there was no question, in the* midst of all this fiendish 
preoccupation with fiends, of lifting up the soul to God. 
But downwards the road was still wide open. And 
downwards they went, again and again — sometimes 
voluntarily, in a desperate effort to escape from the 
knowledge of their guilt and humiliation; sometimes, 
when their madness and the suggestions of the exorcists 
were too much for them, against their will and in spite 
of themselves. Down into convulsions ; down into 
swinish squalor or maniacal rage. Down, far down, 
below the level of personality, into that subhuman 
world, in which it seemed natural for an aristocrat to 
play tricks for the amusement of the mob, for a nun 
to blaspheme and strike indecent postures and shout 
unmentionable words. And then down, still further, 
down into stupor, down into catalepsy, down into the 
ultimate bliss of total unconsciousness, of absolute and 
complete oblivion. 



CHAPTER VIII 


“T^ULY constrained, the devil is bound to tell the 
truth.” Granted this major premise, there was 
literally nothing which could not be made to follow. 
Thus, M. de Laubardemont disliked the Huguenots. 
Seventeen devil-infested Ursulines stood ready to swear 
on the Blessed Sacrament that the Huguenots were 
Satan’s friends and faithful servants. This being the 
case, the Commissioner felt himself fully justified in 
disregarding the Edict of Nantes. The Calvinists of 
Loudun were first deprived of their cemetery. Let them 
bury the carcases of their dead somewhere else. Then 
came the turn of the Protestant College. The school’s 
commodious buildings were confiscated and handed 
over to the Ursulines. In their rented convent there 
had been no room for the crowds of pious sightseers 
who thronged the city. Now at last the gooefr sisters 
could be exorcized with all the publicity they deserved 
and without having to traipse out in all weathers to 
Sainte-Croix or the £glise du Chateau. 

Hardly less detestable than the Huguenots were those 
bad Catholics wlxo obstinately refused to believe in 
Grandier’s guilt, in the reality of the possession and in 
the absolute orthodoxy of the Capuchins’ new doctrine. 
Lactance and Tranquille fulminated against them from 
the pulpit. These people, they bawled, were no better 
than heretics: their doubt was a mortal sin and they 
were already as good as damned. Mcsmin and Trincant, 
meanwhile, went about accusing the sceptics of dis- 
loyalty to the King and (yet worse) conspiracy against 
His Eminence. And through the mouths of Mignon’s 
nuns and the Caimelites 5 lay hysterics, a score of devils 
announced that they were all magicians who had 
trafficked with Satan. From some of M. Barre’s demon- 
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iacs at Chinon came word that even the irreproachable 
Bailli, M. dc Cerisay, was a dabbler in the Black Art. 
Another demoniac denounced two priests, Fathers 
Buron and Frogier, for attempted rape. On the accusa- 
tion of the Prioress, Madeleine de Brouwas charged with 
witchcraft, arrested and imprisoned. Thanks to their 
wealth and high connections, her relatives managed to 
get her released on bail. But after Grandier’s trial was 
over, Madeleine was re-arrested. An appeal to Messieurs 
des Grands-Jours (the judges of the peripatetic Court of 
Appeal, which travelled through the kingdom, looking 
into scandals and miscarriages of justice) brought an 
injunction against Laubardemont. The Commissioner 
retorted with an injunction against the appellant. For- 
tunately for Madeleine, the Cardinal did not think her 
important enough to justify a quarrel with the judiciary. 
Laubardemont was instructed to drop the case, and the 
Prioress had to forgo the pleasures of revenge. As for 
poor Madeleine, she did what her lover had dissuaded 
her from doing after her mother’s death — took the veil 
and disappeared for ever into a convent. 

Other accusations, meanwhile, were flying as thick 
as dust on the wind. Now it was the. local debutantes 
who were singled out for attack. In her playful way. 
Sister Agnes would declare that nowhere in the world 
was there so much unchastity as at Loudun. Sister 
Claire would name names and specify sins. Sister Louise 
and Sister Jane would add that all the girls were 
budding witches, and the proceedings would end with 
the usual indecent postures, filthy language and shrieks 
of maniacal laughter. 

On other occasions respectable gentlemen were ac- 
cused of having attended the Sabbath and kissed the 
devil’s rump. And their wives had fornicated with 
incubi, their sisters had bewitched the neighbour’s 
chickens, their maiden aunts had caused a virtuous 
young man to be impotent on his wedding night. And 
all the time, through the tiny air-holes in his bricked-up 
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windows, Grandier was magically distributing his sperm 
— to the witches as a reward, to the wives and daughters 
of the Cardinalists in the spiteful hope of bringing them 
to undeserved shame. 

All these malignant ravings were recorded, verbatim, 
by Laubardemont and his clerks. Those who were 
accused by the devils — those, in other words, who were 
obnoxious to the Commissioner and the exorcists — were 
summoned to Laubardemont’ t- office, were questioned, 
browbeaten, menaced with legal proceedings that 
might cost them their lives. 

One day in July, on a tip from Beherit, Laubarde- 
mont had the doors of Sainte-Croix closed on a con- 
siderable assemblage of young ladies. The girls were 
then frisked by Capuchins. But the pacts with Satan 
which they were all supposed to be carrying about their 
persons were not revealed by even the most thorough 
search. Although Beherit had been duly constrained, 
for some odd reason he had failed to tell the truth. 

Week in, week out. Capuchins, Recollcts and Car- 
melites yelled and gesticulated from every pttlpit; but 
the sceptics were not convinced, the protests against 
the iniquitous handling of the case against Grandier 
grew louder and more frequent. Anonymous rhymers 
made epigrams on the Commissioner. Setting old tunes 
to new words, men sang about him derisively in the 
streets and over their wine in the taverns. Under cover 
of darkness, pasquinades against the good fathers were 
nailed to the church doors. Interrogated, Dog’s Tail 
and Leviathan named a Protestant and some schoolboys 
as the culprits. They were arrested; but nothing could 
be proved against them, and they had to be set free 
again. Sentries were now posted outside the churches. 
The only result was that the libels were pinned to 
other doors. On the 2nd of July the exasperated Com- 
missioner issued a proclamation. Henceforth it was 
expressly forbidden to do or even say anything “against 
the nuns or other persons of the said Loudun, afflicted 
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by evil spirits, or against their exorcists, or against those 
who assist the exorcists.” Anyone who disobeyed was 
liable to a fine of ten thousand livres or, if it should 
seem necessary, to yet graver pains, both financial and 
bodily. After this the critics became more cautious; 
the devils and the exorcists could give vent to their 
calumnies without risk of contradiction. In the words 
of the anonymous author of some contemporary 
Remarques et Considerations pour la Justification du Cure de 
Loudun, “God, who can only speak truth, is now 
dethroned and the Evil One put in His place, who 
inters nought but cheats and vanity; and this vanity 
must be believed as truth. Is not this to resuscitate 
paganism? People say, moreover, that it is most con- 
venient that the devil should name so many magicians 
and sorcerers; for by this means they will be tried, their 
goods will be confiscated and a share will be given, if 
he likes, to Pierre Menuau, who, however, may be 
content, as may also his cousin, Canon Mignon, with 
the death of the parson and the ruin of the town’s most 
respectable families.” 

At the beginning of August Father Tranquille pub- 
lished a short treatise, setting forth and justifying the 
new doctrine: “Duly constrained, the devil is bound to 
tell the truth.” The book had the approval of the 
Bishop of Poitiers and was hailed by Laubardemont as 
the last word in orthodox theology. Doubt was no 
longer permissible. Grandier was a magician and so, 
in a smaller way, was that insolently upright M. de 
Cerisav. Excepting those whose parents were good 
Cardinalists, all the girls of Loudun were whores and 
witches. And half the town’s population was already 
damned for lack of faith in the devils. 

Two days after the publication of Tranquille’s book, 
the Bailli summoned a meeting of notables. Loudun’s 
predicament was discussed and it. was decided that 
de Cerisay and his Lieutenant, Louis Chauvet, should 
go to Paris and petition the King for protection against 
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the high-handed actions of his Commissioner. The only 
dissentient voices were those of Moussaut, the Public 
Prosecutor, Menuau, and Herve, the Lieutenant Criminel. 
Asked by dc Cerisay whether he accepted t|ie new doc- 
trine and approved of what was being done to his fellow 
citizens in the names of Balaam, Dog’s Tail and com- 
pany, Herve replied that “the King, the Cardinal and 
the Bishop of Poitiers believed in the possession, and 
that, so far as he was concerned, was enough.” For our 
twentieth-century ears, this appeal to the infallibility 
of political bosses has a remarkably modern ring. 

Next day de Cerisay and Chauvet set out for Paris. 
They were the bearers of a petition in which the just 
complaints and apprehensions of the people of Loudun 
were clearly set forth. Laubardemont’s proceedings 
were severely blamed and the Capuchins’ new doctrine 
was shown to be “against the express prohibition of 
God’s law” and contrary to the authority of the Fathers 
of the Church, of St. Thomas and of the whole facility 
of the Sorbonne. which had formally condemned a 
similar doctrine in 1625. In view of all this the peti- 
tioners begged His Majesty to order the Sorbonne to 
examine Tranquille’s book and further requested that 
all those defamed- by the demons and their exorcists 
might be permitted to appeal to the Parlement of Paris, 
“which is the natural judge of such matters.” 

At court the two magistrates sought out Jean 
d’Armagnac, who immediately went to the King and 
asked him to receive them. The answer was a blunt 
refusal. De Cerisay and Chauvet left their petition 
with the King’s private secretary 7 (who was the 
Cardinal’s creature and an avowed enemy of Loudun), 
then took the homeward road. 

In their absence Laubardcmont had issued another 
proclamation. It was now forbidden, under pain of a 
fine of twenty thousand livres, to hold any public 
meeting whatsoever. After this the devil’s enemies gave 
no further trouble. 
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The preliminary investigations were now completed ; 
it was time at last for the trial. Laubardemont had 
hoped to recruit some at least of the judges from among 
the principal magistrates of Loudun. He was dis- 
appointed. toe Cerisay, de Bourgncuf, Charles Chauvet 
and Louis Chauvet — all refused to be parties to a 
judicial murder. The Commissioner tried cajolery; 
then, when that failed, hinted darkly at tlic conse- 
quences of His Eminence’s displeasure. In vain. The 
four lawyers stood firm. Laubardemont was forced to 
look further afield — to Chinon and Chatcllerault, to 
Poitiers and Tours and Orleans, to La Flcclie and Saint- 
Maixent and Beaufort. In the end he had a panel of 
thirteen complaisant magistrates and, after some trouble 
with an over-scrupulous lawyer called Pierre Fournier, 
who refused to play the game according to theCardinal’s 
rules, a thoroughly reliable Public Prosecutor. 

By the middle of the second week of August every- 
thing was ready. After hearing Mass and taking Com- 
munion, the judges assembled in the Carmelite convent 
and began listening to the evidence accumulated by 
Laubardemont during the preceding months. The 
Bishop of Poitiers had formally guaranteed the genuine- 
ness of the possession. This meant that real devils had 
spoken through the mouths of the Ursulincs, and these 
real devils had sworn again and again that Grandier 
was a sorcerer. But, “duly constrained, the devil is 
bound to tell the truth.” Therefore . . . Q.E.D. 

Grandicr’s condemnation was so certain, and the 
certainty was so notorious, that tourists were already 
pouring into Loudun for the execution. During those 
hot August days thirty thousand persons — more than 
twice the normal population of the city — were com- 
peting for beds and meals and stake-side seats. 

Most of us find it very hard to believe that we could 
ever have enjoyed the spectacle of a public execution. 
But before we start to congratulate ourselves on our 
finer feelings, let us remember, first, that we have never 
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been permitted to see an execution and, second, that 
when executions were public, a hanging seemed as 
attractive as a Punch and Judy show, while a burning 
was the equivalent of a Bayreuth Festival or an 
Oberammcrgau Passion Play — a great event for which 
it was worth while to make a long and expensive 
pilgrimage. When public executions were abolished, it 
was not because the majority desired their abolition; 
it was because a small minority of exceptionally sensi- 
tive reformers possessed sufficient influence to have 
them banned. In one of its aspects, civilization may be 
defined as a systematic withholding from individuals of 
certain occasions for barbarous behaviour. In recent 
years we have discovered that when, after a period of 
withholding, those occasions are once more offered, 
men and women, seemingly no worse than we are, have 
shown themselves ready and even eager to take them. 

The King and the Cardinal, Laubardcmont and the 
judges, the townspeople and the tourists— all of them 
knew what was going to happen. The only person for 
whom the condemnation was not a foregone conclusion 
was the prisoner. Even as late as the end of the first 
week in August, Grandier still believed that he was just 
an ordinary defendant in a trial whose irregularities 
were accidental and would be set straight as soon as 
attention had been called to them. His Factum (the 
written statement of his case) and the letter which he 
smuggled out of prison for delivery to the King, were 
evidently written by a man who was still convinced that 
his judges could be moved by statements of fact and 
logical arguments, that they took an interest in Catholic 
doctrine and might be expected to bow to the authority 
of accredited theologians. Pathetic illusion ! Laubarde- 
mont and his tame magistrates were the agents of a man 
who was not concerned with fact, or logic, or law, or 
theology, but only with personal vengeance and a 
political experiment, carefully designed to show how 
far, in this third decade of the seventeenth century, the 
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methods of totalitarian dictatorship could safely be 
pushed. 

When the devils’ depositions had all been heard, the 
prisoner was called to the bar. In the Factum , which was 
read aloud by defending counsel, Grandicr answered 
his infernal accusers, stressed the illegality of the pro- 
ceedings and Laubardemont’s bias, denounced the 
exorcists for their systematic prompting of the demon- 
iacs, and proved that the Capuchins’ new doctrine was 
a dangerous heresy. The judges sat there, shifting in 
their chairs with unconcealed impatience, whispering 
among themselves, laughing, picking their noses, dood- 
ling with squeaky quills on the paper before them. 
Grandicr looked at them, and suddenly it was manifest 
to him that there was no hope. 

He was taken back to his cell. In the windowless 
attic the heat was horribly oppressive. Lying sleepless 
on his pile of straw', he could hear the drunken singing 
of some Breton sightseers, who had come for the big 
show and were trying to while away the dreary time 
of waiting. Only a few more days now. . . . And all this 
horror w r as undeserved. He had done nothing, he was 
absolutely innocent. Yes, absolutely innocent. But their 
malice had pursued him, patiently, persistently; and 
now this huge machine of organized injustice was 
closing in on him. He could fight, but they were 
invincibly strong; he could use his wits and his elo- 
quence, but they did not even listen. Now there was 
nothing but to beg for mercy, and they would only 
laugh. He was trapped— snared like one of those rabbits 
he had caught as a boy in the fields at home. Screaming- 
in the noose, and the noose grew tighter as the animal 
struggled, but never quite tight enough to stop the 
screaming. To stop the screaming you had to knock it 
over the head with a stick. And suddenly lie found 
himself overcome by a horrible mingling of anger and 
frustration and self-pity and an agonizing fear. To the 
screaming rabbit he had brought the release of a single, 
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merciful blow. But they — what did they have in store 
for him? The words he had written at the end of his 
letter to the King came back to him, “ I remember that, 
while I was a student at Bordeaux, fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, a monk was burned for sorcery; but the 
clergy and his fellow monks did their best to save him, 
even though he had made confession of his crime. But 
in my own case I may say, not without resentment, that 
monks and nuns and my own colleagues, canons like 
myself, have conspired to destroy me, thougli I have 
not been convicted of anything remotely resembling 
sorcery.” He closed his eyes and, in imagination, saw 
the monk’s distorted face through the roaring curtain 
of flame. “Jesus, Jesus, Jesus . . .” And then the 
screaming became inarticulate, became the screaming 
of the snared rabbit, and there was nobody to take 
mercy, nobody to put an end to the agony. 

The terror became so unbearable that, involuntarily, 
he cried aloud. The sound of his own voice startled 
him. He sat up and looked around him. The darkness 
was impenetrable. And suddenly he was overcome with 
shame, (hying in the night, like a woman, like a 
frightened child! He frowned to himself, he clenched 
his fists. Nobody should ever call him a coward. Let 
them do their worst ! He was ready for it. They should 
find his courage greater than their malice, stronger than 
any torment their cruelty could devise. 

The parson lay down again — but not to sleep. He 
had the will to heroism ; but his body was in a panic. 
The heart throbbed uncontrollably. Shuddering with 
the mindless fears of the nervous system, his muscles 
weie made yet tenser by his conscious effort to over- 
come that purely physical terror. He tried to pray; but 
“God” was a word without meaning, “Christ” and 
“Mary” were empty names. He could think only of 
the approaching ignominy, of death in unspeakable 
pain, of the monstrous injustice of which he was the 
victim. It was all completely unthinkable; and yet it 
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was a fact, it was actually happening. If only he had 
taken the Archbishop’s advice and left the parish 
eighteen months ago ! And why had he refused to listen 
to Guillaume Aubin? What madness had made him 
stay and let himself be arrested? The fancy of what 
might have been made the present reality seem even 
more unbearable. Even more unbearable. . . . And yet 
he resolved to bear it. Manfully. They hoped to sec 
him cringe and cower. But never would he give them 
that satisfaction, never. Gritting his teeth, he pitted his 
will against their spite. But the blood was still banging 
in his ears, and as he turned uneasily on the straw, he 
realized that his body was bathed in a profuse sweat. 

The horror of the night was immeasurably long ; and 
yet here, in an instant, was the dawn, and he was nearer by 
a day to that other, that infinitely worse and final horror. 

At five o’clock the cell door was opened and the 
gaoler announced a visitor. It was Father Ambrose, of 
the Order of Augustinian Canons, who had come in 
pure charity to ask if he could be of any help or comfort 
to the prisoner. Grandier hastily dressed, then knelt and 
began the general confession of a whole lifetime of faults 
and shortcomings. They were all old sins, for which he 
had done penance and received absolution — old sins, 
and yet brand new; for now, for the first time, he 
recognized them for what they were: barriers against 
grace, doors deliberately slammed in the face of God. 
In words and forms he had been a Christian, he had 
been a priest ; in thoughts and acts and feelings he had 
never worshipped anything but himself. “My kingdom 
come, My will be done” — the kingdom of lust and 
greed and vanity, the will to cut a figure, the will to 
trample underfoot, to triumph and exult. For the first 
time in his life he knew the meaning of contrition — not 
doctrinally, not by scholastic definition, but from 
within, as an anguish of regret and self-condemnation. 
When the confession was over, he was bitterly weeping, 
not for what he was to suffer, but for what he had done. 

ft 
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Father Ambrose pronounced the formula of absolu- 
tion, then gave him Communion, and spoke a little 
about the will of God. Nothing was to be asked for, he 
said, and nothing refused. Except for sin, all that might 
happen to one was not merely to be accepted with 
resignation ; it was to be willed, moment by moment, 
as God’s will for that particular moment. Suffering was 
to be willed, affliction was to be willed, the humiliations 
resulting from personal weakness and ineptitude were 
to be willed. And in the act of being willed they would 
be understood. And in the act of being understood they 
would be transfigured, would be seen, not with the eyes 
of the natural man, but as God saw them. 

The parson listened. It was all in the Bishop of 
Geneva, it was all in St. Ignatius. Not only had he 
heard it all before; he had even said it — a thousand 
times and much more eloquently, much more forcefully 
than poor dear Father Ambrose could ever hope to say 
it. But the old man was in earnest, the old man 
obviously knew what he was talking about. Mumbled 
in a toothless mouth, without elegance, even without 
grammar— the words were like lamps, suddenly illu- 
minating a mind that had been darkened by too much 
brooding over past hurts, too much relishing of future 
pleasures or imaginary triumphs. 

“God is here,” mumbled the tired old voice, “and 
Christ is now. Here is your prison, now in the midst of 
your humiliations and your sufferings.” 

The door was opened again, and it was Bontemps, 
the gaoler. He had reported Father Ambrose’s visit to 
the Commissioner, and M. de Laubardemont had sent 
peremptory orders that His Reverence was to leave 
immediately and not return. If the prisoner wanted to 
see a priest, he could ask for Father Tranquille or 
Father Lactance. 

The old friar was hustled out of the room; but his 
words remained, and the meaning of them was be- 
coming clearer and clearer. “God is here and Christ 
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is now” — and, so far as the soul was concerned, could 
be nowhere else and at no other instant. All this pitting 
of the will against his enemies, all this defiance of unjust 
fate, these resolves to be heroic and indomitable — how 
futile, considering that God was always present, how 
utterly pointless ! 

At seven the parson was taken to the Carmelite 
convent, for another sight of the judges assembled to 
condemn him. But God was among them ; even when 
Laubardemont tried to trip him up in his answers, 
Christ was there. On some of the magistrates the calm 
dignity of Grandier’ s manner made a profound im- 
pression. But Father Tranquille explained it very 
simply: it was all the devil’s doing. What looked like 
calm was merely the brazen insolence of hell ; and this 
dignity was nothing but the outward expression of 
unrepentant pride. 

The judges saw the defendant only three times in all. 
Then, very early on the morning of the eighteenth, 
after the usual pious preliminaries, they rendered their 
decision. It was unanimous. Grandier was to be sub- 
jected to “the question” both ordinary and extra- 
ordinary ; he was then to kneel at the doors of St. Peter’s 
and St. Ursula’s and there, with a rope round his neck 
and a two-pound taper in his hand, ask pardon of God, 
the King and Justice ; next, he was to be taken to the 
Place Sainte-Croix, tied to a stake and burned alive; 
after which his ashes were to be scattered to the four 
winds. The sentence, writes Fa* her Tranquille, was 
truly celestial ; for Laubardemont and his thirteen 
judges were “as much in heaven by reason of their 
piety and their fervent, devotions as on earth through 
the exercise of their functions.” 

No sooner had sentence been pronounced than 
Laubardemont sent orders to the surgeons Mannoury 
and Fourncau to proceed immediately to the prison. 
Mannoury was the first to arrive; but was so much 
disconcerted by what Grandier said to him about his 
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earlier exploits with the needle that he retired in a 
panic, leaving to his colleague the task of preparing 
the victim for execution. The judges’ orders were that 
Grandier should be shaved all over — hea,d, face and 
body. Fourneau, who was convinced of the parson’s 
innocence, respectfully apologized for what he had to 
do, then set to work. 

The parson was stripped. The razor passed over his 
skin. In a few minutes his body was as hairless as a 
eunuch’s. Next, the rich black curls were sheared to a 
bristly stubble ; the scalp was lathered and shaved clean. 
Then it was the turn of the Mephistophelean moustaches 
and the little beard. 

“And now the eyebrows,” said a voice from the 
doorway. 

Startled, they turned their heads. It was Laubarde- 
mont. Reluctantly, Fourneau did as he was told. That 
face, which so many women had found so irresistibly 
handsome, was now the mask, grotesquely bald, of the 
clown in a harlequinade. * 

“Good,” said the Commissioner, “good! And now 
the fingernails.” 

Fourneau was puzzled. 

“The fingernails,” Laubardemont repeated. “You 
will now pull out the fingernails.” 

This time the surgeon refused to obey. Laubardemont 
began by being genuinely astonished. What was wrong? 
After all, the man was a convicted sorcerer. But the con- 
victed sorcerer, the other retorted, was still a man. The 
Commissioner grew angry ; but in spite of all his threats, 
the surgeon stood firm. There was no time to send for 
another operator, and Laubardemont had to be content 
with the partial disfigurement of his victim by shaving. 

Dressed only in a long nightshirt and a pair of worn- 
out slippers, Grandier was taken downstairs, bundled 
into a closed carriage and driven to the courthouse. 
Townspeople and tourists thronged the approaches; 
but only a favoured few — high officials, men of rank 
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with their wives and daughters, half a dozen faithful 
Cardinalists from among the bourgeoisie — were per- 
mitted to enter. Silks rustled ; there was a rich glow of 
velvet, a flittering of jewels, a smell of civet and 
ambergris, 'in full canonicals Father Lactance and 
Father Tranquille entered the judgment hall. With 
consecrated whisks they scattered holy water over every- 
thing within range, intoning as they did so the formulas 
of exorcism. Then a door was opened and, in his 
nightgown and slippers, but with a skull-cap and 
biretta on his shaven head, Grandier appeared on the 
threshold. After he too had been thoroughly sprinkled, 
the guards led him up the whole length of the hall and 
made him kneel before the judges’ bench. Flis hands 
were tied behind his back, and it was therefore im- 
possible for him to bare his head. The clerk of the court 
stepped forward, snatched off his hat and cap and flung 
them down contemptuously on the floor. At the sight 
of that pale, hairless clown, several of the ladies giggled 
hysterically. An usher called for silence. The clerk put 
on his spectacles, cleared his throat and started to read 
the sentence — first, half a page of legal jargon ; then 
a long description of the amende honorable which the 
prisoner was to make ; then the condemnation to death 
at the stake ; then a digression about the commemora- 
tive plaque to be set up in the Ursulines’ chapel at a 
cost of one hundred and fifty livres, chargeable to the 
prisoner’s confiscated estate; and finally, as a kind of 
afterthought, a casual mention of the tortures, ordinary 
and extraordinary, which were to precede the burning. 
“Pronounced at the said Loudun, i8lh August 1634, 
and executed,” the clerk concluded emphatically, “the 
same day.” 

There was a long silence. Then Grandier addressed 
his judges. 

“My lords,” he said slowly and distinctly, “I call 
God the Father, God the Son and God the Holy Ghost 
to witness, together with the Virgin, my sole advocate, 
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that I have never been a sorcerer, have never committed 
sacrilege and have never known any other magic than 
that of Holy Scripture, the which I have always 
preached. I adore my Saviour and pray that I may 
partake in the merit of the blood of His Passion.” 

He raised his eyes to heaven ; then, after a moment, 
lowered them again to look at the Commissioner and 
his thirteen stipendiaries. In a tone almost of intimacy, 
as though they were his friends, he told them that he 
was afraid for his salvation — afraid lest the hideous 
torments prepared for his body might drive his poor 
soul to despair and, through that gravest of sins, to 
eternal damnation. Surely their lordships did not intend 
to kill a soul? And, that being so, surely they would 
be pleased, in their mercy, to mitigate, if only a little, 
the rigour of his punishment? 

He paused for a few seconds and looked qucstioningly 
from face to stony face. From the women’s benches came 
the sound of another of those half-suppressed giggles. 
Once again the parson knew that there was no hope — 
no hope except in this God who was here and would not 
desert him, this Christ who was now, who would go on 
being now at every moment of his martyrdom. 

Opening his mouth again, he began to talk about 
the martyrs. These holy witnesses had died for the love 
of God and the honour of Jesus Christ — had died on 
the wheel, in the flames, under the sword, riddled with 
arrows, torn and devoured by wild beasts. Never would 
he venture to compare himself with such as these; but 
at least he might hope that an infinitely merciful God 
would permit him to atone by his sufferings for all the 
sins of a vain and disordered life. 

The parson’s words were so touching, and the fate 
which awaited him so monstrously cruel, that all but 
his most inveterate enemies were moved to pity. Some 
of the women who had giggled at the antics of the 
clown now found themselves in tears. The ushers called 
for silence. In vain. The sobbing was uncontrollable. 
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Laubardemont was greatly disturbed. Nothing was 
going according to plan. Better than anyone else he 
must have known that Grandier was not guilty of the 
crimes for which he was to be tortured and burned 
alive. And yet, in some sublimely Pickwickian sense, the 
parson was a sorcerer. On the basis of a thousand pages 
of worthless evidence, thirteen hireling judges had said 
so. Therefore, though certainly false, it must somehow 
be true. Now, by all the rules of the game, Grandier 
should be spending his last hours in despair and re- 
bellion, cursing the devil who had ensnared him and 
rhe God who was sending him to hell. Instead of which, 
the scoundrel was talking like a good Catholic and giving 
the most touching, the most heart-rending example of 
Christian resignation. The thing was insufferable. And 
what would His Eminence say, when he heard that the 
only result of this carefully stage-managed ceremony 
had been to convince the spectators that the parson was 
innocent? There was only one thing to do, and Laubar- 
demont, who was a man of decision, promptly did it. 

“Clear the court,” lie ordered. 

The ushers and the archers of the guard hastened to 
obey. Angrily protesting, the gentry and their ladies 
were herded out into the corridors and the waiting- 
rooms. The doors were closed behind them. Save for 
Grandier, his guards and judges, the two friars and a 
handful of city officials, the great hall was empty. 

Laubardemont now addressed the prisoner. Let him 
confess his guilt and reveal the names of his accomplices. 
Then and only then the judges might consider his 
appeal for mitigation of their sentence. 

The parson answered that he could not name ac- 
complices he had never had, nor confess to crimes of 
which he was completely innocent. . . . 

But Laubardemont wanted a confession; indeed, he 
urgently needed one — needed it in order to confound 
the sceptics and silence the critics of his proceedings. 
From severe, his manner became, all of a sudden, 
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positively genial. He gave orders that Grandier’s hands 
should be untied, then pulled a paper out of his pocket, 
dipped a pen in the inkpot and offered it to the 
prisoner. If he signed, it would be unnecessary to resort 
to torture. 

According to all the rules, a convicted criminal 
should have jumped at this chance to buy himself a 
little mercy. Gauffridy, for example, the priestly 
magician of Marseilles, had ended by putting his name 
to anything and everything. But once again Grandier 
refused to play the game. 

“I must beg your lordship to excuse me,” he said. 

“Just a little signature,” Laubardemont wheedled. 
And when the other protested that his conscience would 
not permit him to affirm a lie, the Commissioner im- 
plored him to reconsider his decision — for his own sake, 
to spare his poor body unnecessary pain, to save his 
imperilled soul, to cheat the devil and reconcile himself 
to the God he had so grievously offended. 

According to Father Tranquille, Laubardemont 
actually wept while he was making this final appeal for 
a confession. We need not doubt the friar’s word. 
Richelieu’s hangman possessed a genuine gift of tears. 
The eye-witness account of the last hours of Cinq-Mars 
and de Thou paints a picture of Laubardemont blub- 
bering like a crocodile over the young men he had just 
condemned to death. In the present case tears were as 
unavailing as threats had been. Grandier persisted in 
his refusal to sign a false confession. To Lactance and 
Tranquille, the fact was further, final proof of guilt. It 
was Lucifer who had closed the prisoner’s mouth and 
hardened his heart against repentance. 

Laubardemont turned off his tears. In a tone of cold 
fury he told the parson that this was the last proffer of 
mercy. Would he sign? Grandier shook his head. 
Laubardemont beckoned to the captain of the guards 
and ordered him to take the prisoner upstairs to the 
torture chamber. Grandier made no outcry. All he 
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asked was that Father Ambrose might be sent for, to be 
with him during his ordeal. But Father Ambrose was 
not available. After his unauthorized visit to the prison, 
he had been ordered to leave the city. Grandier then 
asked for th*e assistance of Father Grillau, the Warden 
of the Cordeliers. But the Cordeliers were in bad odour 
for their refusal to accept the Capuchins’ new doctrine, 
or to have anything to do with the possession. And any- 
how Grillau was known to have been on friendly terms 
with the parson and his family. Laubardcmont refused 
to let him be sent for. If the prisoner wished for spiritual 
consolation, he might address himself to Lactance and 
Tranquil le — the most relentless of his enemies. 

“I see what it is,” said Grandier bitterly. “Not 
content with torturing my body, you wish to destroy 
my soul by plunging it into despair. One day you will 
have to answer for this to my Redeemer.” 

Since Laubardemont’s time, evil has made some 
progress. Under Communist dictators, those who come 
to trial before a People’s Court invariably confess the 
crimes of which they have been accused— confess them 
even when they are imaginary. In the past, confession 
was by no means invariable. Even under torture, even 
at the stake, Grandier protested his innocence. And 
Grandier’s case was by no means unique. Many persons, 
women no less than men, went through similar experi- 
ences with the same indomitable constancy. Our ances- 
tors invented the rack and the iron maiden, the boot 
and the water torture ; but in the subtler arts of breaking 
the will and reducing the human being to subhumanity 
they still had much to learn. In a sense, it may be, they 
did not even wish to learn these things. They had been 
brought up in a religion which taught that the will is 
free, the soul immortal; and they acted upon these 
beliefs even in relation to their enemies. Yes, even the 
traitor, even the convicted devil-worshipper had a soul 
which might yet be saved ; and the most ferocious judges 
never refused him the consolations of a religion which 
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went on offering salvation to the very end. Before and 
during execution, a priest was always at hand, doing his 
best to reconcile the departing criminal with his Creator. 
By a kind of blessed inconsistency, our fathers respected 
the personality even of those whom they were tormenting 
with red-hot pincers or breaking bn the wheel. 

For the totalitarians of our more enlightened century 
there is no soul and no Creator ; there is merely a lump 
of physiological raw material moulded by conditioned 
reflexes and social pressures into what, by courtesy, is 
still called a human being. This product of the man- 
made environment is without intrinsic significance and 
possesses no rights to self-determination. It exists for 
Society and must conform to the Collective Will. In 
practice, of course, Society is nothing but the national 
State, and as a matter of brute fact, the Collective Will 
is merely the dictator’s will-to-power, sometimes miti- 
gated, sometimes distorted to the verge of lunacy, by 
some pseudo-scientific theory of what, in the gorgeous 
future, will be good for an actuarial abstraction labelled 
‘Humanity.’ Individuals are defined as the products 
and the instruments of Society. From this it follows that 
the political bosses, who claim to represent Society, are 
justified in committing any conceivable atrocity against 
such persons as they may choose to call Society’s 
enemies. Physical extermination by shooting (or, more 
profitably, by overwork in a slave labour camp) is not 
enough. It is a matter of observable fact that men and 
women are not the mere creatures of Society. But official 
theory proclaims that they are. Therefore it becomes 
necessary to depersonalize the ‘ enemies of Society ’ in 
order to transform the official lie into truth. For those 
who know the trick, this reduction of the human to the 
subhuman, of the free individual to the obedient 
automaton, is a relatively simple matter. The person- 
ality of man is far less monolithic than the theologians 
were compelled by their dogmas to assume. The soul is 
not the same as the Spirit, but is merely associated with 
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it. In itself, and until it consciously chooses to make 
way for the Spirit, it is no more than a rather loosely 
tied bundle of not very stable psychological elements. 
This composite entity can quite easily be disintegrated 
by anyone ruthless enough to wish to try and skilful 
enough to do the job in the right way. 

In the seventeenth century this particular kind of 
ruthlessness was hardly thinkable, and the relevant 
skills were therefore never developed. Laubardemont 
was unable to extract the confession he so urgently 
needed ; and though he would not allow the parson to 
choose his confessor, he conceded in principle that even 
a convicted sorcerer had a right to spiritual consolation. 

The services of Tranquille and Lactance were offered 
and, very naturally, refused. Grandier was then given 
a quarter of an hour in which to reconcile his soul with 
God and prepare for his martyrdom. 

The parson knelt and began to pray out loud. 

“Great God and Sovereign Judge, help of the helpless 
and oppressed, succour me, give me the strength to bear 
the pains to which I have been condemned. Receive my 
soul into the beatitude of your saints, remit my sins, 
forgive this vilest and most despicable of your servants. 

“ Searcher of hearts, you know I am in no wise guilty 
of the crimes imputed to me, and that the fire which I 
must undergo is but the punishment of my concupis- 
cence. Redeemer of mankind, forgive my enemies and 
my accusers ; but cause them to see their sins, that they 
may repent. Holy Virgin, protector of the penitent, 
graciously receive my unhappy mother into your 
heavenly company; console her for the loss of a son 
who fears no other pains but those which she must endure 
on that earth, from which he is so soon to depart.” 

He was silent. Not my will, but Thine. God here, 
among the instruments of torture; Christ now, in the 
hour of extremest anguish. 

La Grange, the captain of the guard, was recording 
in his notebook what he remembered of the parson’s 
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prayer. Laubardemont approached and asked the young 
officer what he was writing. Informed, he grew angry 
and wanted to confiscate the notebook. But La Grange 
defended his property, and the Commissioner had to be 
content with ordering him on no account fo show what 
he had written to anyone else. Grandier was an un- 
repentant magician, and unrepentant magicians are 
not supposed to pray. 

In Father Tranquille’s account of the trial and execu- 
tion, and in the other narratives written from the official 
standpoint, the parson is made to behave in the most 
naively diabolistic manner. Instead of praying, he sings 
an improper song. Presented with the Crucifix, he turns 
away in abhorrence. The name of the Blessed Virgin 
never passes his lips; and though he sometimes pro- 
nounces the word 1 God,’ it is obvious to every right- 
thinking person that what he really means is 
‘Lucifer.’ 

Unfortunately for their thesis, these pious propa- 
gandists were not the only ones to leave a reeprd of the 
proceedings. Laubardemont might enjoin secrecy ; but 
he had no way of compelling La Grange to obey his 
orders. And there were other unbiased observers of the 
events — some of them, such as Ismael Boulliau, the 
astronomer, known to us by name, others whose sur- 
viving manuscripts remain anonymous. 

The clock struck, and the prisoner’s brief respite was 
at an end. He was bound, stretched out on the floor, 
with his legs, from the knees to the feet, enclosed 
between four oaken boards, of which the outer pair were 
fixed, while the two inner ones were movable. By driving 
wedges into the space separating the two movable 
boards, it was possible to crush the victim’s legs against 
the fixed framework of the machine. The difference 
between ordinary and extraordinary torture was 
measured by the number of progressively thicker 
wedges hammered home. Because it was invariably 
(though not immediately) fatal, the question extra- 
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ordinary was administered only to condemned criminals, 
who were to be executed without delay. 

While the prisoner was being prepared for the ques- 
tion, Fathers Lactance and Tranquille exorcized the 
ropes, the boards, the wedges and the mallets. This was 
very necessary ; for if they were not driven out of these 
objects, the devils might, by their infernal arts, prevent 
the torture from being as excruciating as it ought to be. 
When the friars had finished their sprinkling and their 
muttering, the., executioner stepped forward, raised his 
ponderous mallet and, like a man splitting a knotty 
piece of timber, brought it down with all his force. 
There was an uncontrollable shriek of pain. Father 
Lactance bent over the victim and asked in Latin if he 
would confess. But Grandier only shook his head. 

The first wedge was driven home between the knees. 
Then another was inserted at the level of the feet and 
when that had been hammered to the head, the thin 
end of a third and heavier wedge was tapped into 
position immediately below the first. There was the 
thud of the mallet, the shriek of pain — then silence. 
The victim’s lips were moving. Was it a confession? 
The friar cupped his ear ; but all he could hear was the 
word “God,” repeated several times, and then, “Do 
not abandon me, do not allow this pain to cause me 
to forget you.” He turned to the executioner and told 
him to get on with his work. 

At the second stroke on the fourth wedge, several bones 
of the feet and ankles had broken. For a moment, the 
parson fainted away. 

“ Cogne , cogne! ” Father Lactance yelled to the 
executioner. “Hit, hit!” 

The prisoner opened his eyes again. 

“Father,” he whispered, “where is the charity of 
St. Francis?” 

The disciple of St. Francis vouchsafed no answer. 

“Cogne!” he said again. And when the blow had 
fallen, he turned back to the prisoner. “ Dicas , dicas!” 
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But there was nothing to tell. A fifth wedge was 
inserted. 

“ Dicas /” The mallet hung suspended. “ Dicas /” 

The victim looked at the executioner, looked at the 

* ( 

friar, then closed his eyes. 

“Torture me as you like,” he said in Latin. “In a 
little while it will be all one, for ever.” 

“ Cogne!” 

The blow fell. 

Breathless and sweating in the summer heat, the 
executioner handed the mallet to his assistant. And now 
it was Tranquille’s turn to talk to the prisoner. In a tone 
of sweet reasonableness, he set forth the manifest 
advantages of a confession — advantages not merely in 
the next world, but here and now. 

The parson listened and, when he had finished, asked 
him a question. 

“Father,” he said, “ do you believe on your conscience 
that a man ought, merely to be delivered from pain, to 
confess a crime he has not committed?” • 

Brushing aside these obviously Satanic sophisms, 
Tranquille continued his urgings. 

The parson whispered that he v/as very ready to own 
up to all his real offences. 

“I have been a man, I have loved women. . . .” 

But that was not what Laubardemont and the 
Franciscans wished to hear. 

“You have been a magician, you have had commerce 
with devils.” 

And when the parson protested yet once more that he 
was innocent, a sixth wedge was hammered home, then 
a seventh, then an eighth. From ordinary, the question 
had reached the traditional limits of the extraordinary. 
The bones of the knees, the shins, the ankles, the feet — 
all were shattered. But still the friars could extort no 
admission of guilt — only that screaming, and in the 
intervals, the whispered name of God. 

The eighth wedge was the last of the regular set. 
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Laubardemont called for more — for a cruelty beyond 
the merely extraordinary. The executioner went out 
to the storeroom and came back with two new wedges. 
When he learned that they were no thicker than the 
last of the original set, Laubardemont flew into a rage 
and threatened the man with a whipping. But mean- 
while, as the friars pointed out, wedge number seven at 
the knee could be replaced by a duplicate of wedge 
number eight at the ankle. One of the new wedges was 
inserted between the boards and this time it was Father 
Lactance who swung the mallet. 

“ Dicas /” he shouted after every blow. “ Dicas , dicas ! ” 

Not to be outdone, Father Tranquille took the mallet 
from his colleague, adjusted the tenth wedge and, in 
three mighty strokes, banged it home. 

Grandier had fainted again, and it almost looked as 
if he might be dead before they could get him to the 
stake. Besides, there were no more wedges. Reluctantly 
— for this stubborn frustrator of all his best-laid plans 
deserved to be tortured for ever — Laubardemont called 
a halt. This first phase of Grandier's martyrdom had 
lasted three-quarters of an hour. The machine was taken 
apart, and the executioners lifted their victim on to a 
stool. He looked down at his horribly mangled legs, then 
at the Commissioner and his thirteen accomplices. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “ aitendite et videte si est dolor 
sicul dolor meus. Behold, and see if there is any sorrow 
like unto my sorrow.” 

On Laubardemont’ s orders he v\ as carried to another 
room and laid on a bench. It was a stifling day in 
August ; but the parson was shivering with the cold of 
extreme surgical shock. La Grange covered him with a 
rug and filled a glass of wine for him to drink. 

Meanwhile Lactance and Tranquille were trying to 
make the best of what had been a deplorably bad job. 
To all who questioned them they answered that indeed 
it was true — the magician had refused to confess, even 
under torture. And the reason was only too obvious. 
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Grandier had c alled upon God to give him strength, 
and his God, who was Lucifer, had made him insensible 
to pain. They might have gone on all day, wedge after 
wedge; it would have availed them nothing. 

To prove to himself that this was true, another of the 
exorcists, Lather Archangel, resolved to make a little 
experiment. This experiment was described, a few 1 days 
later, in a public discourse, which was recorded as 
follows by one of the* auditors. “The said Father 
Archangel remarked that the devil had granted him 
(Grandier) insensibility inasmuch as. being stretched 
out on a bench, with his knees, which had been crushed 
by the Gehenna, covered with a green rug. this rug 
being raised by ibe said Father somewhat roughly, and 
the said Father even poking his legs axtd knees, he did 
not complain of (he pain which the said Father might 
be causing him." from this it followed, first, that 
Grandier had felt no pain, sciund, that Satan had made 
him insensible, dunk that .'to quote the Capuchin's 
very words; “whin he spoke favourably oj* God. lie 
meant die di vii, and when he said that he detested the 
devil, he m< .ml that he detested God." and, fourthly 
and dually, that ivory pr- caution must be taken to 
make sure that, at the stake, he should feel the full 
eflect of the* iiatnes. 

When i uthet Atch angel had gone, it was the turn, 
yet once more, <»( die Commissioner. For more than two 
hours Laubardernont sat beside his victim, employing 
all (he arts of persuasion to extort the. signature which 
would excuse his own illegal proceedings, would white- 
wash the Cardinal, would justify the future use of 
inquisitorial methods in every ease where hysterical 
nuns ton Id be induced by their confessors to accuse the 
enemies of the regime. That signature was indispens- 
able; but tty as he might- and M. de Gastynes, who 
was present at the interview', declared that he had 
“ never heard anything so abominable " as those specious 
arguments, those cajoleries, those hypocritical sighs 
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And sobs — the Commissioner was unable to get what he 
wanted. To everything he could say, Grandicr replied 
that it was morally impossible for him to put his nameto 
a statement whk h he knew , and God knew (and doubt- 
less the CommisMonei knew), to be. absolute !y false. In 
the end Laubardtinont had to admit defeat Pe called 
La Grange and told him to < nd lot die • w t uiioncrs. 

They came. Gr indie 1 w dri'sed m 1 'hut impreg- 
nated with sulpLuj , then a iojh wa^ <wd round his neck 
and he was earned down lo tie ( omtv ieh wluic a cart 
drawn b\ six muhs w is tandin_ o idv.lh w is hoisted 
up and set on a he iwh I In drive 1 shouted to Im beasts; 
and pre c eded b\ uonijui^ u* mho and followed by 
Laubaide mmit and the thnte< 11 time ina nstt ms, the 
cart rumbleel dowi} into the sin it \ halt was made, 
and the sc ntetic r was ora* more r< ad aloud 1 hen the 
male's mined on \t the doe r oi ^t P* 2 s tin door 
through whuli for so m m v M'j tin pmsou had eontf 
and gone' with his an oi eonfideiu md majestic ehgmty 
— the procession e mu to 1 t uicbhll 1 he two-pound 
taper was phne d jii Gr tndn r s h uni atul la w \s lifted 
down horn thr e u( to b« g pudon, the sentence had 
priori rhed, for lus crimes, licit dan vei< no knots to 
k tic el on, ariei win n the ) L wa < 1 < d him to tin "round, he 
fell forward 01 Ins tn i In t \m utiouns had to lift 
him up aaam. At tins norm in laihei GrilLut the 
Warden oi tin <Ym 1 «h« lc , sand fiom the ehm<h arid, 
puduner pan the irehers G the yuud bent oven the 
pnsonc r and < mbr u i d l»im 

De eplv nio\ e d, < irandn r nki el lo Ins pi iv rs and th^ 
praye'rs of all hi> romn unitv tin onlv om in Lou dun 
which had st< adiK ukised to eo operate with the 
parson’s e lie mie^ 

On! Liu pioimscd to pra\ tor the comb nine d man, 
urged him tu put hi> trust m God and the Redccnifi, 
then gave hnn a message from hi mother. She was 
praying for him at tli- iu t ol Our Lady, and she sent 
her blessing. 


R 
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Both men were weeping. A murmur of sympathy ran. 
through the crowd. Laubaidemont heard it and was 
furious. Would nothing ever go as he had planned it? 
By all the nilcs, the rabble should be trying to lynch 
this trafheker with the d<vil. Instead of which, they 
were lamenting his cruel late He hurried lor ward and 
peremptorily ordered 1 ht guards to stud the Cordelier 
away In tin 'cuific whit h foil ivvt d, out t)I the attt ndant 
Caput Inns tt>ok the oppmtun ty to hit (handier over 
fc his 'hast n htad with .t < inlet 1 

When t'idti h vcl buti it '•tort d, ilu paison said what 
ht had lt> 'as but atldt d <ilu r asking pardon of God, 
ilie King and Justuc that though a git at simer, he 
was lompleti ly umoi t nt of tilt limit for which he was 
now to sullu 

Wlult tin t \t t ut i nit i v\ • i < tailing limi batk to the 
cart, a in. u h.u uwun d the. lounsts uul townspeople, 
assonm' tin in that tins would bt commit ting a\tiy 
giast 'in tl tint st mur'd to pias ioi tlm unit pintant 
magic t m * 

J lie piott ion mosrd )n 'll (ht door of tin I rsiihne 
const nt ih' vt unions ot iskmg p irtlon of Cod, King 
midju tut wui ic pt att d Hu' whin tin < It ik oidered 
him to isl p udo i n{ tin Prion ss uid all the good 'isters, 
the pi isom i amwtnd that In h id in st r doni them any 
hatm and could only pias t> (*ocl that lie would 
forgisc Hum ilu n st i in ; Moiioiut, the husband of 
Philippi Iriru.iPt uni out ot tin ircnt iinphu able of his 
enemn s. he aikt tl hnn to form t th p isi and added with 
a e uiious huh touchotthat couitly point niss for which 
he had bun famous, ‘ a nunrs iilrt uruku' 1 die your 
most obt dir nt sersant.’ \h»ussiul turned assay his face 
and n lust d to amvvti. 

Not all oi (ii mdit i s tntmies weie so un-Christian. 
Rme Bernier, one oi tin priests s\ho had testified against 
him when lie was accused of impiopei behaviour, 
pushed Ins si ay through the ciowd in order to ask the 
parson's forgiveness and to offer to say a Mass on his 
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behalf. The parson took his hand and gratefully 
kissed it. 

in the Place Sainte-Croix more than six thousand 
persons were jammed into a span which would have 
been uncomfortably narrow foi h tlf their number. 
E\ cry window had bun tinted md there wui specta- 
tors even on ill* roots and among thi far troy h > ol the 
church. A grandstand had burr si up lor the judges 
and Laubanh mom’s par lie ul *t h mils, but the rabble 
had ocrupnil iv*i\ suit and had to bt dislodged by the 
guards at thi point of *b prkt andhalbii*!. It was only 
aher a pitihed balth th it tin > *r\ onpoit int pet- 

sonagis could In si and 

Even the most import mt p< s*nt.>i ot aP had the 
greatest difficulty m limbing tin plan appoint* d for 
him It took th* ptiso'H* h ill at 1 < ur to mvtt the last 
hundred vaids to riu si *1 1 ml his yuaul > w< t* com- 
pelled to fight for tviv unit i du w.o 

^Vit fai [torn tin north w ill of rhi iliuuh a stout 
post, fiiu ui f* 1 1 high, h id tx * o urn m into tin ground. 
About its lias win print lavus ol figgot., logs and 
straw, and siru i tin \iituu w i no longer urpabh* of 
standing on tluw shattir* d hit of in i small iron seat 
had bun fasti nul to tin post i * ouph ol ft * t abort* tb> 
firiwood. lor all tin important t ol tin tunt, all its 
enormous not* nuts, tin i xp* nsi , of the < viulion were 
temarkabh mod* st \ mtnn Dihud was pud nine- 
teen livrts srxti ( n sols for tin wood used for the bonfire 
of Master l ibam Grandtu togi Vi with the post to 
which he wj > tied.” I *u ‘ an iron < .it weighing twel* e 
pounds, at tin iati of dm e s.its tour deniets pu pound, 
together with six nails win n with to attaih the said 
seat to Maslt i Ur bam Grandicr s sl.tkt , ’ J u <]uet, the 
locksmith, rciii\<d forty -two aids. Ior on* diy’s hire 
of five horses, used by the archers kindly font for the 
occasion by tin Pioviot of C.lunon and for one day’s 
hire of six mules, a cart and two men, the widow Morin 
‘ was paid one hundred and eight sols. Four livres were 
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spent pn the prisoner s two shirts — the , plain one m 
which, he was tortured and the sulphured article in 
which he was burned. The two-pound candle used in , 
the ceremony of the amende honorable cost forty sols, and 
wine lor the executioner, ilmttcn. Add to these ex- 3 
penscs the payim nt f< >i woik done by the doorkeeper of ' 
Sainte-Croix and a i ouple of assistants, and you had a 
grand total of twenty-nine liv < s, two sols and six deniers. 

Granchei was tain n down from the cart, lilted on to 
the iron seat and v urn 1} h.slied to the post. His back 
was tumid to tin (hutch, fus i.ut to the grandstand 
and the facade ol a hui>e m winch lu had once felt 
himself as nnnh at hom< .is m liis own parsonage. It 
was the limin' win u he had niadt ail those jokes at the 
expense of Vlain and Mannoury, where lu had enter- 
tained the < omp.im with t ladings Itcun Catherine 
[lamrnon’s letter*, win** he had taught a voung girl 
Latin and adned In i wlvre he had ti an donned his 
be«t friend into tin most ri 1< nth w of bis ent nnes. Louis 
Trineaut was siitmii now il tin window of hk drawing- 
room, and with Inin a* n* C .tnon \1ignori and Ihibault. 
At tin- 'ight ol tin' hauliss tlown who It id once been 
Uibain Giutidi<*g iht\ Liu. lied triumphantly. The 
parson look'd up and nut tin n <\is Jhihaull wast'd 
liis hand .n though to an old lin nd, and M. liiniant, 
who was Moping white wme anil water, rain'd his glass 
anti eliank to tin tatlui of Ins bastard grmihhild. 

Pauls- in sham) lm he icnie mlien d those Latin 
lessons anel liis abaiidoinne nt ol the despei uti jy weeping 
gill and partly out ol a le.u list tin- spec taele of their 
triumph might move him to bitterness and make him 
forgtt that God was even Imre, even now, Grandier 
dropped Ins eves. 

A hand louehcd him on the shoulder. It was La 
Grange, tin eaptain ol ilie guaid, who had come to 1 
ask the parson's loigivcness for what he had been 
obliged to tin. Then he made two promises : the prisoner 
would be allowt'd to make a speech and, before the fire' 
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was lighted, lie would ; be strangled.' C randier thanked 
him* and La Grange turned away to give his orders td 
r the executioner, who immediately prepared a noose. 

Meanwhile the fnais weie bus\ with their exorcisms. 

u E rce cruet m Dnimn ju^itt parks ad er>ac, i ait leo de 
tiibu Juda, radix Dai id hum si /< a talma h^iri, in 
nomine Dei pains onmipolaitis , <t n unman Jrsui ( hnsti 
jiln ejus Dowim mntn , rt 1 1 * kite S / mk< r sauh . .” 1 

They v pnnkkd the wood lh< sti iw the gloving coals 
of the bra/iti lli it Mood n »<U Ixmi’i (lu pyre* they 
sprinkled th< < uth (hi *m tin \i tun die ( v» < u tinners, 
the spee talo' i Jhisunn tin v swoit no devil should 
prevei.t tlu wteteh horn snlh mu? to the extienu limit 
of his i ap.iut\ loi jinn s uni tnm tin oar son tried 
to addic ss tin 1 1 owe hut no not e t hid lu begun than 
they thiew 1 nl\ \s it* i w lus lie* or hit him on the 
mouth with <m non oueilix Winn In Pinched fiom 
ihe'bluw, tin Inn would li »i* ttmiuph. *itly that the 
icnegaek w ^ ehn>in, his Red < n i \nel all the lime 
1 athcr Lart »ni< k< j>t e I h i > < n ill | tisom rloi >nfey>. 

‘'’Duds In diouhel 

The voie 1 nudit 'lit i tin > ol the onlooleis ind for 
th'bnel and henubl* nunimlu oi bw life tl/e Reeollct 
was alw i\ •> kin wn m I ouelun ,■> I ellm I)'< is 

11 Dicai 1 Julius ’ 

lor the them* mdth <m i to mein i imwned that he 
had nothin 0 to oink - 

*" \nd now li nldvd m nu 'In li ot peace 
and let me di 

At fuM 1 u< nee re use el hu' v hen the e lew el pin- 
tested against sue h uiuu-t Lti tia'iin ilu>nit\,lu climbed 
on to the pile ol (depots and H se el the parson’s e he ck 

“Judas’ eiueJ? verne md a ui t jf nthe rs took up 
the ref i am. 

1 Behold th t f t f i 1 ( 1 it 1 I t n u i > i iU in 1 i th< hon 
of the tril f ol Jud ♦ h is t on jut i 1 lli r> 1 )\\\i 1 (\ mi ( the*, 

cxeituie of wood tii unit >t ( »1 du f it it Vmu,ht\ mu m tlu 
name of Josus C hrisi \ i S i n r L >t 1 ml m tlu j>rwt r f i tlu Hoh 
« Ghost 
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‘‘Judas, Judas. . . 

, Lactance heard them and, in a passion of uncontrol- 
\ iablc rage, jumped clown from the pyre, seized a twist of ^ 
Straw and, lighting it in the brazier, waved the flame in 
. the victim’s face. Let him confess who he was — the 
> devil’s servant! Let him confess, let him renounce his 
, master ! 

“Father,” said Gi. indie i with a calm and gentle 
dignity that contrasted strangely with the almost 
hysterical malice of liis a< cuse s “1 am about to meet 
the God who is m\ witm ss that 1 base spoken the truth.’’ 

“Confess,” the filar faiil\ streamed. “Confess! . . . 
You have onl) a moment to In <*.” 

“Only .i moment ” thep ir son repeated slowlv. * Only 
a moment and then I go in that just and fearful 
judgment to which. Re i « rend rathei, you lo<» must 
soon be e ulh d. 

Without uaituu? to lnvi anything inou, 1‘ather 
Lae ranee- threw hi- touh on to die straw ot the pvre. 
HnrdK \i'ibl< in the blight jtternoon sunshine-, a little 
flame- appe in cl and began to cieep. growing largei as 
it advanced, towards the bundles of diy Windling. 
Following the R< collet's example , 1 ather Aicliangel set 
fire to the straw cm the oppemic dde of the pvre. A. thin 
bluelia/< of smoJk' u<sc miot’a windle ss air. L’ht-n, with 
a c heei hd < tackling, like the noise that at companies the 
drinkim* of mulled wine on a winter evening by the 
hearth, one of die faggot- caught fire. 

The pii-oner heard the sound and, turning his head, 
saw the gay dancing of flam. s. 

“Is till- what yon promised me i*” he called to 
La Grange- m a lone of ugom/rd prnte -1 

And suddenly the divine presence was eclipsed. There 
was no God, no Christ, nothing but fear. 

La Giange shouh d indignantly at the friars and tried 
to extinguish the ne-urest flames. But there were too 
many of the tn k be stamped out ; and here was Father 
Tranquille setting fire to the straw behind the parson’s 
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back, here was Father Lactance lighting another torch 
at the brazier. 

“Strangle him,” he ordered. And the crowd took up 
the cry. ‘Strangle, strangle'” 

The cxec&tioncj lan for his noose , onlv to discover 
that ont of the Caput bins had sumputnmsly knotted 
the rope so that it tould not be us<d By tin time the 
knots were undent, it was too late. Between tin execu- 
tioner and tilt \n um In had intt nded to s i\t horn this 
last agony there was i wall of flame a billowinu curtain 
of smoke. Meanwhih with whisk and liolv w.itci pot, 
theinirsweu riddine the boufue ot u-.it maining df vils. 

‘ l \0tCl\0 ti, ( Uil'lllil g't/t 

The watt) Insstd lnioin* ill* burning logs and was 
turned m an nisi u>t to st< mi. 1 tom the fu'the r side of 
the w r all ol limits < mu a fund ol stie lining. dhe 
cxoieisin, it w.is (\nh ut had la eun to t ik< * fl< c t. The 
fnars paused lot a moirinl to ei\< tlnnks linn, with 
faith renewed and emig it doubled they sit to work 
again. 

“ Diaiu ntqumun oft > n*i { ht mwnrdo um/ \pin- 
tU'> . . 

At this moment i luge bl n k f]\ apt), an d irom 
ntiwln it , bumped into 1 ithei f utanc'\ lace and 
dtoppedorth opiutelpa esolhi book ol exon ism A 
fl\ — and as 1 irge is i walnut 1 \nd Be< l/ebub wa the 
Lord of 1 In s ' 

"hrfurit ill \1 p>Iv ,m wt^uis he shouted tbenethc 
roaringoltln fue “ lmt<oaf 1 1 1 tunmnua ( on/moium . . 

With a pri le riutuiah) loud bu// the in it » t took wing 
and disipp.. ikc! into tin sjnof 

'In ntmm An , ,u> un I Uam \upn npidt n ti 
bauliscum 

All at once the scr. ants w e ri ,ti angled bv a paroxysm 
of coughing. 1 In wretch was trying to eluat them by 
dying of suftex ation 1 I o Initiate this 1 it< st oi batan’s 
wiles, Lactance tnuh d a wluskful of hol\ wat< r into the 
smoke. 
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iff'. Exorctso te, cfeaTUra ftmi. Effvgiat atqut discedat a ie.fi 
mquitia omnis ac versvtia diabolicaejraudis. . . . .. l| 

It worked ! The coughing stopped. There was another^ 
iy^ry,; then silence. And suddenly, to the constema.tioh.ofY 
Ipthe Recollet and his Capuchin colleagues, the blackened $ 


fishing at the centre of the bonfire began to speaF. 
|pV “Deus meus ” it said, “miserere mei Deus.” And th 


|p?' “ Deus meus” it said, “ miserere mei Deus.” And then, in; 
^French, “Forgive them, forgive my enemies.” 

The coughing began again. A moment later the cords* 
^Vhich bound him to the post gave way and the victim - 
^tumbled sideways among the blazing logs. 

|i| . The fire burned on, the good fathers continued to . 
Sprinkle and intone. Suddenly a flock of pigeons came 
•^ swooping down from the church and started to wheel 
^around the roaring column of flame and smoke. The 


Jvcrowd shouted, the archers waved their halberds at the ' 
birds, Lac, lance arid '1’ranquillc splashed them on the 
^ wing w'itlx holy water. In vain. The pigeons were not 
sTto be driven away. Round and round they Hew, diving 
^•through the smoko, singeing (heir feathers in the flames. 

' •.Both parties claimed a miracle. For the parson's enemies ; 
Yfhe birds, quite obviously, were a troop of devils, come 
to fetch away his soul. For his friends, they w r ere era- 1 
gblcms of the Holy Ghost and living proof of his inno- > 
pcence. It never seems to have occurred to anyone that ' 
; 'y they were just pigeons, obeying the laws of their own, 
Vtheir blessedly olher-than-lmman nature. 


When the fire liad burned itself out, the executioner 
uiseattered four shovelfuls of ashes, one towards each of ' 


Uythe cardinal points of tlic compass, Then the crowd . 
purged forward. Burning their fingers, men and women 
Scrummaged in the hot flaky dust, hunting for teeth, for 
i? fragments of the skull and pelvis, for any cinder showing 
4\'the black smear ol burned flesh. A few, no doubt, were Y 
> merely souvenir hunters; but most of them were ih; : f 
^search of relics, for a charm to bring luck or compel '*, 
Reluctant love, for a talisman against headaches or'-j 
lEponstipation or the malice of enemies. And these charred 
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odds and ends would be no less effective if the jiarson 
were guilty of the crimes imputed to him, than if he 
. were innocent. The powei to work miracles lies, not in 
the source of a iclic, bm m its n pui.ition, however 
acquired. Constant throughout history, a ‘certain per- 
centage of human bonus can be restoied to health or 
happiness by practically anything that has been well 
advertio d liom 1 ourdes to wilt In i tit, Irom the 
Ganges to patent nnduine> auc Mis Lddy, from the 
thaunialmgu d aim of Si. I tine is Xa\itr to those 
“ pigg f s bom > ' wliuh ( liauroS Pat done i tarried in 
a glass lot all to s, t amt worship. 11 (handier were 
what tl i ( apui Inns had said h was that was cxi client 
even in asln s, a son < n r is mills charged with power. 
And hi n In s uuuld b< ch m.« d with no bss power if 
the pat son wtn «mhli s i loi in chat cast lie would be 
a martyi, t qu il to die b of tluni Jn a little while 
nnwt (Ik wins had cli tpp< tied ffoutbl) tired and 

thiistv but h t|ip\ n tin thou l»t tint tlit it pockets 
wtn bulging with n he. In. n < and townsfolk dulled 
away in m ntli <.• i dunk .n I ‘lit th.ntf to ftike off 
then shot > 

That tstunij do t oi,l\ tin bin Pm >J nslsandthe 
ligliltst ol i> In shim at' tin ctiod father-, it -assembled 
at the l t nlin totutiu 1 m Puouss was t\oici/ed, 
dub u t nt tr to t o.w uhn i.s iral m it spouse to I at tarn c \ 
questionin'; .I’momu a 1 tint (lit hint k fly was none 
otlic t than Hanu h th ]i mon s 1 until tr And why had 
Baruch hull) d him-aii so indtls on tin book of ixor- 
cisnn ’ So ui jcamit ticni httstll h<n kwards until her 
head touched In r Imls, tJiut did tin splits and finally 
answend that lit had linn trying to thiow the book 
into tin fin It was all so t dtbinu that the friars decided 
to break oil lot the niulit and be gin again next morning, 
in public. 

On the lollowing das the sisters were take n to Sainte- 
Cioix. Mauv of the tourists wore still m town, and the 
church was crowded to the dm ns. 'Ihe Prioress was 
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exorcized and, after the usual pieliminaries, identified 
herself as Isacaaron, the only devil presently at home ; 
for all the other tenants of hei body had gone back to 
hell for the wild pait\ which had bem organized for 
the rcceptioft of Grandwi's soul 
Judiciously qui shorn d, Sx ur Ji nine ennimm d what 
the cxoicists had bun wiving all along namtl\, that 
when Grandiei had said God’ lie always nw ant 
‘Satan,’ and that whin In had luiounud tin devil he 
had actually bo n n nouncinv C hri t 

Lactam* then w nitt d to know what kind of torimnls 
tin parson w.e suit' u in; down tin i* and was « vukntly 
rather disappoint* d wluu tin I'm if s told him that the 
woist of th( ai w is tin pi'vation >1 (n»d 

hso doubt no doubt Hut wha T win i In physical 
toituics-* 

Alter a good d< d 1 pit^mo Sam ]* nine replied 
that Gt audit i “b id i <p* tial toi*in« lot * u hoi the sms 
it* had commitl* d imniillv thosi ol tin lit -.h 

And whit tboui ill txuulion ' H id tin d<\il bem 
able to pri vi in tin wi< n h fiotn sulh iing 

Ala-, 1 i pin (1 Is u aa*on S it m had b* i n ti ustiatid by 
tin csoriisnii 1* tin hr* hid not bun bl*s>ul the 
pai son would hive lilt nothing. But llianK to the 
labours of Lai him < I i impii 1 !* and \i< h m rr > I h< h id 
sulhiid ix< iui latmglv 

But not so i vnio itn tuul tin '\oiust, <>s lie 
was suffering now ' And with a 1 ind ol gloating honor, 
Talhii Lait mie brought tin lomttsauoi. haik to lull. 
In whuli ol lull t in ny niutsi was tin magnum 
lodgid * How h ill Lu* tii i ii < i\t u hnn ’ What pm inly 
was being dnm to him <it this moment* Sulci Jane’s 
Isacaaion did his b< i t to amwir. 1 hug win n Ins imagi- 
nation began to flat*, Sisti i \unes was thrown into fits, 
and Bihirit was invited to sa\ Ins puce 

That evening, at tin convent. Mu friars noth td that 
Father Lactam*, looked pale and seemed stianedy 
preoccupied. Was hi feeling ill ■* 
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Father Lactance shook his head. No, he was aot ill, 
"But the prisoner had asked to see Father Grillau, and 
jthey had dt nied him. Gould it be that they had com- 
( mi tied a sin by making it impossible foi him to confess? 

His colleague 4 did llit ji br st to reassulre him, but 
without success. Next morning, .liter a sleepless night. 
Lactam e w.i-. in a fevtr 

“God is punishing me," he I ipt repeating, ‘ God is 
punishing me.” 

He washhdby Mannourv was put g< d by M. Adam. 
The liver subsided ior a little, then re tinned. \nd now 
he began t > s<e tilings, to luur things. Grandhr under 
toxture s( naming, Giandi r at the stake, a -.king God 
to fin gi v < Ins < m nn< s. And tin n J< \ i's, swamis ol eh vils. 
Tiny intend Ins body, tins vl him laving tin y made 
him knk his hgs and Ini' tin pillow , tluy filled his 
mouth with tin moM homhh blasphemies 

On loth S( } t( liiln i . t \iM tly mn uimth alter 
Giandm -> <\< union lattni laitami 1 not Mel the 
ciuuhs out of th h uni ol the ptust who had adminis- 
tered l \tMiH l ih lion, itiJ dn d. f. inbaidt mdlit paid 
for aliandsonn <un< i J.and 1 ..tin i 1 nui'pulle pieaclied 
aseimon, in \»hn li In < xtolu ! tin R» collet as a model 
ofholim *»s and ptoGautnel th it lu h.ul been muideied 
by Satan who had thus outlaid him a If foi all the 
allronts aiu 1 huniiliamu.s mfliiitd on lmu by this most 
heroic of God > si iv.m* 

The m \i to go w.ii Mannomy, the suigeon. One 
niglit, shritU attu tin math oi Jallni Lai tame, he 
was suit for to hind a aik man, who livid near the 
Poitt du Mail i a*. On tin way home, his servant with 
a lantern walkm" ahead ol him fie saw Urbain 
Grandnt. Vik< (l as wlun In had bun pinked for the 
devil's mat k 4 tin pa i son was standing in the rue du 
Grand-Pa.i, In tween tin counter si aip*. of the castle 
and ihe Goideln !•>’ eirdm. Mannouiv halted, and his 
servant saw him staring into the vac ant Mae kness, heard 
him asking somione, who w asn’t thei e. what he wanted. 
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There was no answer. Then the ^surgeon begah to 
tremble all over. A moment lalei, he fell to the ground, 
screamirtgfor pardon. Witlnn the w cek he, too, was dead. 

After that it was the turn of Louis Chauvt t, one of the 
upright pidgVsw ho h id aimed to tAc put m tin hellish 
tomfoolu) of the trial I Ik Pnonsx and most of her 
nuns had actus* d him of bum, 1 miguiiu, md M. 
Barrc was able to * 011(11 m ihui testimony thiouurh the 
mouths of sfvu.tl dtmonnns n> Iu> o*\n parnh, at 
Chmon I r n of wlnt nmlit liauvn to bun if the 
Caidinai should choos* $0 1 iki tin s< 1 lungs timu ly, 
preyed on t It iuv< t s mind II* ink >n»<> a rmlancholy, 
thin into in idn< s tin n into i d * h«v winch killed 
him btfon tb wait* t wmui 

franqmlh w is il ku'Ihi ubu dim du othus It 
was not until ib^fi dm lu bn dh suuumlxd to the 
consequent cs of a tot* < \tluswe ]> m lupition with evil. 
By Ins liatnd of Or men* r li( hid Ik hud to raise the 
dfvils, b lm si uul ilous insisunu on public fs.ou.isms 
lit had don* bis o* >t to k* * ,> th* m du* Now tin devils 
turin d a« 1111 t him C«nd is not mock* d , lu w is it aping 
what In h ul d* hlxi utl\ own. 

At lust tin obstssions vir* 1 in aid of no great 
force But litih b\ little l)o s 1 ill uid Jtuathan 
sranicd tht upp* 1 li uid During tin 1 1st \* ir ol his life, 
Fathc* 1 1 uupnllt w is b bix.nt, hi* tin nuns whose 
hystuia he bid so * u<fuH Jo t*ud robing on the 
flooi, euTMiig, \ilhiu, titkin_, out 1 !-. tcuiguc, hissing, 
barking nu;liin, N01 w is this ill 1 he stinking Owl 
of Hell, as his C ipuihm bio . iplui putuxesqucly 
mcknamesth* devil, pi igm d lum with hai lly it^isuble 
temptations agim t ehis'its u>amst hum'll tv, against 
pattern* faitli uid ibsot'on He < til* <1 on the \nein, 
on St. Jos<ph on 5 >t li unis md St Bonivmturc In 
vain. The possession vent from bid to worst 

On Whitsundav, Iranqidlc pitajnd lus last 

sermon, for two 01 Ihicc d iys raoa lie man lgrd to say 
Mass; then he took to his bed with a sit kin ss none the 
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less mortal for being obviously psycho-somatic. “He 
threw up ordures, which were judged to be diabolic 
' Pacts. . . . Every time he took a little nourishment, the 
devils made him retch with a violence that would have 
killed the healthiest person." And meanwhile he suffered 
from headaches and pains in the lie art, “of a kind of 
which there is no mention in Gahn 01 Hippocrates." 
By the end oi the week "‘lie was vomiting filths and 
Stinks so insupportable, that Ins ..Pendants had to throw 
them out without d< la), so tearfully was tin 100m in- 
fected by them.’ On the Monday alter Whitsun, Ex- 
treme Unction was administered '1 he devils left the 
dying mail mil (o^hwith tnteted rhe body of anothei 
fiiar, who was knit ling by the bed. 1 l.e new demoniac 
bet ame soil antic, that In had to be In id by half a dozen 
of his colleague > who had the greatest dilhc ulty in pre- 
venting Inin from kickin' 5 the h mil) lifeless lotpse. 

On tin day of the luni i.d Latin i 1 lanquille lay in 
state “No ■‘Oeiiui was the Selene ov<i than the people 
flung the not he s upon him. Somt applied thtii losaries 
to hi 5 - body , others* u t fiom hi-. habit Ii* lie piec e*s which 
they pre.civtd a« ulus. So gnat was the pms that tLie 
coffin w e> smash* el, and the I od\ distutlitd m countless 
ways, each nt..ti tu ( gmg u towanis lutua If *o as to get 
lib snippet. \ud assmedlv the good fathei would have 
bee n let* s1.uk n.eki el. h td it not Lietn lot seve ral persons 
ol hououi. whoionmd i undid to piotce t him fiom the 
mdiscie u devotion of tin ptoplc, who, after cutting up 
tin* habit, would probably have mangled the coipse 
itself." 

'1 he slucds of l atilt r Tranquille’s habit, the ashes of 
the nun h * had tortured and humed alive. . . . Every- 
thing was equivocal. The magician had died a martyr; 
his fiendidi exccutionci was now' a saint- but a saint 
who was possessed b> Beelzebub. Only one thing was 
certain . a ft tish is a fi tish. bo lend me y our knife ; after 
you with the shears! 
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G RANDIER was gone, but I\t7az Coal 

of Impuntv te mailed, Zabulori went marching 
along. Tei mans, t ht fat 1 Mimtd unaccountable. But 
where the cause persists, tin < fict u will dwa) > follow. 
It was Canon Mignon uul tlu txouists who had 
onginally c sialli't d tlu rums Ia steua into the forms 
of tlov ils, and it was ( anon Million and the rxoicists 
who now 1 opt (lu jK/wtssion ih\c Jwite t\tr) d«iy 3 
Sundays exiepted, tlu eh inomat ^ wete put thiough 
thrir tucks. \s might have been expected, ibc\ were 
no better the) \ui/ ''<n a huh woist lhan they 
had hi c n while tlu m muim wa^ alio 

Toward, tlu end of Stpumlur Lauhaid* mniit in- 
formed iht ( aidmdthuln had appe <ih d to tin Society 
of Jesus Hu Jisint^ had i it puiatioi for learning and 
alulitv. L tom tiu rr i st < i ^ of all the m n nt cs the public 
would suiclv w accept, v uii h s> contradu turn, the 
evidence im tlu truth of this possession ” 

Many Jesuits i in hiding \itc!i<schi, tlu (jtneial of 
the Order, weic Iot pohtelv u tu^mg to Jra\ mvthinnto 
do with the posse ssion But it was too la*< to taise objec- 
tions. Laubaidemont s m\i< i Umi was soctdii) followed 
by a io>al command 1 hrou°h the Knn> His 1 mint nee 
had spoken 

On the ot Dtoinlnr n ]\ four Jesuit fathers 

rode into Loudun. Anom> them ./as Jean-Joseph Surm. 
Father Boll vi e ? tht Provincial of \quitamc, had selected 
himforthc task of exorcum and had then, on the advice 
of his council, < ountcimandcd the cider. Too late. 
Suiin had alrcadv left Mart nnc s. I he O’rgmal appoint- 
ment was permitted to stand. 

Surin was now thirtv-foui, net wtzzo del tarnmin , his 
character formed, the pattern of his thinking already 

263 
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fixccL His fellow Jesuits thought highly of his abilities/ 
recognized his zeal and respected the austerity of his life, 
the fervour of his pursuit of Christian perfection. But 
, their admiration was tempered bv certain misgivings. 
Father Surin had all the makings of a man of heroic 
virtue; but there was ^mu thing about him which 
caused the more pmd< nt of Ins c oik agues and superiors 
to shake thru heath. liny dr U clod m him a certain 
extras aganr e, a loo-nun hm ss m act and word. He liked 
to sav that ‘ ill* niiii vvJro dor s not liavt excessive ideas 
in regard to Cod wli m\< 1 omu rn <n Hun.” And of 
course il w<ii tun pi ivichd always thit tin excessive 
ideas win ol tin ii"lit kind Sonn ol tin y on mr lather s 
cxcesuw idras though orthodos < noueh, s» < myd to 
deviate from tin hi di-ioad ol distil iron lor example, 
he maintain! d 111 it vn ought to lx ready lo rin lor the 
people with whom w< lo » , \\liil> at (he samr time 
prtsr rving ouix 1m horn tin m e- ‘hough tin y wire our 
enuvut s ’ .1 proposition lr udly i dculatid to improve 

tin quality of ioumiuii.il h\rn>j in the Som ly's homes 
and colhgts A. veil a- ,'im-xn i,*l, lo> ixci'ftnc ldcns 
made hou oMi righteous to the point ol si r upulosxty. 
“Wc ought, la said, to lx wail our vamtn ' as sacri- 
leges, to pum hwnh ilu utmo 1 avuity oiu iguoiances 
and in it! v c t tc in c s. Vnl to tin minim in tigotism in 
tin nami ol p< 1 lu lion Ik nhkdwhu < < mi d m many 
of Ins ( ldt is and com mpoini n an indisi u < t and even 
dangerous mteiot m tin, i *« xtraordinaiv graces’ 
which an som* tin x \oin loah d to tin hols but which 
ar< enlm ly mini 1 1 *• a*\ ‘o .aKalron oi tosam tifuation. 
’“Irorn his cat lust hildhood his firiml, Father 
Anginol, na» tc» writ-' mam y< its liter, ‘ In has if It 
powerhill, diavui tow nd su« li things, and hasesletmed 
them too highly. It li is been naessarx to humour him 
in this and to nlk>v\ him to tia-ul by a road whiih was 
not the common and mdinaiy way.” 

At the hshmg-port ol Muumo, wlicie he had spent 
most of the lour years following the close of his ‘second 
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novitiate* at Rouen, Surin acted as director to twcr 
remarkable women — Mnie. du Verier, the wife Of a'’ 
prosperous and pious men hant, and Madeleine Boinet* 
the converted daughter of a Protestant tinker. Both ^ 
were active fontempl itt\cs and both (Mmc . du Verger 
espcc ially) had bem fasoure d bv ‘ixliamchn try eraces.’ 
Surin’s interest m thetr mmoiis and ei stages was so 
great that he copied out long extracts limn Mmc. da 
Vereer’s dtaty and wuitc e uc must inn il accounts of 
both women lot cuiuletion m nmnw upt, imong hrs 
friends. 'lb< re was l *l course nothing vviong ir« all this. 
But why pav so mu It it It nt >mi to i sub]i 1 1 so t sm ntially 
ambiguous, ‘olull ol mi.uis tnd penis •* < hdoiaiy graces 
were the orth ones that would bin." a c vul to heaven; 
so whv bothu with du <\tia< iebnaiv all the mart so 
as one mui knew win tint Miih things v « it Itom God, 
from imagination, Irotn ddtbci tti h lud 01 hum the 
devil!* If 1 ithi i Sunn aimed to g«. fu jicrhction, let 
him go b) that ios.il to id which w >> good enough for 
the tank and lilc ol the Sonet) tin mad ol obt dunce 
and active /< al tin ro id < f \ocal pra)e r tnd dot ursivc 
meditation. 

What made main is wow so hu w hn i ritus were 
concerned, was tin lut that Suim w is a sick man, a 
vie tim of in mosis o», nfw isth'.»e dl< cl, ‘me lancho!). 5 
I ox at 1< ast two yi «u > h< Ion his i mini g U> I oudun, he 
liad stiff tied fu>m mcanac’t i mg psviln sc main dis- 
turbances flic shell test pln'-n il i floit bioutdil on in- 
tense ilium ul 1 1 penis Winn In Ond to u id, he was 
soon forced b\ <\i me idling In. ‘..cln . lo sin up. His 
nund wa> darkened mcl eonlusid and 1 < In ed in the 
midst oi “agonic and p < uus so cxiume that he did 
not know what would be conn ol him ( emld it be that 
the smgulaiitus e>l his conduct and Ins te aching we u all 
tltc prodiie ts ol a sick nund in an unlie iltliy bod) •* 

Sunn records that man) ol Ins fellow Jc suits were not 
convinced, to the te iv < nd that tie nuns wire genuinely 
possessed. Even before coming to I. oudun, he* himself 
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was troubled by no such doubts. He was persuaded that 
the world is at all times visibly and miraculously inter- 
penetrated by the supernatural. And this conviction was 
the sourt e, in its turn, of a wholesale credulity. People 
had merely to sa\ that th< y had had dealings with 
saints, or angels, m de\ lls , Sunn believed them without 
question ot criticism. Most conspicuously he lacked ‘the 
discernment of spirits ' lndr > d, h< was wanting even in 
judgrm nt and plain commoi sense. Surin was that not 
uncommon parade** a man of great abilities who is, 
at the -.ante time , a bit oi a lool. lie could ncvei have 
echoed tin opening word 4 - of Monsieur 'le^stc*. La Utise 
nest pa\ man /oil. Along with intelligence and sanctity, 
silliness ua\ his •»tmng point. 

Sunn s fust sight of the demomat 4 - was at one of the 
publi< exorcisms, at which 'l t inquiUe, Mignon and the 
tlannelitc 5 wcie ofliuatinc Hi had come to Loud un 
t onvinced of the reality oi the posn sdou; this sp< etach. 
lais el Lis < omnium to i highei power of certainty. 
The devils, he now kn-w, w>t> ab 4 -' lately genuine, 
“and Hod gavi linn so much compassion foT the state 
of the po.sessccl that he t ould not ic drain Ins tears.” He 
was wa>tmg In % ssmpaihv oi ,ti lea t misplacing it. 
“ Ihe d« m! ” wilt' So m Je unv , “often be glided me 
by a C'rtaiu phasim , winch 1 took m my agitations and 
the oth< i ( xtiacadinaiy tlnue In did to my body. 1 took 
an e\trc me d< h yh* in he uin > the »e things spoken about, 
and was happy that 1 y in tin onpnssion of being more 
gravely toi tut utc d than tin otheis.* Unduly piolongcd, 
ewery pit anm. turns into its opposite, rt was only when 
the exoicisls went too lar that the yood sisteis ceased to 
enjoy tin ii posst ssum Take n in model atmn, the public 
exorcisms, like any other kind of orgy, we ie intrinsically 
agreeable. 'I his w' w a f ict which pet. sons actustomed 
to self-examination rn the light ol a p triit morjlity could 
hardly fail to hnd distuibing. Dc spite the fa< t that souls 
were held to be guiltless of the sinful aets performed 
while in the paroxysm of possession, Scrur Jeanne suf- 
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fered from a chronic remorse of conscience. “And no. 
wonder; for I perceived very clearly that in most in- 
stances I was the prime cause of my disorders, and that 
the devil only aettd upon the ( ues 1 ms self had given 
him.” She kflew that when she bihavtd outrageously, it 
was not because slu had beily willed the outrage. 
Nevertheless, “I ful u Haiti to ni) great tonfu-don, 
that I made it possible for tb( dt \ il to do suth things, 
and that lie would not ha\e had tin power to do them 
if 1 had not alln d mvsell with him . . Win n 1 made a 
strong resistant e, all thtst funcs would thsappear as 
suddenly as tht v had • omc ; but alas, it happened only 
too fiequcntlv tli.it 1 did not mala a git at ilJott to 
resist tlum.” Perceiving that thiv wire guilts, not of 
what they did wh n lluy win out of thin wits, but of 
what they had failed to do hi foil tin lr hysteria got the 
better of tlum, tht nuns sufh it d txtnit attnglv fiom a 
sense ol guilt. 1 10m this > oniii lion < if sin tht dt bauches 
of possissmn and imihisui tamt as o many happy 
holiday* 1 . dials wen* tti otdit, jut lot 'Inv frenzies 
and inch cun it', hut loi tin haul lnluvals bt tween 
tht m. 

To Sunn, long belott lu> aim il in l oudun, had 
been assiurn d tin Sionout ol «s.ooi/ing tin* Mother 
Superioi, Win n l.aub nd« in »nt told lur (hit be had 
tailed iu tin Jt suits and that slu w.w to line as her 
diicctor tin ablist am holust * onn»> iaihu 111 the 
Province ol At|uitaine, Sam Jiatitn had bten gieatly 
alaimtd. Jt ml*, wnt not hla tl • >t slow-wntid Capu- 
chins and ( .aunt lifes, whom 11 li id always bet n so easy 
to deceive. 1 liny wttt ilcvtt, tht) w 1 1 e well edui ated ; 
and tins Father Sunn was holv into the baigiin, a man 
of piayer, a grt ai < ontt mplativt . He would st e through 
her at once, would know whin she was i<\illv possessed 
and when she wa> only icting, or at h ast collaborating 
with her devils She ph adt d witl I.aubai demon t to be 
left to her old exon ists to dear C .anon Mignon, to the 
good Father Tianquilh* and the worthy Carmelites. 
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Blit Laubardemont and his master had thade up theif 
minds. They needed acceptable evidence for the posses- 
sion, and only the Jesuits could provide it. With a bad J 
grace, Socur Jeanne submitted. During the weeks which 
preceded Surin’s driiv.il, she did her beSt to find out 
everything that could lv discovered about her new 
exorcist, She wrote 1 cttc i ■» to friends in olhei convents, 
"asking for information, she pumped the local Jesuits, 
Her purpose in all this wa, to “study ihe humour of the 
man to whom I had been <e signed,” and, having found 
out all she could, “to lie base towards him with as little 
openness as possible, without giving him any informa- 
tion about the state- of mv soul. To this re sob e 1 was 
only too faithful.” When the new exon 1st at rived, she 
knew enough about hn life at Marcnnes to be able to 
make* sanastie re fe nines to ta Boirhtte 'her devils’ 
detisne n une lor M id' 1> me- Hornet). Surin held up his 
hands »n ipn/i molt. 1* was a mir.uh- infernal no 
doubt hut mamhstlv unuine 

Set m feMune* Inel made- up hi r mmd to ke-e p her 
secrets to luise l 1 , and she acted upon this resolution by 
feeling ami e xpn nag an int. me .nctsum lor Imr new 
exorcist md b\ eoing u-to hts m ne x own words, “being 
troubled mwair’lv and outwaidh h\ the de'mons") 
whenevei Sunn tiud <o cpnstion hei about the condi- 
tion <>t her 'mil, When h< approach'd, slu ran away 
and, if e omp l!> ei to listen to him she bowh cl ,>nd stuck 
out her toui»ue. In all this, Sam J< aunt re marks, “she 
grcatlv eve re 'M<1 h's virtue, lint 1 c had the < liaxitv to 
attribute her itnposiU m to the eh wl." 

All the nuns >ulu n d horn n men and a conviction, 
in spite oi their dev ils r.l hav mg gravely smne'd ; hut the 
Piioriss had a more pre,smg and a more < onspicuous 
reason than any v>f her sheers (or feeling guilty. Shortly 
after the e-xerution of f*randier, Is.uaaron. who was a 
de-vil of concupisc cnc e, "took advantage of my slackness 
to give me- most homble temptations against chastity. 
He performed an operation upon my body, the strangest 
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and most furious that could be imagined ; thereafter he 
persuaded me that I was great with child, in such sort * 
that I firmly believed the fact and exhibited all the 
signs.” She confided in lnr sisters, and soon a score of 
devils had announced tin pregnant ) . The exorusts 
reported the matte 1 to the Com mi .sionor and the Com- 
missioner reported to His 1 nmum \ Mcnstiuation, he 
wrote, had ceased lot the pa.t tlm months, tliuc were 
constant vornmnes with a dt i ain't inent ol the stomach, 
secretion of milk and a mnikt d t nlai m< pt of tin belly. 
As the wttks pas-'td, th« Prn>it‘. bit amt more and 
more painlulh agitated. 11 die bon ailirlek she herself 
and, with her die t ommumtv whu h he was the head 
and her whole otdt r wool 1 he ehsjraccd. She was Idled 
with a despot horn wfnh tin ords ulnl w is j visit 
from 1 sat ,i iron llitst visas vu ti almost nightly 
ocruTrtnte In rh< ekiikm a <«* In i <<11 dn would hear 
noist s and ft e] tin h« d trunbhn' llai Kdiewbaekthc 
sheet; \ous whi.pt i *. ei 11 ilnin > md >ndte< nuts in her 
ear. Some Unit s th rt wa i dr out Infill in the mom, 
and she would st tin form tit a a Item, a snake, a 
man. Sometime In 1 1’ mo. a catalep'\ and while she 
lay there, unable to u ou P w lt s as though small 
animals wert trawhne undt i tin btdtlo'lus ticking 
hu hod) with then pw\s and probin., snout', i hen the 
wheedling \ on. would isk In r vuoneemtit for just 
a little lo't, for just tin tn.i si fuour \i'd when she 
answered that ‘ lit t honour was m tlx hands ol God 
and that H. would dispewe oi n e< endin'* to Ills will,” 
she was tumbled out ol ht tl and 1 t .d< u so uob ntly that 
her face was ejuitt diaiguod ai d In r bod) untied with 
bruises. “It happ« ned \<n olttn <hut In tieattd me m 
this wa>, but God pave me moie unuage than I would 
have dai ed to liop< for. \nel vet 1 was so wicked that 
I took pride in tin >e trifling combats, thinking that I 
must be vu\ pleasing to God md that therefore Iliad no 
reason for dreading, as I had dom , the reproaches of my 
conscience. Nevertheless, I found it impossible to stifle 
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toy remorse, or to prevent myself from believing tnat i 
was not what God wished me to be.” 

Isacaaron was the chief culprit, and it was against 
Isacaaron that Surin directed all his energies, all the 
thunders of the rilual. Audi etgo ft time, Scrtana, malorum 
radix, fomes ntiorum . . . . Nothing availed. “Since I would 
not reveal my temptations, they increased more and 
more.” And as Tsacaaron became stronger, so did Soeur 
Jeanne’s despair, so did her anxieties on account of the 
steadily advancing pregnancy. Shortly before Christinas 
she found means to procure certain drugs - mugwort, 
no doubt, and aiistolocliium and colucynth, the three 
simples to which Galenic science and the desperate 
optimism of girls in trouble attributed aboitifacient 
powers. But whal if tin child should die, unbaptized t 
Its soul would be lost eternally. She threw the drugs 
away. 

Another plan now suggested itself. She would go to 
the kit* In n, borrow the rooks largest kmfi , cut herself 
open, extract the halo, baptize it and their either 
recover, or die lie 1 sell On New Year’s Day.^1633, she 
made a general confession, “without, however, reveal- 
ing my platis to the confessm ” The following day, 
armed with her knife and causing a basin of w r ater for 
the baptism she Mutt heiy 11 up in a little room on the 
top floor ol the com cm. 'I here was a aucitix in the 
room. Saur Jeanne knelt before it, and prayed God to 
“forgive In t d< ath and that of the little creature, in ease 
1 should murder myself and it, for I was resolved to 
smothu it as soon as it was baptized.” While she was 
undressing, she w.c o> et taken by de pititU s upptrtunsions 
d'etre damno ; but ihcsc little apprehensions were not 
strong enough to divert bn from her evil design. After 
taking oil her habit, she c ut a laige holt' in her chemise 
with a pair of scissors, picked tip the knife and began 
to thrust it between the two ribs nearest to the stomach, 
“with a strong resolution to proc eed to the bitter end.” 
But though tht v often attempt suicide, hysterics very 
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rarely succeed. “Behold the merciful stroke of Provi- 
dence which prevented me from doing what I had in- 
tended ! I was suddenly thrown down with inexpressible 
violence. The knife was snatched out of my hand and 
placed befo/e me at the foot of the < rucifix.” A voice 
cried, “Desist!” Saur Jeanne i used her eyes to the 
crucifix. The Clnist detach* d one of his arms from the 
cross and held out lib hand to In r Divine words were 
spoken, after which there was a mutteiing and howling 
ofdevils. r l he Prioress luolvc ci. then and then, to change 
her way of life and be wholly converted. Meanwhile, 
however, the pieenamv continued and Isncaaicm had 
by no means given up hope. One night he off* led, for a 
consideration, to bring lu r a manic plasl* r which would, 
if applied to the stoniac h, put in end to In 1 pregnancy. 
The Prioress wd k ,ur< Iv tempted to accept his term', 
but on second thoughts decided to say no. fhe ex- 
asperated devil gave he r a M'lind he.* ting. Anoth'i tune 
Jsacaaion wq>t and c omnium d so mournlullv that 
Soeur Jeanne wav touched to the h<ait tnd ‘felt a 
desire toi the same tiling to pi*. suit itself again ’ It did. 
1 hcie sennit d to be ii< a ison why tin sort of thing 
should not go on indefinitely. 

Cmatly pe'Tjrlexed l.aiibatd* niont senior l.e Mans 
for the celebrated J)r. du ( licut. lie came, made a 
thorough ex emulation of tin Pilot* s> and pronounced 
Iter picgnancy to b* •unum*. Laubardcmont’s per- 
plexity gav* place to ala. n flow v oulrl the Piotestanls 
take the ntws. 1 Fcntunat*lv lor everyone concerned, 
lsacaaron made his appeatancc at a public exoicism 
and flatly' contradicted the do tor. All the tell-talt 
symptoms, fiotn moiunig su ki ess to the How of milk, 
had been contrived by demons. “He* was then con- 
strained to make me throw up all the a* cumulation^ of 
blood, which he had amassed in tny body. Ileis hap- 
pened in the presene e of a bishop, several doctors and 
many other persons.” All the si^m of pregnancy dis- 
appeared forthwith and nevci returned. 
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i if 

The spectators gave thanks to God ; and so,’ with her 
* lips, did the Prioress. But in the privacy of her mind 
she had her doubts. “The demons,” she records, “did 
their best to persuade me thal what had happened 
when Our Lord pirventt d ine from tutting ‘myself open, 
in order to bt freed liom my so-t oiled pregnancy, was 
not from God; and that fore that I ought to treat the 
whole thing as nitre illusion, ktep quiet about it and 
not trouble to mention it m < onfession.” Latir on these 
doubts were laid to list and .he was able to convince 
herself that there had 1 m en a miracle. 

For burin the mil a. le was m\er in question. So far 
as he was concerned, everything that happened at 
Loudun was sup< rnatuial. 1 Iis faith was gluttonous and 
indiscriminate. I ft Inhered in the possession, lie be- 
lieved in Grandiei s cuih. Hi Inhered that other magi- 
cians were at woih upon du nuns. He believed that the 
devil, duly ton-li lined, is bound to till the truth. He 
believed that publn < v'uisms Wire fot the good of the 
Catholic religion and dial innumerable libertines and 
Huguenots would hi converted b) hcamig^the devils 
testify to tin roilitv oi tian c ub«tantialion. lie believed, 
final!), in Si hi Jam and the pioducts of her imagina- 
tion. Cicduhtv is a yi.ive mtellc'c tual sin, which only 
the most nivin toll ignorance can justify. In Surin’s 
case flu ignorance wasvuuibh and cm n voluutaiy. We 
have sten tli.J, in spilt of tin pnvailing intellectual 
climate, rn tit) of his |csuit colleagues displayed none of 
his indecent earn ines- to be hive Doubling the posses- 
sion, diev we ic In i to n lusi the u a. si »t tc> all the absurd 
and hideous nonsense win. h tin in w evniem, with his 
morbid interest in < \tiaor dinars graces and disgraces, 
had nreeptcnl without so much as an attempt at ciilicism. 
Silliw s, as we h.ive Mem, was one oi Surin’s strong 
points But so was holiness, so was heroic /cal. His goal 
was Christian peilection — that chine to self, which 
makes it possible' foi a soul to reci ive the grace of union 
with God. And this goal he proposed not only for him- 
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self, but for all who could be persuaded 10 travel With 
him along the path of purification and docility to the ( 
Holy Spirit. Others had listc ncd to him — so why not the 
Prioress? The idea < amc to him - and he ft It it to be an 
inspiration— while he was still at M mmu * He would 
supplement cxoicisn. with th< kind ol * laming in the 
life of the spint which he hmi*>c It had n"ived trom 
Mother Isabel and I atln 1 Lalhmant I If would deliver 
the demount s soul l>\ raising 11 mto the light 

A day or two afti 1 Ins 11 m al it Loudun he luoached 
the ®ubjict to Saui Ji min and v a» nnswuid by a 
pealoflaughtu homl as uion a ,nul,hom Leviathan, 
of angry contempt 1 In.. woman, this tmmidtd him, 
was thin ptopuh a romu.on loilinng house tor dt\ils; 
and he talked to In 1 ol ‘pniiu il 1 \t n in ht urgidher 
to pit pan lie r soul lot union with (uhI 1 Why, it was 
more thm two \c ir-> sum sin had even uhmpted to 
pia<tisi mint il p* iv 1 h onU mpl ilmn indeed Chns- 
tian peril t non I hi 1 uu hi 1 h emu iipioanoiis. 

But Smui was m I to h dt it to 1 1 ). \ ill t day, in 
spite of the hkisjfhi ton s 11 d t* i t omulsioiii, In u turned 
to the (han’t Hi 1 id <• l tin Hu no 1 if Ht.mn on liei 
tracts and hi nn mt lo lohow lu> qu un lodiedeath- 
the death which n tUinal I It l lu Pin less tmd to 
esi ipc , but lu iloggi d hi» fool 1 ]i In h muted her 
with Ins piavi uni hrnnlns Ih p >1 to In 1 of the 
spmtuil 1 if< , In hi _ d t>o I lo un In 1 tin strength to 
undtrtaki its Millions t ulnni’ tins tic ilisinbttl the 
bealdude ol ami 11 S / 111 j< nm mturuptid him with 
petals of lain hta jok< s ibouthis m mus limnc tit, enor- 
mous bill Ins sn iti Ins of >n u ’titioiisifpj '•atfud- 
ing time l’ut ilu \oi i muimuuil on, nulifatigably 
One day, afin a puuhiily hombh display of dia- 
bolu beaslhncss, Sunn priyul that In nnjht be pci- 
mitled to sufli r on In half of the Phot ss and in her 
stead. He wantid to fed .ill that the ihvils had caused 
Soeur Jeanne to ltd, In was re.* *\ himstlf to be pos- 
sessed, “provide d tb it it should pli ase the divine Good- 
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ness to cure her and lead her into the practice of virtue.” 
He further asked that he might be allowed to undergo 
the ultimate humiliation of being regarded as a lunatic. 
Such prayers. the moralists and theologians assure us 
ought never to b( ofFued 1 Unhappily, prudence was 
not one of Sunn s virtues The unwist, the utterly ille- 
gitimate petition was uttered. But praytrs, if tamest, 
have a way of getting thermeh is answert d —sometimes, 
no doubt, by a dutet dmin intervention , but more 
ofttn, we ni i\ susptel, bteai a tin naturi ol ideas is 
such that thtv tend to become objectified, to take a 
form, matt nil 01 osychologual m fact 01 in symbol, 
in the waking woild or in dream Sunn had piayed that 
lie might -.uflei as Sam Jt mm had sulttnd On lejtli 
Januaiv la lugan to b< obstsud 

Perhaps it would ha\ • li ippt m tl e\ t n if he had neva 
prayed. I bedevil 1 hid aht ich kilh d Tallin Lartance, 
and Fat In t Iianquilh v\ i-. >oon to go tin sunr way. 
Indeed, aitentliu to Sunn time w.n not one of th< 
cxmcists who wt not m mint dtgnt beset by the 
demons tin \ h id In lpc d to < ( okt and wt rt jjomo thtir 
best tc> kt cji dm Noniuit m com t ntiatt hw attention 
upon c\il, o it n upon thi idt , ol t\il and uniain 
unaffc<tcd lo b« ' ion a atv\t tlx ilfil than for God 
is c sc it clingfv d m< t rous 1 \ <r\ crusadtr is apt to go 
mad Ih is haun t d bv the witkedne s which lie itln- 
butt 1 to his t nt urn s, it be 1 1 »m s in stunt on a part ol 
hurt 


1 ltc < < xii i id tin lit s i n » e si n tin 1 ibsexsion, 
art lik< <vclitim c n f |< <. t tc n i si v n is It u that wt mutnoei 
desur ilcm w ni st hr f lv j« < pt tl mu in ]> tt f ouistlvcs, as it 
wot II wt 1 lit h uilci, w« Ii n t u of d( in^ r so b\ me rtit>mg 

our pi Kit md ujsu ilit> In thi \ iv w< \ id pin v in q into hazards, 

which wt iif powul< c to t 1 lit 1 11 id < f whitti wt do not kuow the 

issu< Hi 1 u r i uaqiii tti >n at li lit m t l • nn y lit us it mjuirts those* 

romii tit \inufs Jul takt Hit public t t 

‘‘And turther, tn I x posse &1011 utd ob»ession an a serious 

embarn smt it, u>t nh to th< person involved but to directors and 
the whole cor nn fits wn it bt or sht icsides Chintv forbid* ns to 
desire this kind of uiuiiiiF \ P il mi, S ] lht Gnat of Interior 
Prayer JLn^hsh t ei*tion, p \ jt> 
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Possession is more often secular' than supernatural.* 
Men are possessed by their thoughts of a hated person/; 
a hated class, race or nation. At the present time the 
destinies of the world are in the hands of self-made 
demoniacs— of men who are possessed by, and who , 
manifest, the evil they have chosen to see in others. . 
They do not believe in devils; but they have tried their 
hardest to be possessed — have tried and been triumph-: 1 
antly successful. And since they believe even less in 
God than in the devil, it seems very unlikely that they 
will ever be able to cure themselves of their possession. 
Concentrating his attention upon the idea of a super- 
natural and metaphysical evil, Surin drove himself to a, 
pitch of madness uncommon among secular demoniacs. 
But his idea of good was also supernatural and meta- 
physical, and in the end it saved him. 

Early in May, Surin wrote to his friend and fellow 
Jesuit, Father d’Attiehy, giving him a lull account of 
what had happened to him. ‘'Since last writing, I have 
fallen into a state far removed from anything I could 
have foreseen, but thoroughly consonant with the lead- 
ings of God’s Providence in regard to my soul. ... 1 am 
engaged upon a struggle with" four of hell’s most malig- 
nant devils. . . . The least important battlefield is that 
of exorcism; for my enemies have made themselves 
known in secret, night and day, in a thousand different . 
ways. . . . For the last three and a half months I have 
never been without a devil on duty. Things have come 
to such a pass that (for my sins, as I think) God has 
permitted . . . the devils to pa s out of the possessed 
person’s body and, entering ini ’* mine, to assault me, 
to throw me down, to torment me so that all can see, 
possessing me for several hours at a stretch like a 
demoniac. 1 

“I find it almost impossible to explain what happens 

1 These outward manifestations of diabelic infestation did not appear 
until Good Friday, 6th April. From 19th January until that date,, the 
symptoms of obsession had been purely psychological. 
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to me during this time, how this alien spirit is united t b 
mine, wilhout depriving me of consciousness or of inner 
freedom, and yet constituting a second ‘me,’ as though 
I had two souls, of which one is dispossessed of my body 
and the use of its organs, and keeps its quarters, watch- 
ing the other, the intruder, doing whatever it likes. 
These two spiiits do battle within the limits of a field, 
which is the body. The vuv sold is as though divided, 
and in one ol its parts is th° subject of diabolical im- 
pressions and, in the other, of uth feelings as are proper 
to it or are inspired by God. At one and the same time 
1 feel a great peat e, as Ik ing under God’s good pleasure, 
and on the otliei hand (■without knowing bow) an over- 
powering rage and loathing of God, expicssing itself in 
frantic snuggles (astonishing to those who watch them) 
to separate im self liom Him. At one and the same time 
I experience a great jov and delight and, on the oilier 
hand, a misery th.it finds sent in wailings and lamenta- 
tions, like those ol the damned. ] let 1 the stale of damna- 
tion and apprehend it. 1 feel as if 1 had been pierced by 
the piitks of despair in th.it alien soul whi<#h seems to 
be mine; anti meanwhile the other soul rives in tomplcte 
Confidence makes light Ol all su< h i< elmgs, and curses 
the being who is then iatis< . 1 even htl that the cries 
utteied bv no mouth tonn bom both souls at once; 
and 1 find it haul to chteimine whether they are the 
product ol |ov oj fnn/\. 1 fit shudderings which come 
upon me, win n tin Iilcssi d Sac ram cut is applied to any 
part ol m\ bod), are t aust d simultaneously (so it seems 
to me) by the honor ol its proximity, width 1 find 
unbearable, and by a he.utlelt uverence. . . 

‘'When, under the impulsion of one ol these two souls, 
1 try to make the sien of the cross on my mouth, the 
other soul turns nr, hand aside, or takes tlie finger 
between the teeth and sa\ agely bites it. I find that 
mental pr.iyir is never easier oi more tranquil than in 
the midst ol these agitations, while the body is rolling 
on the ground and the ministers of the Church are 
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speaking to me as though to a devil, loading me with 
maledictions. 1 cannot describe tn you the joy I feel in 
thus findmg myself turned into a devil, not by rebellion 
against God, but by a e alamitv ■which plainly symbolizes 
the state to Which sin has ndiued me ... 

“When the otlici rh mount* s< • me in this Mate, it 
is a joy to see how tin v exult, to luai how the devils 
make sport of me' ‘Physician, he d tin sell' Now’s the 
time to net up in the pulpit' \ putts sight to see that 
thing preaching ’’ \\ h it 1 hvour this is to know 

by ex pi lienee the si itt trom which fesus Christ has 
drawn me, to u ilizc tin gu iOvss oi Ho udemption, 
not by heaisas but b\ the Mtuil ft e !in >■ oi the state 
from which wc haw bee 11 u dee nnd 1 

“Tins is whin 1 now stand ill 11 >s how l am almost 
every da\ 1 haw income .* ul>i( c t ol dispute L then* 
true possession * Is it possible lor mini tnsolihe Church 
to fall into sue h trouble s * Some s n 1 hat dl tJus 1 » God’s 
chastise limit upon me a pumslnm it ) >t *»omc illusion, 
others say somethin' < 1 st \s loi me 1 hold my pi aw 
and base nowwh to<hin>< my lat» , btm<> firmly con- 
vince d th it nodnno u 1 m 1 t< i th m m In wduce cl to the 
utmost 1 v*rc nn ty 

(In his late r w 1 iting Suim cit \ch*]n d this theme moie 
fully. Unit arc, lit insist d nii.iy eases in which God 
makes use cf posse *sion a> 1 put v >1 the puigatne pro- 
cess which musi pnccd< I'Uimnnlion 1 Jt is one of 
God’s more onlinny lc du u m In ways of urate to 
peinnt the deed to pus os or rhscss soul* which He 
wishes to raut to a high den - ol holme ss ’’ Dewls 
cannot possess tlu will and e m ot ioicc th u victims 
into sin. LKibohe in mation* ot blasphemy, impurity 
and hatred of God have the soul unstained. Indeed, 
they actually do good, inasmuch a tilery cause the soul 
to fed as much huimn ilion as it would do if such 
horrors were commuted voluntmly iiuse humilia- 
tions and the agonies and appid nsions with winch 
the demons fill the* mmd arc “the crucible which bums 
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away, down to the quick of the heart, down to the very 
marrow of the bones, all self-love.” And meanwhile, 
God Himself is at work on the suffering soul, and His 
operations are “so strong, so insinuating and ravishing, 
that one can say of this soul that it is one of the loveliest 
works of His mercy.”) 

Surin concluded his letter to lather d'Attichy with a 
plea for secrecy and discretion. “Except for my con- 
fessor and my superiors, you are the only person to 
whom 1 have confided these things.” The confidence 
was sadly misplaced. Father d'Attichy showed the letter 
to all and sundry. Numerous copies of it were made 
and circulated, and within a few months it had got into 
print, as a broadsheet. Alone, with the condemned 
murderers and the six-legged r.ih es. Suiin took his place 
as a news item for the amusement of the groundling 1 :. 

From now on, Leviathan and lsacaarou were never 
far away, lint betwee n their assaults on his body, and 
actually during their obsession of his soul, Surin was 
able to proceed with hi*, mission the mm tification of 
Sami Jeanne. When she ran <iway ho followed. Cor- 
nered, sht turned and raged at him. lie paid no atten- 
tion. Kneding at her fi rt. In' prayed for her; sitting 
beside her, he whispcod the spiritual doctrine of 
Father LalJun.mt into her unwilling ears. “Interior 
perfection, docifitv to the Holy Spirit, purification of 
the heart convc rsion of the will to God. . . .” Her devils 
writhed and gibbered; but he went on --went on even 
though, within his own mind, he could hear ihc sneering 
of Lesiathan, the obscene promptings of Isacaaron, the 
demon of impurity. 

Surin had more than the devils 10 1 ontencl with. Even 
in her hours ol sanity above all, perhaps, in her hours 
of sanity- -the Prioress still disliked him. She disliked 
him because she feared him, because she w r as afraid of 
being expos’d by his perspicacity as what, in her lucid 
intervals, she knew herselt to be— half actress, half 
unrepentant sinner, wholly hysterical. He begged her to 
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be frank With him. The answer was either a howling of 
fiends, or a declaration by the nun that there was 
nothing to confide. 

The relations between the energumen and her exor- 
cist were complicated by the fact that, during Easter 
week, Socur Jeanne was suddenly overcome by “very 
evil desires and a sentiment of most lawless affection” 
for the man she so much feared and detested. She could 
not bring herself to confess her secret, and it was Surin 
himself who, after three hours of prayer before the 
Blessed Sacrament, first referred to these “infamous 
temptations.” “If anyone,” writes Seeur Jeanne, “was 
ever dumbfounded, it was I on this occasion.” The hour 
was la^c, and he left her to ruminate her astonishment. 
In the end, she decided, yet once, more, to change not 
merely her behaviour towards Surin, but her whole way 
of life. It was a resolution of the surface will. Down 
below, in the subconscious, the demons had other views. 
She tried to read ; her mind became a blank. She tried 
to think of God, to hold her soul in His presence ; at once 
she developed a splitting headache, together with 
“strange obfuscations and weaknesses.” l ; 'or all these 
symptoms Surin had one sovereign remedy: mental 
prayer. She agreed to try it. The devils redoubled their 
fury. At the first mention of interior perfection, they 
threw her body into convulsions. Surin made her lie on 
a table and bound her securely with ropes, so that she 
could not move. Then he kneeled beside her and, 
whispering in her ear, put into words a model medita- 
tion. “I took as my subject the conversion of the heart 
to God and its desire to consecrate itself completely to 
Him. I made three separate points, which I explained 
in an affective manner, making all the acts on behalf of 
the Mother.” Day after day this ceremony was repeated. 
Tied down, as though she were to undergo a surgical 
operation, the Prioress was at God's mercy. She strug- 
gled, she shouted ; but through ad the noise she could 
still hear the voice of her implacable well-wisher. Some- 
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times Leviathan would turn his attention to the exorcist, 
and suddenly Father Surin would find himself unable 
to speak. From the Prioress came whoops of fiendish 
laughter. Then the current was turned on again; the- 
prayers, the whispered teaching continued from the 
point where they had been interrupted. 

When the devils became too violent, Surin would 
reach for a silver box containing a consecrated wafer 
and apply it to the Prioress’s heart or forehead. After the 
. first agonized convulsion, ‘‘.he was moved to great de- ' 
votion, all the more so as 1 whispered in her ear all 
that it pleased God to inspire me with. She became very 
attentive to what T said, and was plunged in a profound 
recollectcdness. The effect upon her heart was so 
great . . . that tin- tears streamed from her eyes.” 

It was a conversion— but a conversion in the context 
of hysteria, a conversion on the stage of an imaginary 
theatre. Eight years before, as a young nun trying to 
curry favour with her Superior, Scrur Jeanne had 
briefly flaunted the ambition to become a second St. 
Teresa. Except lor the old lady, nobody had been im- 
pressed. Then she was appointed Prioress, she had the 
run of the parlour; mysticism began to seem less inter- 
esting. After that, almost suddenly, had come her ob- 
session with the erotic dream to which she gave the 
name of Grandier. Her neurosis deepened. Canon 
Mignoii talked of devils, practised exorcisms, lent her 
his own copy of Miehaelis’s book on the Gaulfridy case. 
She read it and forthwith saw herself as the queen ot the 
demoniacs. Her ambition at this time was to outdo them 
all in everything— in blasphemy, in grunting, in filthy 
language, in acrobatics. She knew, of course, that “all 
the disorders of her soul were founded on her own 
character” and that “site ought to blame herself for 
these disorders, without invoking extraneous causes.” 
Under the influence of Michaelis and Mignon, these 
native defects had been crystallized into seven devils. 
And now the devils had their own autonomous life and 
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were her masters. To get rid of them, she would have to 
get rid of her bad habits and her ugly tendencies. And 
to do that, as her new director kept telling her, she would 
have to pray, to expose herself to the divine light. 
Sunups ardo&r was infectious; she was tombed by the 
man’s sincerity, was ava re, behind the symptums of his 
obsession, that he knew, by profound experience, what 
he was talking about. After listening to him, she longed 
to go to Cod ; but she longed to go in the most spectacu- 
lar way possible, before a large and admiring audience*. 
She had been the queen of the demoniacs; now die 
desired 1o be a saint --or, rath'T, she desired to be 
known as a saint, to be canonized here and now, to 
work miracles, to be invoked it? prayer. . . „ 

She threw herself ‘ inio the new iv>l*' with ail her usual 
energy. From thin / minute 1 * a day, the quota of mental 
prayer was raised to three or forj hours, and to make 
herself fit for illumination she undertook a course of the 
harshest physical austerities, ^he exchanged n«T feather 
bed for umaishioned boards; she made decoctions of 
wormwood to be pouri d, in lieu ofsmice. over In r food ; 
she wore a hair shut and a belt spiiua! with nails; sit*' 
beat herseli with a whip at least three times a day, and 
sometimes, so she assures us, for a* much as seven hours 
in a single twenty-four-hour period. Surin, who was 
great believer in the discipline, emoui aged her 1(3 per- 
severe. Tie iiad noticed dial devils who merely laughed 
at the rites of the ('hnreo were often put to flight in a 
few minutes by a good whipping. And the whip was as 
good for natural melancholy as U / su])ernatural posses- 
sion. St. Teresa had made the s* me discovery. “I jay 
it again (for J have s» n and have had muc h to do with 
many persons troubled with this diseas*' of melancholy) 
that there is no other remedy, but to conquer them by 
every means in our power. . . . If words be not enough, 
have recourse to penances, and let them be heavy, if 
light penances will not do. It sec,:..' unjust,' 5 the saint 
adds, “to punish the sick sister, who cannot help herself, 

T 
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as though she were well.” But, first of all, let it be 
remembered that these neurotics do enormous harm to 
the souls of others. Moreover, “ I really believe that the 
mischief comes very often from a spirit undisciplined, 
wanting in humility and badly trained. . . Under the 
pretence of this temper (of melancholy) Satan seeks to 
gain many souls. It is more common in our day than it 
used to be ; the reason is that all self-will and licence are 
now called melancholy.” Among persons who took for 
granted the absolute freedom of the will and the total 
depravity of nature, this short way with neurotics was 
apparently very effective. Would it work today? In 
some cases, perhaps. For the rest, ‘talking it out' is 
likely, in the present intellectual climate, to have better 
results than self-inflicted shock treatment. 

What with the exorcisms and the coming and going 
of the tourists, the convent chapel was becoming too 
noisy for the whispered colloquies between Sreur Jeanne 
and her director. In the early summer of 1635 they 
began to meet more privately in an attic under ihe tiles. 
A makeshift grille was set up. Through thw bars Surin 
gave his instructions or expounded mystical theology. 
And through the bars, the Prioress told him of her 
temptations, her combats with the demons, her experi- 
ences (already marvellous) in the course of mental 
prayer. Then in silence they would meditate together, 
and the attic became, in Surin’s words, ‘ a house of 
angels and a paradise of delights,” in which both were 
favoured with extraordinary graces. One day, while 
meditating on the contempt to which Jesus had been 
exposed during His Passion, Soeur Jeanne went into an 
ecstasy. When it was over, she reported, through the 
grating, “that she had come so near to God that she 
had received, as it were, a kiss from His mouth.” 

And meanwhile what did the other exorcists think 
about all this? What were the opinions of the good folk 
of Loudun? Surin tells us that he “heard people mur- 
muring: What can this Jesuit be doing every day with 
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a possessed nun? I answered inwardly: You do not 
know the importance of the affair I am engaged on. I 
seemed to see heaven and hell all on fire for this soul, 
the one in love, the other in fury, each of them straining 
to cariy hep off.” But what he saw was not seen by 
anyone else. All that the others knew was that, instead 
of subjecting his penitent to the full rigour of the exor- 
cisms, Surin was spending hours in private conversa- 
tion, trying to teach her (in spite of her devils) to lead 
the life of Christian perfection. To his colleagues, the 
attempt seemed merely foolish, all the more so as Surin 
was himself obsessed and in frequent need of exorcism 
on his own account. (In May, when Gaston d’Orleans, 
the King’s brother, came to see the devils, he had been 
publicly possessed by Isacaaron, who passed out of 
Soeur Jeanne’s body into Surin’s. While the demoniac 
sat calm, sane and ironically smiling, her exorcist rolled 
on the floor. The Prince, of course, was delighted; but 
for Jean- Joseph it had been another in the long series of 
humiliations to which an inscrutable Providence was 
subjecting him.) Nobody questioned the purity of Surin’s 
intentions or actions; but all regarded his conduct as 
indiscreet, and all deplored the gossip to which, inevit- 
ably, it gave rise. By the end of the summer the Pro- 
vincial was being advised to recall him to Bordeaux. 

Meanwhile the Prioress had had her full share of 
trials. In her new part, as the great contemplative saint, 
she was giving a perfo mance which ought to have 
brought the house down. Instead of that, “Our Lord 
permitted that I should have 1 iuch to suffer in my 
conversations with my sisters, through the workings of 
the devils, who tormented them ; for most of them con- 
ceived a great aversion for me, on account of the change 
in my behaviour and way oflife, which they recognized 
in me. The demons persuaded them that it was the 
devil who had wrought this change, so that I might be 
in a position to pass judgment or their character and 
behaviour. Whenever 1 was with them, the demons in- 
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duced some of them to jeer at me and make fun of all 
I said and did, a thing which was most painful to me.” 
During their exorcisms, the nuns used to refer to their 
Superior as le diable divot, the devout devil. Their opinion 
was shared by the exorcists. Except for Surin, all the 
attendant fathers were sceptical. It was in vain that 
Soeur Jeanne assured them that the great St. Joseph 
had obtained for her the gift of mental prayer, in vain 
that she modestly claimed to have been “raised by the 
Divine Majesty to the degree of contemplation, by 
means of which I received great illuminations, and Our 
Lord communicated Himself to my soul in a special and 
private manner.” Instead of prostrating themselves 
before this walking fount of divine wisdom, the exor- 
cists merely told her that this was the kind of illusion 
to which the possessed were peculiarly subject. Con- 
fronted by so much hardness of heart, the Prioress could 
only retreat, either into madness, or into the attic, with 
her dear, good, credulous Father Surin. 

But even Father Surin was a trial to her. He was 
ready enough to believe all that she saick about her 
extraordinary graces; but his ideals of sanctity were 
uncomfortably high, and his estimation of Soeur Jeanne’s 
character uncomfortably low. To confess that one is 
proud and sensual is one thing; to be told these home- 
truths by someone else is another and very different 
matter. And Surin was not content with telling Soeur 
Jeanne what her faults were ; he was for ever trying to 
correct them. He was convinced that the Prioress was 
possessed by devils; but he was also convinced that the 
devils derived their power from the victim’s own de- 
fects. By getting rid of the defects one would get rid of 
the demons. It was therefore necessary, in Surin’s words, 
“to attack the horse in order to overthrow the rider.” 
But the horse found it most unpleasant to be attacked. 
For, though Soeur Jeanne had resolved to “go to God 
with perfection,” though she already saw herself as a 
saint and was pained when other people saw only the 
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unconscious (or perhaps the all too conscious) comedian, 
she found the process of sanctification extremely painful 
and distressing. Surin took her very seriously as an 
ecstatic — and that was flattering; that was all as it 
should be. But, unfortunately for the Prioress, he took 
her still more seriously as a penitent and an ascetic. 
When she became too uppish, he snubbed her. When 
she asked for showy penances — public confession of her 
sin, degradation to the rank of a lay sister — he insisted, 
instead, on the practice of small, inconspicuous, but 
unremitting mortifications. When, as sometimes hap- 
pened, she played the great lady, he treated her as 
! hough she were a scullery-maid. Exasperated, she took 
refuge in Leviathan's proud anger, in Behemoth’s 
ravings against God, in Balaam’s buffoonery. Instead of 
resorting to exorcisms, which, by this time, all the devils 
thoroughly enjoyed, Surin ordered the infest mg entities 
to whip themselves. And, since the Prioress always re- 
tained enough liberty and enough genuine desire for 
self-improvement to give her consent, the demons had 
to obey. “We can stand up to the Church,' 5 they said, 

‘ we can defy the priests. But we cannot resist the will 
of this bitch.” Whining or cursing, according to their 
various temperaments, they swung the discipline. 
Leviathan was the hardest hitter; Behemoth, a close 
second. But Balaam and, above all, Tsacaaron had a 
horror of pain, and could hardly be induced to hurt 
themselves. “ It was an ac .nil able spectacle,” says Surin, 
“when the demon of sensuality inflicted the punish- 
ment.” The blows were light, but the screams were 
piercing, the tears profuse. The devils could Lake less 
punishment than Sa-ur Jeanne in her normal state. 
Once it took a whole hour of flagellation to dispel certain 
psycho-somatic symptoms brought on by Leviathan; 
but on most occasions a few minutes of self-punishment 
were enough. The possessor took flight, and Sceur 
Jeanne was free to resume the mai "h towards perfection. 

It was a tedious march and, for Sceur Jeanne at least, 
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perfection had one grave defect : it was as inconspicuous 
as those nagging little mortifications prescribed by 
Father Surin. You were raised to the degree of con- 
templation, you were honoured by private communica- 
tions from on high. But what was there to show for it? 
Nothing at all. You had to tell them about the graces 
you had received, and all they did was to shake their 
heads or shrug their shoulders. And when you behaved 
as the blessed Mother Teresa must have behaved, they 
cither roared with laughter or flew into a rage and called 
you a hypocrite. Something more convincing was 
needed, something spectacular, something obviously 
supernatural. 

Diabolical miracles were no longer in order; for 
Soeur Jeanne had ceased to be the queen of the demon- 
iacs and was now aspiring to immediate canonization. 
The first of her divine miracles took place in February 
1635. O nc day Isacaaron confessed that three anony- 
mous magicians, two from Loudun, one a Parisian, had 
come into possession of three consecrated wafers, which 
they intended to burn. Surin immediately ordered 
Isacaaron to go and fetch the w r afers, which were hidden 
under a mattress in Paris. Isacaaron disappeared and 
did not return. Balaam was then commanded to go to 
his assistance, stubbornly refused, but was finally forced, 
by the help of Surin’s good angel, to obey. The orders 
were that the wafers should be produced at the after- 
dinner exorcism on the following day. At the appointed 
time, Balaam and Isacaaron made their appearance 
and, after much resistance and many contortions of the 
Prioress’s body, announced that the wafers were in a 
niche above the tabernacle. “The demons then caused 
the Mother Superior’s body, which was very small, to 
stretch.’’ At the end of its elongated arm the hand was 
thrust into the niche and came out with a neatly folded 
sheet of paper containing three wafers. 

To this painfully fishy marvel Surin attached enor- 
mous importance. In Soeur Jeanne’s autobiography it 
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is not so much as mentioned. Was she ashamed of the 
trick she had so successfully played on her trusting 
director? Or was it that she found the miracle essentially 
unsatisfactory? True, she had played the principal part 
in the affaia; but the affair was not primarily hers. 
What she needed was a miracle all her own, and in the 
autumn of that same year she finally got what she 
wanted. 

Towards the end of October, yielding lu the pressure 
of public opinion within the order, the Provincial of 
Aquitaine gave orders that Surin should return to 
Bordeaux and that his place at Loudun should be taken 
by another, less eccentric exorcLt. The news got out. 
Leviathan exulted; but Soeur Jeanne, when she came 
to her senses, was greatly distressed. Something, she 
felt, would have to be done. She prayed to St. Joseph, 
and had a strong conviction “that God would help us 
and that this proud demon would be humiliated.” After 
this, for three or four days, she was ill in bed; then 
suddenly felt well enough to ask to be exorcized. “It 
happened that day (it was the 5th of November) that 
many persons of quality were present in the church to 
watch the exorcisms; this was not without a special 
providence of God.” (Special providences were the rule, 
where very important personages were concerned. It 
was always in the presence of the nobility that the devils 
performed their greatest feats.) 

The exorcism began a -d “Leviathan appeared in an 
altogether extraordinary manner, boasting that he had 
triumphed over the minister of the Church.” Surin 
counter-attacked by ordering the demon to adore the 
Blessed Sacrament. There were the customary howls 
and convulsions. Then “God in His mercy granted us 
more than wc could have dared to hope.” Leviathan 
prostrated himself— or, to be more accurate, he pros- 
trated Sccur Jeanne at the feet of the exorcist. He 
acknowledged that he had plotted against Surin's 
honour and begged to be forgiven ; then, after one last 
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paroxysm, he left the Prioress’s body — for ever. It was a 
triumph for Surin and a vindication of his method. 
Impressed, the other exorcists changed their tune, the 
Provincial gave him another chance. Soeur Jeanne had 
got what she wanted and, in doing so, had demonstrated 
that, while she was possessed by devils, the devils were, 
to some extent at least, possessed by her. They had 
power to make her behave like a lunatic ; but when she 
chose to use it, she had power to make them behave as 
though they didn’t exist. 

After the departure of Leviathan, a bloody cross 
appeared on the Prioress’s forehead and remained there, 
plainly visible, for three full weeks. This was good; but 
something much better was to follow. Balaam now 
announced that lie was ready to go and promised that, 
when he took his leave, he would write his name on 
the Prioress’s left hand, where it should remain until her 
death. The prospect of being thus branded indelibly 
with the signature of the spirit of buffoonery did not 
appeal to Sccur Jeanne. How much better if the demon 
could be constrained ro write the name^ say, of St. 
Joseph ! On Surin’s advice, she embarked on a course 
of nine consecutive Communions in honour of the. saint. 
Balaam did all he could to interrupt the novena. But 
illness and mental obfuscation were without avail; the 
Prioress struggled on. One morning, just before the hour 
of Mass, Balaam and Behemoth — buffoonery and blas- 
phemy — got into her head and set up such a turmoil 
and confusion that, though she knew quite well that 
she was doing wrong, she could not resist a mad impulse 
to rush headlong to the refectory. There “1 breakfasted 
with such intemperateness that I ate, at this one meal, 
more than three famished persons could have eaten in 
a whole day.” Communion was now out of the question. 
Overcome with grief, Soeur Jeanne appealed to Surin 
for help. He put on his stole and gave the necessary 
orders. “The demon re-entered my head and forthwith 
caused me to vomit with such abundance that it was 
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quite inconceivable.” Balaam now swore that the 
stomach was completely empty, and Father Surin judged 
that she might safely take Communion. “And thus I 
went on with my novena to the end.” 

On 29th November the spirit of buffoonery finally 
took his leave. Among the spectators on this occasion 
were two Englishmen — Walter Montague, son of the 
first Earl of Manchester and a new-made Catholic with 
all the convert’s will-to-bclieve-cvcrything, and his 
young friend and protege, Thomas Killigrew, the future 
playwright. A few days after the event Killigrew wrote 
a long letter to a friend in England, describing all that 
lie had seen at Loudun. 1 The experience, he says, had 
been “beyond his expectation.” Going from chapel to 
chapel in the convent church, he had seen, on the first 
day of his visit, four or five of the energumens, quietly 
kneeling in prayer, each with her exorcist kneeling 
behind her and holding one end of a string, the other 
end of which was tied round the nun’s neck. Small 
crosses were fastened to this string, which served as a 
leash to control, in some small measure, the frenzies of 
the devils. For the moment, however, all was peace and 
quiet, and “I saw nothing but kneeling.” In the course 
of the next half hour, two of the nuns became unruly. 
One of them flew at a friar’s throat ; the other stuck out 
her tongue, threw her arms about the neck of her 
exorcist and tried to kiss him. All the while, through 
the gratings separating me church from the convent, 
came a sound of howling. After that the young man was 
called by Walter Montague to witness a display of 
diabolic thought-reading. The do 1 ils succeeded with the 
convert, but were not so successful with Killigrew. In 
the intervals of this performance they offered prayers 
for Calvin and heaped curses on the Church of Rome. 
When one of the fiends departed, the tourists asked 
where he had gone. The nun’s reply was so unequivocal 

1 Printed for the first (and apparently the last) time in the European 
Magazine, February 1803. 
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that the Editor of the European Magazine could not bring 
himself to print it. 

Next came the exorcism of pretty little Sister Agnes. 
Killigrew’s account of this has already been given in an 
earlier chapter. The spectacle of this delicious creature 
being held down by a pair of sturdy peasants, while her 
friar triumphantly set his foot first on her breast, then 
on the white throat, filled our young cavalier with 
horror and disgust. 

Next day it all began again; but this time the per- 
formance ended in a more interesting, a less revolting 
manner. “Prayers being ended,” writes Killigrew, “she 
(the Prioress) turned herself to the friar (Surin), who 
cast a string of crosses about her neck, and there tied it 
with three knots. She kneeled still, and ceased not to 
pray till the strings were fastened; but then she stood 
up and quitted her beads ; and after a reverence made 
to the altar, she went to a seat like a couch with one 
end, made purposely for the exorcism, whereof there 
arc diverse in the chapel.” (It would be interesting to 
know if any of these ancestors of the psycho-analyst’s 
sofa are still extant.) “The head of this scat stood to 
the altar ; she went to it with so much humility that you 
would have thought that this patience would merit 
enough, without the prayers of the priests, to chase out 
the devil. When she came to it, she lay down and helped 
the priest to bind her to it with two ropes, one about 
her waist, another about her thighs and legs. When she 
was bound, and saw the priest with the box wherein 
the sacrament was included, she sighed and trembled 
with a sense of the tortures she was to suffer. Nor is this 
a particular humility and patience that she showed ; for 
they arc all so, and in the same instances. When this 
exorcism was performed, another of the possessed called 
another of the fathers unto her, and set her seat herself, 
and then lay down upon it, and tied herself upon it as 
the other did. ’Tis strange to see how modestly they go 
to the altar, when they arc themselves, and how they 
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walk in the nunneries. Their modest looks and faces 
express what they are (maids vowed to religion). This 
nun, upon the beginning of the exorcism, lay as if she 
had slept. . . .” Surin now set to work on the Prioress. 
In a few miftutes Balaam made his appearance. There 
were writhings and convulsions, abominable blas- 
phemies, frightful grimaces. Sceur Jeanne’s belly sud- 
denly swelled, until it looked like that of a woman far 
gone in pregnancy; then the breasts pulled themselves 
up to the size of the belly. The exorcist applied relics to 
each part as it was affected, and the swellings subsided. 
Killigrew now stepped forward and touched her hand — 
it was cool; felt her pulse — it was calm and slow. The 
Prioress pushed him aside and began to claw at her coif. 
A moment later the bald, dose-shaven head was bare. 
She rolled up her eyes, she stuck out her tongue. It was 
prodigiously swollen, black in colour and had the pimply 
texture of morocco leather. Surin now untied her, 
ordering Balaam to adore the Sacrament. Socur Jeanne 
slid backwards off the seat and landed on the floor. 
For a long time Balaam stubbornly resisted; but at last 
he was bullied into performing the act of worship 
demanded of him. “Then,” writes Killigrew, “as she 
lay on her back, she bent her waist like a tumbler and 
went so, shoving herself with her heels, on her bate 
shaven head, all about the chapel after the friar. And 
many other strange, unnatural postures, beyond any- 
thing that ever I saw, or could believe possible for any 
man or woman to do. Nor was this a sudden motion, 
and away; but a continuous flung, which she did for 
above an hour together; and yet not out of breath nor 
hot with all the motions she used.” All this time the 
tongue hung out, “swollen to an incredible bigness, 
and never within her mouth from the first falling into 
her fit ; I never saw her for a moment contract it. Then 
I heard her, after she had given a start and a shriek 
that you would have thought had torn her to pieces, 
speak one word and that was, ‘Joseph.’ At which all the 
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priests started up and cried, ‘That is the sign, look for 
the mark ! ’ On which one, seeing her hold out her arm, 
looked for it. Mr. Montague and myself did the same 
very earnestly ; and on her hand I saw a colour rise, a 
little ruddy, and run for the length of an irfch along her 
vein, and in that a great many red specks, which made 
a distinct word ; and it was the same she spake, ‘Joseph.’ 
This mark the Jesuit said the devil promised, when he 
went out, he would make.'’ Minutes of the proceedings 
were drawn up and signed by the officiating exorcists. 
Montague then added a postscript in English, to which 
he and Killigrcw put their names. And so, the letter 
gaily concludes, “I hope you will believe it, or at least- 
ways say there are more liars than myself, and greater, 
though there be none more your humble servant 
than — Thomas Killigrcw.” 

To the name of St. Joseph were added, in due course, 
those of Jesus, of Mary and of Francois de Sales. Bright 
red at their first appearance, these names tended to fade 
after a week or two, but were then renewed by Sister 
Jane’s good angel. The process was repeated at irregular 
intervals from the winter of 1635 to St. John’s Day, 
1662. After that date the names disappeared completely, 
“for no known reason,” writes Surin, “except that, to 
be rid of the continual importunity of those whose desire 
to see them distracted her from Our Lord, the Mother 
Superior had insistently prayed to be released from this 
affliction.” 

Surin, together with some of his colleagues and a 
majority of the general public, believed that this novel 
form of stigmatization was an extraordinary grace from 
God. Among his educated contemporaries there was a 
general scepticism. These people had not believed in the 
reality of the possession, and they did not now believe 
in the divine origin of the names. Some, like John Mait- 
land, were of the opinion that they had been etched into 
the skin w r ith an acid ; others that they might have been 
traced on the surface with coloured starch. Many re- 
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marked on the fact that, instead of being distributed on 
both hands, all the names were crowded on to the left 
— where it would be easier for a right-handed person to 
write them. 

In their edition of Socur Jeanne’s autobiography Drs. 
Gabriel Leguc and Gilles de la Tourette, both of them 
pupils of Charcot, incline to the belief that the writing 
on the hand was produced by auto-suggestion, and 
support this view by citing several modern examples of 
hysterical stigmatization. It should be added that in 
most cases of hysteria the skin becomes peculiarly sensi- 
tive. A fingernail lightly drawn over its surface raises 
a red welt that may last for several hours. 

Auto-suggestion, deliberate fraud, or a mixture of 
both — we are at liberty to take our choice of explana- 
tions. For myself, 1 incline to the third hypothesis. The 
stigmata were probably spontaneous enough to seem to 
Jeanne herself genuinely miraculous. And if they were 
genuinely miraculous, there could be no harm in im- 
proving on the phenomenon so as to make it more 
edifying to the public and more creditable to herself. 
Her sacred names were like Sir Walter Scott’s novels — 
founded on fact, but considerably beholden to imagina- 
tion and art. 

Soeur Jearxnc had now had her own, her private 
miracle. And it was not merely private, it was chronic. 
Renewed by her good angel, the sacred names were 
ever present, and could be shown at any time to dis- 
tinguished visitors or the crowds of common sightseers. 
She was now a walking relic. 

Isacaaron took flight on 7th January 1636. Only 
Behemoth remained ; but this demon of blasphemy was 
tougher than all the rest put together. Exorcisms, 
penances, mental prayer — nothing availed. Religion 
had been forced upon an unwilling and undisciplined 
mind, and the inductive reaction of that mind had been 
an irreligion so violent and so shocking that the normal 
personality had felt obliged to dissociate itself from this 
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negation of everything it reverenced. The negation 
became a Someone-Elsc, an evil spirit leading an 
autonomous existence in the mind, causing confusion 
within and scandal without. Surin wrestled with Be- 
hemoth for ten more months ; then, in October, broke 
down completely. The Provincial recalled him to 
Bordeaux, and another Jesuit took over the direction of 
the Prioress. 

Father Resses was a gieat believer in what may be 
called ‘straight’ exorcism. He was persuaded, says 
Stt’ur Jeanne, that those who watched the exorcisms 
were greatly benefited by the sight of demons adoring 
the Sacrament. Surin had tried to “overthrow the rider 
by attacking the horse.” Resses attacked the rider 
directly and in public — and attacked him regardless of 
the horse’s feelings and without any attempt to modify 
its behaviour. 

“One day,” writes the Prioress, “a celebrated com- 
pany being assembled, the good Father planned to per- 
form some exorcisms for their spiritual good.” The 
Prioress told her director that she was feeling ill and 
that the exorcisms would do her harm. “But the good 
Father, who was most anxious to perform the exorcisms, 
told me to take courage and trust in God ; after which 
he began the exorcism.” Socur Jeanne was put through 
all her tricks, with the result that she took to her bed 
with a high fever and a pain in her side. Ur. Fanton, a 
Huguenot, but the best physician in the town, was 
called in. She was bled three times and given medicine. 
It was so effective that there was “an evacuation and 
flux of blood lasting seven or eight days.” She felt better ; 
then, after a few more days, fell ill again. “Father 
Resses thought fit to recommence the exorcisms; after 
which I was troubled by violent nausea and vomiting.” 
This was followed by fever, pain in the side and spitting 
of blood. Fanton was recalled, pronounced that she had 
pleurisy, bled her seven times in as many days and 
administered four clysters. After which he informed her 
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that her malady was mortal. That night Soeur Jeanne 
heard an inward voice. It told her that she would not 
die, but that God would bring her into the last extremity 
of danger in order, the more gloriously, to manifest His 
power by hdhling her when she was at the very doors 
of death. For two days she seemed to grow steadily 
worse and weaker, so much so that, on the 7th of 
February, Extreme Unction was administered. The 
doctor was then sent for, and while she was awaiting his 
arrival Socur Jeanne uttered the following prayer: 
“Lord, I have always thought that You wished to dis- 
play some extraordinary mark of Your power in healing 
me of this sickness ; if this be the case, reduce me to such 
a state that, when lie sees me, the doctor will judge that 
1 am past help.” Dr. Fanton came and pronounced that 
she had only one or two hours to live. Hurrying home 
he penned a report to Laubardcmont, who was then in 
Paris. The pulse, lie wrote, was convulsive, Lhe stomach 
distended; the slate of weakness was such that no 
remedies, not even a clyster, could have any effect. 
However, she was being given a small suppository in the 
hope that it might relieve an “oppression, so great that 
it cannot be described.” Not that this palliative -would 
make any real difference ; for the patient w r as in extremis. 
At half-past six Soeur Jeanne fell into a lethargy and 
had a vision of her good angel in the form of a wonder- 
fully beautiful youth ol eighteen, with long fair curls. 
The angel, we arc told by Surin, was the living image 
of the due de Beaufort, son of Cesar de Vendome, and 
grandson of Henri IV and Ga riellc d’Estrees. This 
prince had recently been in Loudun to see the dctils, 
and his shoulder-length bob of golden hair had made a 
profound impression on the Prioress. After the angel 
came St. Joseph, who laid his hand on Soeur Jeanne’s 
right side, at the spot where she felt the greatest pain, 
and anointed her with some kind of oil. “After which I 
came to my senses and found mystU completely cured.” 

It was another miracle. Yet again Soeur Jeanne had 
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demonstrated that, to some extent at least, she possessed 
her possessors. She had willed and suggested the ex- 
pulsion of Leviathan, and now she had willed and 
suggested the disappearance of all the symptoms of an 
acute and apparently fatal psycho-somatit illness. 

She got out of bed, dressed, went down to the chapel 
and joined her sisters in singing a Te Deum. Dr. Fanton 
was sent for again and, after being told of what had 
happened, remarked that the power of God is greater 
than that of our remedies. ‘ Nevertheless,” writes the 
Prioress, “he would not be converted and declined in 
future to take care of us.” 

Poor Dr. Fanton! After Laubardemont’s return to 
Loudun, he was called before a commission of magis- 
trates and asked to sign a certificate to the effect that 
his patient’s restoration to health had been miraculous. 
He refused. Pressed to explain the reasons for this 
refusal he answered that the sudden passage from mortal 
sickness to perfect health might easily have happened in 
the course of nature. “By reason of the sensible issue of 
the humour, or by its insensible excretion through the 
pores of the skin, or else by the conveyance of the 
humour from the part where it caused these accidents 
to another, less important part. Furthermore, the dis- 
tressing symptoms produced by the humour being in a 
certain place can be relieved without the necessity of a 
change of part ; this is brought about by mitigation of 
the humour as it is subdued by nature, or by the onset 
of another humour which, being less savage, will blunt 
the acrimony of the first humour.” Dr. Fanton added 
that “manifest excretion is by urines and fluxes of the 
intestines, or by vomits, sweats and losses of blood ; and 
that insensible excretion takes place when the parts dis- 
charge themselves insensibly ; these last kinds of excre- 
tion are most frequent among patients who work up hot 
humours, notably bile, without seeing the signs of 
coction which precede such excretions, even though it 
may be in the moment of crisis and of the discharge of 
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nature. It is obvious that, in the cure of diseases, smaller 
quantities of humours must leave the body when these 
have previously been evacuated by remedies, which 
carry away not merely the antecedent cause of dis- 
eases, but dlso their conjoint causes. To which must 
be added that, in their movements, the humours observe 
certain regular hours.” Moliere, we perceive, invented 
nothing: he merely recorded. 

Two days passed. Then the Prioress suddenly remem- 
bered that she had not wiped away the unction whicli 
had cured her, so that some of it must still be on her 
chemise. In the presence of the sub-Priorcss she removed 
her habit. “Both of us smelled an admirable odour; I 
took off my chemise, which we then cut at the waist. On 
it were five drops of this divine balm, which gave forth 
an excellent perfume.” 

“Where are your young mistresses?” Gorgibus asks 
at the beginning of Les Predeuses Ridicules. “In their 
room,” says Marotte. “What are they up to? ” “ Making 
pomade for the lips.” It was an age when every woman 
of fashion had to be her own Elizabeth Arden. Recipes 
for face creams and hand lotions, for rouge and perfume, 
were treasured as secret weapons or generously ex- 
changed between particular friends. In her youth at 
home, and even since her profession, Socur Jeanne had 
been a famous cosmetician and amateur pharmacist. 
St. Joseph’s unction came, we may suspect, from a 
source some way this side of heaven. But, meanwhile, 
there the Five Drops were, for all to sec. “ It is not to be 
believed,” writes the Prioress, “how great was the 
devotion of the people towards this blessed unction and 
how many miracles God worked by means of it.” 

Soeur Jeanne now had two first-class prodigies to her 
credit, with a stigmatized hand and a perfumed chemise 
as perpetual witnesses to the extraordinary graces she 
had received. But this was not yet enough. At Loudun, 
she felt, her light had been put under a bushel, True, 
there were the tourists, the visiting princes, lords and 

u 
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prelates. But think of all the millions who would never 
make the pilgrimage ! Think of the King and Queen ! 
Think of His Eminence ! Think of all the Dukes and 
Marquises, all the Marshals of France, all the Papal 
Legates, the Envoys Plenipotentiary and Exftraordinary, 
the Doctors of the Sorbonne, the Deans, the Abbots, the 
Bishops and Archbishops! Shouldn't these be given a 
chance to admire the marvels, to see and hear the 
humble recipient of such astounding favours? 

Coming from her own lips, the suggestion might have 
seemed presumptuous, and so it was Behemoth who 
first broached the subject. When, after the most strenu- 
ous of exorcisms, Father Resses asked him why he so 
stubbornly resisted, the fiend replied that he would 
never leave the Prioress’s body until that body had made 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Francois de Sales at 
Annecy, in Savoy. Exorcism followed exorcism. Under 
the torrent of anathemas Behemoth merely smiled. To 
his earlier ultimatum he now added another condition: 
Father Surin must be recalled — otherwise even the trip 
to Annecy would be of no avail. • 

By the middle of June Surin was back at Loudun. 
But the pilgrimage proved harder to arrange. Vitelleschi, 
the General of the Order, did not like the idea of one 
of his Jesuits promenading through France with a nun; 
and on his side the Bishop of Poitiers did not like the 
idea of one of his nuns promenading with a Jesuit. 
Besides, there was the question of money. The royal 
treasury was, as usual, empty. What with the subsidies 
to the nuns and the salaries of the exorcists, the posses- 
sion had already cost a pretty penny. There was nothing 
to spare for jaunts to Savoy. Behemoth stuck to his guns. 
As a great concession, he agreed to take his leave at 
Loudun — but only if Soeur Jeanne and Surin were per- 
mitted to make a vow to go to Annecy afterwards. In 
the end he had his way. Surin and Soeur Jeanne were 
permitted to meet at the tomb of St. Francis, but would 
have to go and come by different roads. The vows were 
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made and, a little later, on 15th October, Behemoth 
departed. Soeur Jeanne was free. Two weeks later Surin 
returned to Bordeaux. The following spring Father 
Iranquille died in a paroxysm of demoniac frenzy. The 
treasury cesfeed to pay the salary of the surviving exor- 
cists, who were all recalled to their various houses. Left 
to themselves such devils as remained soon took their 
leave. After six years of incessant struggle, the Church 
Militant gave up the fight. Its enemies promptly dis- 
appeared. The long orgy was at an end. If there had 
been no exorcists, it would never have begun. 



CHAPTER X 


W ITH Soeur Jeanne's pilgrimage we emerge for a 
few brief weeks from the shades of a provincial 
cloister into the great world. It is the world of the history 
books, the world of royal personages and intriguing 
courtiers, the world of duchesses with a taste for love 
and prelates with a taste for power, the world of high 
policy and high fashion, of Rubens and Descartes, of 
science, literature, learning. From Loudun and the 
company of a mystic, seven devils and sixteen hysterics, 
the Prioress now stepped out into the full glare of the 
seventeenth century. 

The charm of history and its enigmatic lesson consist 
in the fact that, from age to age, nothing changes and 
yet everything is completely different. In the personages 
of other times and alien cultures we recognize our all 
too human selves and yet are aware, as we do so, that 
the frame of reference within which we do our living 
has changed, since their day, out of all recognition, that 
propositions which seemed axiomatic then are now 
untenable and that what we regard as the most self- 
evident postulates could not, at an earlier period, find 
entrance into even the most boldly speculative mind. 
But however great, however important for thought and 
technology, for social organization and behaviour, the 
differences between then and now arc always peripheral. 
At the centre remains a fundamental identity. In so far 
as they are incarnated minds, subject to physical decay 
and death, capable of pain and pleasure, driven by 
craving and abhorrence and oscillating between the 
desire for self-assertion and the desire for self-transcend- 
ence, human beings are faced, at every time and place, 
with the same problems, are confronted by the same 
temptations and are permitted by the Order of Things 
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to make the same choice between unrcgencracy and 
enlightenment. The context changes, but the gist and 
the meaning are invariable. 

Soeur Jeanne was in no position to understand the 
prodigious developments in scientific thought and prac- 
tice which had begun to take place in the world around 
her. Of those aspects of seventeenth-century culture 
represented by Galileo and Descartes, by Harvey and 
van Helmont, the Prioress was totally unaware. What 
she had known as a child, and what she now rediscovered 
in the course of her pilgrimage, was the social hierarchy 
and the conventions of thought and feeling and be- 
haviour to which the existence of that hierarchy gave 
rise. 

In one of its aspects the culture of the seventeenth 
century, especially in France, was simply a prolonged 
effort, on the part of the ruling minority, to overstep the 
limitations of organic existence. More than at almost 
any other period of recent history, men and women 
aspired to identify themselves with their social persona . 
They were not content merely to bear a great name; 
they longed to be it. Their ambition was actually to 
become the offices they held, the dignities they had ac- 
quired or inherited. Hence the elaboration of baroque 
ceremonial, hence those rigid and complex codes of 
precedence, of honour, of good manners. Relations were 
not between human beings, but between titles, genea- 
logies and positions. Who had the right to sit in the 
royal presence? For Saint-Simon, at the end of the 
century, the question was one of capital importance. 
Three generations earlier, similar questions had preyed 
upon the mind of the infant Louis XIII. By the time ht 
was four he had come to feel very strongly that his 
bastard half-brother, the Duke of Vendome, should not 
be permitted to eat his meals with him or remain covered 
in his presence. When Henri IV decreed that “Fef6 
Vendome” was to sit at the Dauphin’s table and keep 
his hat on while dining, the little Prince was forced to 
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obey — but with the worst possible grace. Nothing more 
vividly illuminates the theory and practice of the Divine 
Right of Kings than this matter of the royal hat. At 
nine years of age Louis XIII passed from the care of a 
governess to that of a governor. In the p'resence of a 
being who was, by definition, divine, the King’s tutor 
remained permanently hatless. And this rule held good 
even when (as the late King and the Queen Mother 
had charged him to do) he was inflicting corporal pun- 
ishment on his pupil. On these occasions the monarch, 
with his hat on, but his pants off, was birched till the 
blood ran by a subject, reverently bare-headed, as 
though before the Sacrament on the altar. The spectacle, 
as we try to visualize it, is unforgettably instructive. 
“There’s a divinity doth hedge a king, rough-hew him 
how we may.” 

The longing to be something more than mere flesh 
and blood reveals itself very clearly in the arts of our 
period. Kings and queens, lords and ladies, liked to 
think of themselves as Rubens represented their persons 
and their allegorized characteristics — as superhumanly 
energetic, divinely healthy, heroically commanding. 
They were ready to pay through the nose in order to 
see themselves as Van Dyck portraits — elegant, refined, 
infinitely aristocratic. In the theatre they loved the 
heroes and heroines of Corneille, loved them for their 
mere size, loved them for their monolithic and super- 
human consistency, their cult of the will, their worship 
of themselves. And ever more strictly, as the years went 
by, they insisted on the unities of time, place and action ; 
for what they wished to see in their tragic theatre was 
not life as it is, but life corrected, life reduced to order, 
life as it might be if only men and women were some- 
thing other than what in fact they are. 

In the field of domestic architecture the desire for a 
more than human grandiosity was no less conspicuously 
displayed. The fact was remarked by a poet who was a 
boy when the Palais Cardinal was building and who 
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died before Versailles was completed — Andrew 
Marvell. 


Why should, of all things, man unrul’d 
Such unproportioned dwellings build? 

The beasts are by their dens express’d 
And birds contrive an equal nest ; 

The low-roofed tortoises do dwell 
In cases fit of tortoise-shell : 

No creature loves an empty space ; 

Their bodies measure out their place. 

But he, superfluously spread, 

Demands more room alive than dead, 

And in his hollow palace goes 

Where winds, as he, themselves may lose. 

What need of all this marble crust 
T’impark the wanton mote of dust? 

And as the marble crusts expanded, the periwigs of the 
wanton motes imparked within them became more 
luxuriant, the heels of their shoes yet higher. Tottering 
on stilts and crowned with towering piles of horse-hair, 
the Grand Monarch and his courtiers proclaimed them- 
selves larger than life and hairier than Samson at the 
height of his virility. 

Needless to say, these attempts to overstep the limits 
set by nature were always unsuccessful. Doubly so ; for 
not only did our seventeenth-century ancestors fail to 
be, they failed even to seem, superhuman. The absurd 
and bumptious spirit vas willing enough ; but the flesh 
was incurably weak. The Grand Siecle did not possess the 
material and organizational resources, without which 
the game of pretending to be superhuman cannot be 
played. That sublimity, those prodigies of grandeur, 
which Richelieu and Louis XIV so ardently desired, 
can be achieved only by the greatest of stage managers, 
by a Ziegfeld, a Cochran, a Max Reinhardt. But great 
showmanship depends on an armoury of gadgets, a 
well-stocked property-room and the highly trained and 
disciplined collaboration of all concerned. In the Grand 
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Siecle such training and discipline were lacking, and 
even the material basis of theatrical sublimity — the 
machina which introduces and, indeed, creates the deus 
— was deficient. Even Richelieu, even the Sun King 
were “Old Men of Thermopylae, who ncter did any- 
thing properly.” Versailles itself was curiously unim- 
pressive — gigantic but trivial, grandiose but of no effect. 
Seventeenth-century pageantry was sloppy to a degree. 
Nothing was adequately rehearsed, and the most gro- 
tesque of avoidable mishaps would mar the most solemn 
of occasions. Consider, for example, the case of La 
Grande Mademoiselle, that pathetic figure of fun who was 
Louis XIV’s first cousin. After death, according to the 
curious custom of the time, her body was dissected and 
buried piecemeal— here the head and there a iimb or 
two, here the heart and there the entrails. These last 
were so badly embalmed that, even after treatment, 
they went on fermenting. The gases of putrefaction 
accumulated and the porphyry urn containing the 
viscera became a kind of anatomic bomb, which sud- 
denly exploded, in the middle of the funeral service, to 
the horror and dismay of all present. * 

Such physiological accidents were by no means ex- 
clusively posthumous. The authors of memoirs and the 
collectors of anecdotes abound in stories about belching 
in high places, about the breaking of wind in a royal 
presence, about the gamy aroma of kings, the bromid- 
rosis of dukes and marshals. Henri IV’s feet and armpits 
enjoyed an international reputation. Bellegarde had a 
perpetually running nose, Bassompierre a set of toes 
which rivalled those of his royal master. The copious- 
ness of these anecdotes and the delighted amusement, 
which the telling of them evidently evoked, were in 
direct proportion to the enormity of kingly and aristo- 
cratic pretensions. It was precisely because great men 
tried to seem more than human that the rest of the 
world welcomed any reminder that, in part at least, 
they were still merely animal. 
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Identifying himself with a persona which was simul- 
taneously princely, sacerdotal, political and literary, 
‘Cardinal Richelieu comported himself as though he 
were a demi-god. But the wretched man had to play his 
part in a body which disease had rendered so repulsive 
that there were times when people could hardly bear 
to sit in the same room with him. He suffered from 
tubercular osteitis of his right arm and a fissure of the 
fundament, and was thus forced to live in the foetid 
atmosphere of his own suppuration. Musk and civet 
disguised but could not abolish this carrion odour of 
decay. Richelieu could never escape from the humiliat- 
ing knowledge that he was an object, to all around him, 
of physical abhorrence. This brutally violent contrast 
between the quasi-divine persona and the body of death, 
with which it was associated, strongly impressed the 
popular imagination. When the relics of St. Fiacre (the 
miraculous specific for haemorrhoids) were brought 
from Meaux to the Cardinal’s palace, an anonymous 
poet celebrated the occasion with a copy of verses 
which would have delighted Dean Swift. 

Cependanl sam sortir un pas hors de sa chamhre 
(hi'il faisait parfutnet Unite de muse el d'ambre, 

Pour lies limner Ic Sainct de retie infection 
Qui du parfait ministre est l’ imperfection, 

Kt moderer un peu Fodeur puantissirne 

Qui sort du cvl pourry de PEminentissime. . . . 

And here is another fragment from a ballad describing 
the great man’s last illness. 

II vit grouiller les vers dan s ses salles ulceres, 

II vit mourir son bras- - 

Son bras qui dans l' Europe alluvia tant de guerres, 

Qui brusla tant d’aulels. . . . 

Between the rotting body of the actual man and the 
glory of the persona , the gulf was unbridgeable. In Jules 
de Gaultier’s phrase, “the Bovaric angle” separating 
fact from phantasy approximated to one hundred and 
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eighty degrees. To a generation, which had been 
brought up to regard the divine right of kings and priests 
and nobles as axiomatic, and which therefore welcomed 
every opportunity of pricking the bubble of its rulers’ 
pretensions, the case of Cardinal Richelieu? was the most 
acceptable of parables. Hubris invites its corresponding 
Nemesis. That dreadful stench, those worms battening 
on the living corpse, seemed poetically just and appro- 
priate. During the Cardinal’s last hours, when the relics 
had failed to work and the doctors had given him up, 
an old peasant woman, who had a reputation as a 
healer, was called to the great man’s bedside. Muttering 
spells, she administered her panacea — four ounces of 
horse-dung macerated in a pint of white wine. It was 
with the taste of excrement in his mouth that the arbiter 
of Europe’s destinies gave up the ghost. 

When Sccur Jeanne was taken to see him, Richelieu 
was at the highest pinnacle of his glory, but already a 
sick man, suffering much pain and in constant need of 
medical attention. “My lord Cardinal had been bled 
that day, and all the doors of his chateau of Ruel were 
closed, even to bishops and marshals of France ; none 
the less we were introduced into his antechamber, 
though he himself was in bed.” After dinner (“it was 
magnificent, and we were served by his pages”), the 
Mother Superior and an Ursuline companion were 
ushered into the bedroom, knelt to receive His Emin- 
ence’s benediction and could only with difficulty be 
persuaded to rise and take chairs. (“The contestation 
of politeness on his part and of humility on ours lasted 
quite a long time ; but at last I was obliged to obey.”) 

Richelieu began the conversation by remarking that 
the Prioress was under great obligations to God, inas- 
much as He had chosen her, in this age of unbelief, to 
suffer for the honour of the Church, the conversion of 
souls and the confounding of the wicked. 

Soeur Jeanne replied with a paean of gratitude. She 
and her sisters would never forget that, while the rest 
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of the world had treated them as crazy impostors, His 
Eminence had been to them not merely a father, but 
a mother, a nurse and a protector as well. 

But the Cardinal would not permit himself to be 
thanked. Or# the contrary, he felt himself extremely 
obliged to Providence for having given him the oppor- 
tunity and the means to assist the afflicted. (All these 
things, the Prioress remarks, were spoken “with a 
ravishing grace and much sweetness.”) 

Next, the great man asked if he might look at the 
sacred names inscribed on Sister Jane's left hand. And 
after the sacred names it was the turn of the unction 
of St. Joseph. The chemise was unfolded. Before taking 
it into his hands, the Cardinal piously took off his 
night-cap; then he sniffed at the blessed object and 
exclaiming, “That smells perfectly good!” kissed it 
twice. After which, holding the chemise “with respect 
and admiration,” he pressed it against a reliquary 
which was standing on the table beside the bed — pre- 
sumably in order to recharge its contents with the 
mam inhering in the unction. At his request the Prioress 
described (for the how many hundredth time?) the 
miracle of her healing, then knelt for another blessing. 
The interview was over. Next day His Eminence sent 
her five hundred crowns to defray the expenses of her 
pilgrimage. 

One reads Soeur Jeanne’s account of this interview, 
then turns to the leti rs in which the Cardinal had 
ironically twitted Gaston d’Orleans with his credulity 
in regard to the possession. “T am delighted to hear 
that the devils of Loudun have converted Your Highness 
and that you have now quite forgotten the oaths with 
which your mouth was habitually filled.” And again, 
“the assistance you will receive from the master of the 
devils of Loudun will be powerful enough to enable 
you, in a very short time, to make a long journey on 
the road to virtue.” On another occasion he learns by a 
courier who is “one of the devils of Loudun” that the 
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Prince has contracted a disease, whose nature is suffici- 
ently indicated by the fact that “you have deserved it.” 
Richelieu commiserates with His Highness and offers 
him “the exorcisms of the good Father Joseph” as a 
remedy. Addressed to the King’s brother by the man 
who had had Grandier burned for trafficking with 
devils, these letters are as astounding for their insolence 
as for their ironic scepticism. The insolence may be 
attributed to that urge to ‘score off’ his social superiors 
which remained, throughout life, an incongruously 
childish element in the Cardinal’s complex character. 
And what of the scepticism, the cynical irony? What 
was His Eminence’s real opinion of witchcraft and 
possession, of the calligraphic stigmata and the blessed 
chemise? The best answer, I would guess, is that, when 
he felt well and was in the company of laymen, the 
Cardinal regarded the whole affair as either a fraud, or 
an illusion, or a mixture of both. If he affected to believe 
in the devils, it was solely for political reasons. Like 
Canning, he had called in the New World to redress the 
balance of the Old — the only difference lacing that, in 
his case, the New World was not America, but hell. 
True, the public’s reaction to the devils had been un- 
satisfactory. In the face of so general a scepticism, his 
plans for an inquisitorial Gestapo to fight sorcery and 
incidentally to strengthen the royal authority had had 
to be abandoned. But it is always good to know what 
not to do, and the experiment, though negative in its 
results, had been well worth making. True, an innocent 
man had been tortured and burned alive. But after all 
one can’t make omelettes without breaking eggs. And 
anyhow the parson had been a nuisance and was better 
out of the way. 

But then the trouble in his shoulder would flare up 
again, and his fistula would keep him awake at nights 
with its intolerable pain. The doctors were called in; 
but how little they could do ! The efficacy of medicine 
depended upon vis medicatrix Naturae. But in this wretched 
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body of his Nature seemed to have ltast her healing 
power. Could it be that his sickness had a supernatural 
“origin? He sent for relics and holy images, he asked for 
prayers to be said on his behalf. And meanwhile, in 
secret, he consulted his horoscope, he fingered his tried 
and trusted talismans, he repeated under his breath the 
spells he had learned in childhood from his old nurse. 
When sickness came, when the doors of his palace were 
closed “ even to bishops and marshals of France,” he 
was ready to believe in anything — even in Urbain 
Grandier’s guilt, even in the unction of St. Joseph. 

For Soeur Jeanne, the interview with His Eminence 
was but one in a long series of triumphs and excitements. 
From Loudun to Paris, and from Paris to Annecy, she 
moved in a blaze of glory, travelling from popular 
ovation to popular ovation, and from one aristocratic 
reception to others yet more flattering to her vanity. 

At Tours she was received, with marks of “extra- 
ordinary kindness,” by the Archbishop, Bertrand de 
Chaux, an old gentleman of eighty, much addicted to 
gambling, who had recently made himself notoriously 
ridiculous by falling head over ears in love with a lady 
fifty years his junior, the charming Mme. de Chevreuse. 
“He’ll do anything I like,” she used to say. “All I have 
to do is, when we arc at table, to let him pinch my 
thigh.” After listening to Sceur Jeanne’s story, the 
Archbishop gave orders that the sacred names should 
be examined by a committee of physicians. The 
examination was made, and the Prioress came through 
with flying colours. From fou r thousand a day the 
crowds of sightseers besieging the convent, in which 
she was lodged, rose to seven thousand. 

There was another interview with the Archbishop, 
this time to meet Gaston d’Orleans, detained at Tours 
by his liaison with a sixtecn-year-old girl called Louise 
de la Marbeliere, who later bore him a son, was duly 
abandoned by her royal lover and finally became a 
nun. “The Duke of Orleans came to meet me as far as 
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the door of the drawing-room ; he welcomed me warmly, 
congratulated me on my deliverance and said, ‘ I once 
came to Loudun ; the devils who were in you gave me a 
great fright; they served to cure me of my habit of 
swearing, and there and then I resolved vo be a better 
man than I had been up till that time.’ After which 
he hurried back to Louise.” 

From Tours the Prioress and her companions pro- 
ceeded to Amboise. So many people wanted to look at 
the sacred names that it was necessary to keep the 
convent parlour open until eleven at night. 

At Blois, next day, the doors of the inn at which 
Soeur Jeanne was dining were forcibly broken open 
by the crowd. 

At Orleans, she was visited at the Ursuline convent 
by the bishop, who examined her hand and then ex- 
claimed, “Wc must not hide God’s work, we must give 
satisfaction to the people!” The doors of the convent 
were then thrown open, so that the crowds could gaze 
their fill at the sacred names through the grating. 

In Paris the Prioress lodged at the house of M. de 
Laubardemont. Here she was visited frequently by 
M. de Chevreuse and the Prince de Guemence, as well 
as by a daily multitude of twenty thousand members of 
the lower orders. “What was most embarrassing,” 
writes Soeur Jeanne, “was that people were not content 
merely to look at my hand, but asked me a thousand 
questions about the possession and the expulsion of the 
devils; which obliged us to issue a printed booklet, in 
which the public was informed of the most considerable 
events which had occurred during the entrance of the 
demons into my body and their departure therefrom, 
with additional matter regarding the impression of the 
sacred names upon my hand.” 

There followed a visit to M. de Gondi, Archbishop 
of Paris. His politeness in accompanying the Prioress as 
far as her coach made such an impression that all Paris 
now thronged to see her and it became necessary to seat 
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this supernatural equivalent of a movie siar at a window 
on the ground floor of the Hotel de Laubardemont, 
where the mob could look at her. From four in the 
morning until ten at night she sat there, her elbow on a 
cushion, her miraculous hand dangling out of the win- 
dow. “I was given no leisure to hear Mass or to eat my 
meals. The weather was very hot and the crowd so 
increased the heat that my head began to swim and 1 
finally fell in a faint on the floor.” 

The visit to Cardinal Richelieu took place on the 
25th of May, and a few days later, at the command of 
the Queen, the Prioress was taken in Laubardemont’s 
coach to Saint-Germain-en-Layc. Here she had a long 
conversation with Anne of Austria, who for more than 
an hour held the miraculous hand between her own 
royal fingers, “gazing in admiration at a thing which, 
until then, had never been seen, since the first begin- 
nings of the Church. She exclaimed, ‘How r can anyone 
disapprove of a thing so marvellous, a thing that inspires 
so much devotion? Those who decry and condemn this 
marvel are the enemies of the Church.’” 

A report of the marvel was brought to the King, who 
decided to come and see for himself. He looked atten- 
tively at the sacred names, then said, “ I never doubted 
the truth of this miracle ; but seeing it as 1 now see it, I 
find my faith strengthened.” Then lie sent for those of 
his courtiers who had shown themselves most sceptical 
as to the reality of the possession. 

“What do you say to that?” the King asked, showing 
them Sceur Jeanne’s hand. 

“But these people,” writes the Prioress, “would not 
give in. Moved by a principle of charity, I have never 
mentioned the names of these gentlemen.” 

The only embarrassing moment in what was other- 
wise a perfect day came when the Queen asked to be 
given a little piece of the sacred chemise, “in order that 
she might obtain from God, through the prayers of St. 
Joseph, a happy delivery.” (At this time Anne of 
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Austria was sid months pregnant with the future Louis 
XIV.) The Prioress had to answer that she did not think 
it was the will of God that a thing so precious should be 
cut in pieces. If Her Majesty absolutely commanded it, 
she was ready to leave her the whole chemise. However, 
she ventured to point out that, if the chemise were left 
in her possession, an infinite number of souls devoted to 
St. Joseph would derive great consolation from seeing 
with their own eyes a true relic of their patron saint. 
The Queen allowed herself to be persuaded, and the 
Prioress returned to Paris with her chemise intact. 

After that visit to Saint-Germain everything seemed 
a little flat — even a two-hour interview with the Arch- 
bishop of Sens, even crowds of thirty thousand, even a 
chat with the papal Nuncio, who said that “it was one 
of the finest things ever seen in the Church of God,” and 
that he simply couldn’t understand how “the Hugue- 
nots contrived to persist in their blindness after so 
sensible a proof of the verities they had opposed.” 

Soeur Jeanne and her companions left Paris on the 
20th of June and found the usual crowd^, prelates and 
very important persons awaiting them at every halt. At 
Lyon, which they reached fourteen days after their 
departure from Paris, they were visited by the Arch- 
bishop, Cardinal Alphonse de Richelieu, the Prime 
Minister’s elder brother. It had been intended by his 
parents that Alphonse should become a Knight of Malta. 
But all Knights of Malta had to be able to swim, and 
since Alphonse could never learn to swim, he had to be 
content with the family bishopric of Lu^on, which he 
soon resigned in order to become a Carthusian monk. 
After his brother’s accession to power, he was taken out 
of the Grande Chartreuse, made Archbishop first of 
Aix, then of Lyon, and given a Cardinal's hat. He had 
the reputation of an excellent prelate, but was subject 
to occasional fits of mental derangement. During these 
fits he would put on a crimson robe embroidered with 
gold thread and affirm that he was God the Father. 
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(This kind of thing seems to have riin in the family ; 
for there is a tradition, which may or may not be true, 
that his younger brother sometimes imagined himself 
to be a horse.) 

Cardinal Alphonse’s interest in the sacred names was 
intense to the point of being surgical. Could they be 
erased by natural means? He took a pair of scissors and 
began the experiment. “I took the liberty,” writes 
Soeur Jeanne, “of saying, ‘My lord, you are hurting 
me.’ ” The Cardinal then sent for his doctor and ordered 
him to shave the names off. “I objected and said, ‘My 
lord, I have no orders from my superiors to undergo 
these trials.’ My lord Cardinal asked me who these 
superiors might be.” The Prioress’s answer was a master 
stroke. Her superior of superiors was the Cardinal-Duke, 
Cardinal Alphonse's brother. The experiment was 
promptly called off - . 

Next morning, who should turn up but Father Surin. 
He had already been to Annecy and was on his way 
home. Afflicted by hysterical dumbness, which he attri- 
buted to the operations of the devil, Surin prayed for 
deliverance at the tomb of St. Francois de Sales — in 
vain. The Visitandines of Annecy possessed a large 
supply of dried blood, which the saint’s valet had col- 
lected over a long period of years, adding to his stock 
every time his master was bled by the barber-surgeon. 
The Abbess, Jeanne de Chantal, was so much distressed 
by Surin’s affliction that she gave him a clot of this 
dried blood to eat. For a moment he was able to speak, 
“Jesu Maria,” he cried ; but diat was all, and he could 
say no more. 

After some discussion and a consultation with the 
Jesuit fathers of Lyon, it was decided that Surin and his 
companion, Father Thomas, should turn back and 
accompany the Prioress to the goal of her pilgrimage. 
On the road to Grenoble something which Soeur Jeanne 
qualifies merely as “somewhat extraordinary” took 
place. Father Thomas intoned the Veni Creator , and im- 

x 
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mediately Father Surin responded. From that moment 
he was able (at least for some time) to speak without 
impediment. 

At Grenoble Surin made use of his new-found voice 
to preach a number of eloquent sermons or the unction 
of St. Joseph and the sacred names. There is something 
at once lamentable and sublime in the spectacle of this 
great lover of God passionately maintaining that evil 
had been good and falsehood, truth. Shouting from the 
pulpit, he spends the last resources of a sick body, a 
mind tottering on the brink of disintegration, in an 
effort to persuade his hearers of the rightness of a judicial 
murder, the otherworldliness of hysteria and the miracu- 
lousness of fraud. It was all done, of course, for the 
greater glory of God. But the subjective morality of 
intentions requires to be supplemented by the objective 
and utilitarian morality of results. One may mean well ; 
but if one acts in an unrealistic and inappropriate 
manner, the consequences can only be disastrous. By 
their credulity and their reluctance to think of human 
psychology in any but the old, dogmatic terms, men 
like Surin made it certain that the breach between tra- 
ditional religion and developing science should come to 
seem unbridgeable. Surin was a man of great ability, 
and therefore had no right to be as silly as, in this 
instance, he proved himself to be. That he made himself 
a martyr to his zeal cannot excuse the fact that this zeal 
was misdirected . 1 

At Annecy, which they reached a day or two after 
leaving Grenoble, they found that the fame of St. 
Joseph’s unction had preceded them. People came from 
as much as eight leagues away to see and smell. From 
morning till night Surin and Thomas were kept busy at 
the task of bringing the sacred chemise into contact 
with the objects brought for that purpose by the faithful 
— rosaries, crosses, medals, even bits of cotton and paper. 

1 “Superstition — Concupiscence,” says Pascal. And again; “A 
natural vice, like incredulity, and no less pernicious — superstition.” 
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The Prioress, meanwhile, was lodged in the Visitan- 
dine convent, whose Abbess was Mme. de Chantal. We 
turn to her autobiography, expecting to find that she 
has devoted at least as many pages to this saintly friend 
and disciple of St. Francois as she had given to Anne of 
Austria or the unspeakable Gaston d’Orleans. But we 
are disappointed. The only reference to St. Jeanne 
Chantal occurs in the following paragraph. 

“The places, where the unction was, became dirty. 
Madame de Chantal and her nuns laundered the linen 
on which the unction was, and the unctions retained 
their ordinary colour.” 

What were the reasons for this strange silence in 
regard to a person so remarkable as the founder of the 
Visitation? One can only speculate. Can it be that 
Mme. de Chantal was too perspicacious and that, when 
Soeur Jeanne embarked upon her celebrated impersona- 
tion of St. Teresa, she was not impressed? Saints tend to 
acquire a most embarrassing gift for looking through 
the petsona at the real self behind the mask, and it may 
be that poor Sister Jane suddenly found herself spiritu- 
ally naked before this formidably gentle old woman — 
naked and, all of a sudden, overpoweringly ashamed. 

At Briare, on the homeward road, the two Jesuits 
took leave of their companions. Soeur Jeanne was never 
again to see the man who had sacrificed himself in order 
to bring her back to sanirv. Surin and Thomas turned 
westward to Bordeaux , the others took the road to Paris, 
where Soeur Jeanne had a rendezvous with the Queen. 
She reached Saint-Germain j 1st in time. During the 
night of 4th September 1638 he labour pains began. 
The Blessed Virgin’s girdle, which had been brought 
from Notre-Dame du Puy. was fastened about the 
Queen’s waist and the Prioress’s chemise was spread 
over the royal abdomen. At eleven o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning Anne of Austria was safely delivered of the 
male child who, five years latei . was to become Louis 
XIV. “Thus it was,” wrote Surin, “that St. Joseph 
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demonstrated Bis mighty power, not only in securing 
for the Queen a happy delivery, but also in presenting 
France with a King incomparable in power and in 
greatness of mind, a King of rare discretion, of admirable 
prudence and of a godliness without previous example.” 

As soon as the Queen was out of all danger, Soeur 
Jeanne packed up her chemise and took the homeward 
road to Loudun. The doors of the convent opened, then 
closed behind her, forever. Her crowded hour of glorious 
life was over; but she could not immediately reconcile 
herself to the humdrum routine, which was henceforth 
to be her lot. A little before Christmas she fell ill with 
congestion of the lungs. Her life, according to her own 
account, was despaired of. “Our Lord,” she told her 
confessor, “has given me a great desire to go to heaven ; 
but He has also conveyed to me the knowledge that, if 
I were to remain on earth a while longer, I could do 
Him some service. And so, Reverend Father, if you 
will but apply the holy unction, I shall most assuredly 
be healed.” The miracle seemed so certain to occur, 
that Soeur Jeanne’s confessor as good as $pnt out invita- 
tions for the blessed occasion. On Chi istmas night “there 
assembled in our church an incredible multitude of 
people desirous of witnessing my recovery.” Persons of 
quality were accommodated with seats in a chamber 
adjoining the Prioress’s bedroom, into which they could 
look through a grating. “After nightfall, I being at the 
height of my sickness, Father Alange, a Jesuit, in full 
canonicals, including the chasuble, entered our room, 
bearing the holy unction. Drawing near to my bed, he 
placed the relic on my head and began to repeat the 
litanies of St. Joseph which he intended to say in their 
entirety. No sooner had he placed that holy deposit 
{depot) on my head than I felt myself entirely cured. 
However, I decided to say nothing until the good father 
had finished the litanies. Then I announced the fact 
and asked for my clothes.” 

Perhaps this second and all too punctual miracle 
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failed to make any very great impressidn on the public. 
In any case it was the last of its kind. 

Time passed. The Thirty Years’ War went on and 
on. Richelieu grew richer and richer, and the people 
more and mtore miserable. There were peasant revolts 
against high taxes, and bourgeois revolts (in which 
Pascal’s father participated) against the lowering of 
interest rates on government bonds. Among the Ursu- 
lines of Loudun life went on as usual. Every few weeks 
the Good Angel (who was still M. dc Beaufort, but in 
miniature, being now only three and a half feet high 
and not more than sixteen years old) renewed the fading 
names on the Prioress’s left hand. Enclosed now in a 
handsome reliquary, her chemist , with the unction of 
St. Joseph, had taken its place among the convent’s 
most precious and most efficacious relics. 

At the end of 1642 Richelieu died and was followed 
to the grave, a few months later, by Louis XIII. On 
behalf of the five-year-old King, Anne of Austria and 
her lover, Cardinal Mazarin, ineptly ruled the country. 

In 1644 Soeur Jeanne began to write her memoirs and 
acquired a new Jesuit director, Father Saint-Jure, to 
whom she sent her own, and Surin’s still unfinished, work 
on the devils. Saint-Jure lent the manuscripts to the 
Bishop of Evreux, and the Bishop, who was in charge 
of the demoniacs of Louviers, proceeded to direct this 
new and, if possible, even more revolting orgy of mad- 
ness and malice along the lines laid down at Loudun. 
*T think,” Laubardcmont wrote to the Prioress, “I 
think that your correspondence with Father Saint-Jure 
has been of great service in this present affair.” 

Less successful than the Louviers affair was the pos- 
session organized by M. Barre at Chinon. At first all 
seemed to be going well. A host of young women, in- 
cluding some belonging to the best families of the town, 
succumbed to the psychological infection. Blasphemy, 
convulsions, denunciations, obscenity — everything was 
in order. Unfortunately, one of the demoniac girls, 
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called Beloquin} had a grudge against M. Giloire, a 
local priest. Going to church early one morning, she 
poured a bottleful of chicken’s blood on the high altar, 
then announced, during M. Barre’s exorcism, that it 
was her own, shed at midnight, while M? Giloire was 
violating her. Barre, of course, believed every word of 
it and began to question the other girls’ devils, with a 
view to collecting more incriminating evidence against 
his colleague. But the woman, from whom Beloquin 
had bought the chicken, confided her suspicions to a 
magistrate. The Lieutenant Criminel started an investiga- 
tion. Barre was indignant and Beloquin counter-attacked 
with excruciating pains in the hypochondries, magically 
induced, so her devils declared, by M. Giloire. Un- 
impressed, the Lieutenant Criminel called more witnesses. 
To escape from him, Beloquin fled to Tours, whose 
Archbishop was notoriously in favour of possessions. 
But the Archbishop was out of town and his place had 
been taken by an unsympathetic Coadjutor. He listened 
to Beloquin's stories, then called in two midwives, who 
discovered that the pains, though real enough, were 
due to the presence in the uterus of a small pewter 
cannon ball. Cross-examined, the girl admitted that she 
had put it there herself. After which poor M. Barre was 
deprived of all his benefices and banished from the 
archidiocese of Touraine. He ended his days obscurely, 
as a pensioner in a monastery at Le Mans. 

At Loudun, in the meantime, the devils had been 
tolerably quiet. On one memorable occasion, it is true, 
“I saw before me the forms of two exceedingly horrible 
men, and smelt a great stink. Each of these men carried 
rods ; they seized me, took off my clothes, tied me to the 
bed post and birched me for the space of half an hour 
or more.” Fortunately, as her chemise had been pulled 
up over her head, the Prioress did not see herself naked. 
And when the two stinking personages pulled it down 
again and untied her, she “did not notice that anything 
occurred which was contrary to modesty.” There were 
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some subsequent assaults from the same quarter ; but in 
the main the miracles recorded by Soeur Jeanne dining 
the next twenty years were celestial in origin. For ex- 
ample, her heart was split in two and marked, inwardly 
and invisibly, with the instruments of the Passion. On 
several occasions the souls of departed sisters appeared 
and spoke of purgatory. And at the time, of course, the 
sacred names were being exhibited through the parlour 
grating to visitors of quality, some devout, others merely 
curious or downright sceptical. At every renewal of the 
names, and frequently betweenwhiles, the Angel ap- 
peared and gave a prodigious amount of good advice, 
which was passed on, in interminable letters, to her 
director. He also gave advice to third parties —to gentle- 
men involved in lawsuits, to anxious mothers who 
wanted to know whether it would be belter to marry 
off' their daughters, rather disadvantageously, now, or 
to hang on in the hope of a better match presenting 
itself before it was too late for anything but the convent. 

In 1 6 j.8 the Thirty Years’ War came to an end. The 
power of the Habsburgs was broken and a third of the 
inhabitants of Germany had been liquidated. Europe 
was now ready for the antics of the Grand Monarque. 
and French hegemony. It was a triumph. But meanwhile 
there was an interlude of anarchy, Fronde succeeded 
Fronde. Mazarin exiled himself and returned to power; 
retired once more and reappeared ; then vanished 
for ever from the scei: 

At about the same time, obscure and out of favour, 
Laubardemont died. His only son had turned highway- 
man and been killed. His last surviving daughter had 
been obliged to take the veil and was now an Ursuline 
at Loudun, under her father’s old protegee. 

In January 1656 the first of the Provincial Letters was 
published, and four months later occurred the great 
Jansenist miracle— the healing of Pascal’s niece’s eye by 
the Holy Thorn preserved at Port-Royal. 

A year later Saint-Jure died, and the Prioress had 
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nobody to write to except other nuns and poor Father 
Surin, who was still too ill to reply. What was her joy 
when, at the beginning of 1658, she received a letter in 
Surin’s hand — the first in more than twenty years. 
“How admirable,” she wrote to her friend Mme. du 
Houx, now a nun of the Visitation at Rennes, “how 
admirable is the leading of God, who having deprived 
me of Father Saint-Jurc, now brings the dear Father of 
my soul into the condition of being able to write to me ! 
Only a few days before receiving his letter, I had written 
to him at length about the state of my soul.” 

She went on writing about the state of her soul — to 
Surin, to Mme. du Houx, to anyone who was ready to 
read and reply. If they were ever published, the Prioress’s 
surviving letters would fill several volumes. And how 
many more must have been lost! Soeur Jeanne, it is 
evident, was still under the impression that the “inner 
life” is a life of constant self-analysis in public. But in 
fact, of course, the inner life begins where the analysable 
self leaves off. The soul that goes on talking about its 
states thereby prevents itself from knowing its divine 
Ground. “It was not from want of will that I have re- 
frained from writing to you, for truly I wish you all 
good; but because it seemed to me that enough has 
been said to etFccl all that is needed, and that what is 
wanting (if anything be wanting) is not writing or 
speaking — whereof ordinarily there is more than enough 
- but silence and work.” These words were addressed 
by St. John of the Cross to a group of nuns, who had 
complained that he did not answer the letters in which 
they had so minutely catalogued their mental states. 
But “speaking distracts; silence and work collect the 
thoughts and strengthen the spirit.” Nothing, alas, 
could silence the Prioress. She was as copious as Mme. 
dc Sevignc ; but the gossip was exclusively about herself. 

In 1660, with the Restoration, the two British tourists, 
who had seen Soeur Jeanne in all her diabolic glory, at 
last came into their own. Tom Killigrew was made a 
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Groom of the Bedchamber and licensed to build a 
theatre, where he might put on plays without sub- 
mitting them to censorship. As for John Maitland, who 
had been taken prisoner at Worcester and had spent 
nine years in* confinement — he now became Secretary 
of State and the new King’s prime favourite. 

The Prioress, meanwhile, was feeling her age. She 
was ailing, and her double role of walking relic and 
verger, of sacred object and loquacious guide, fatigued 
her now beyond endurance. In 1662 the sacred names 
were renewed for the last time ; thenceforward there was 
nothing for the devout or the curious to see. But though 
the miracles had ceased, the spiritual pretension re- 
mained as great as ever. “1 propose,” Surin wrote to 
her in one of his letters, “to speak to you of the prime 
necessity, of the very basis of grace — I mean humility. 
Let me beg you, then, to act in such a way that this holy 
humility may become the true and solid foundation of 
your soul. These things of which we speak in our letters 
— things, very often, of a sublime and lofty nature — 
must in no w'isebe permitted to compromise that virtue.” 
In spite of his credulity, in spite of his overestimation of 
the merely miraculous, Surin understood his corre- 
spondent only too well, Soeur Jeanne belonged to what, 
at that particular moment of history, was evidently a 
very common subspecies of bovarists. Just how common, 
we may infer from a note in Pascal’s Pfnsee r. In St. 
Teresa, he writes, “w*.at pleases God is her profound 
humility in revelations, what pleases men is the know- 
ledge revealed to her. And so w< work ourselves to death 
trying to imitate her words, im rgining that therebv we 
are imitating her slate of being. We neither love the 
virtue which God loves, nor do we try to bring ourselves 
into the state of being which God loves.” 

With part of her mind Soeur Jeanne was probably 
convinced that she actually was the heroine of her own 
comedy. With another she mu.. 1 , have been even more 
certain of the contrary. Mme. du Houx, who, on more 
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than one occasit^n, spent long months at Loudun,wasof 
opinion that her poor friend was living almost all the 
time in illusion. 

Did that illusion persist to the very end? Or did Soeur 
Jeanne at least succeed in dying, not aj the heroine 
before the footlights, but as herself behind the scenes? 
It was absurd, this backstage self of hers, it was pathetic ; 
but if she would but acknowledge the fact, if she would 
only cease to impersonate the authoress of the Interior 
Castle , all might still be well. So long as she insisted on 
pretending to be someone else, there was no chance; 
but if she humbly confessed to being herself, then per- 
haps she might discover that, in reality, she had always 
been Someone Else. 

After her death, which came in January 1665, the 
Prioress’s comedy was transformed by the surviving 
members of the Community into the broadest of farces. 
The corpse was decapitated and Sceur Jeanne’s head 
took its place, in a silver-gilt box with crystal windows, 
beside the sacred chemise. A provincial artist was com- 
missioned to paint an enormous picture ofjthc expulsion 
of Behemoth. At the centre of the composition the 
Prioress was shown kneeling in ecstasy before Father 
Surin, who was assisted by Father Tranquille and a 
Carmelite. In the middle distance sat Gaston d’Orleans 
and his Duchess, majestically looking on. Behind them, 
at a window, could be seen the faces of spectators of less 
exalted rank. Surrounded by a gloria and accompanied 
by cherubim, St. Joseph hovered overhead. In his right 
hand he held three thunderbolts, to be hurled at the 
black host of imps and demons that issued from between 
the demoniac’s parted lips. 

For more than eighty years this picture hung in the 
Ursulines’ chapel and was an object of popular devotion. 
But in 1750 a visiting bishop of Poitiers ordered its 
removal. Torn between institutional patriotism and the 
duty to obey, the good sisters compromised by hanging 
a second, yet larger painting over the first. The Prioress 
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might be in eclipse, but she was still ther$. Not, however, 
for very long. The convent fell on evil days and in 1772 
was suppressed. The picture was entrusted to a canon 
of Sainte-Croix, the chemise and the mummified head 
were sent, in all probability, to some other, more 
fortunate nunnery of the order. All three have now 
disappeared. 



CHAPTER XI 


W E participate in a tragedy ; at a comedy wo only 
look. The tragic author feels himself into his 
personages ; and so, from the other side, does the reader 
or listener. But in pure comedy there is no identification 
between creator and literary creature, between specta- 
tor and spectacle. The author looks, judges and records, 
from the outside; and from the outside his audience 
observes what he has recorded, judges as he has judged 
and, if the comedy is good enough, laughs. Pure comedy 
cannot be kept up for very long. That is why so many 
of the greatest comic writers have adopted the impure 
form, in which there is a constant transition from out- 
wardness to inwardness, and back again. At one moment 
we merely see and judge and laugh; the next, we are 
made to sympathize and even to identify ourselves with 
one who, a few seconds before, was merely an object. 
Every figure of fun is potentially an Amici or a Bash- 
kirtseff; and every tormented author of confessions or 
an intimate journal can be seen, if we so desire, as a 
figure of fun. 

Jeanne des Anges was one of those unfortunate human 
beings who consistently invite the outward approach, 
the purely comic treatment. And this in spite of the fact 
that she wrote confessions, which were intended to evoke 
the reader’s heartfelt sympathy with her very consider- 
able sufferings. That we can read these confessions and 
still think of the poor Prioress as a comic figure is due 
to the fact that she was supremely an actress ; and that, 
as an actress, she was almost always external even to 
herself. The “I” who does her confessing is sometimes 
a pastiche of St. Augustine, sometimes the queen of the 
demoniacs, sometimes the second St. Teresa — and 
sometimes, giving the whole show away, a shrewd and 
324 
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momentarily sincere young woman, y/ho knows pre- 
cisely who she is and how she is related to these other, 
more romantic personages. Without, of course, desiring 
to turn herself into a figure of fun, Soeur Jeanne employs 
all the devises of the comic writer — the sudden shift 
from mask to absurd face ; the emphasis, the excessive 
protestations ; the pious verbiage that so naively ration- 
alizes some all too human wish below the surface. 

Moreover, Socur Jeanne wrote her confessions without 
reflecting that her readers might have other sources of 
information about the facts therein recorded. Thus, 
from the official record of the counts upon which 
Grandier was condemned, we know that the Prioress 
and several other nuns were overpowered by remorse 
at what they had done and tried to withdraw a testi- 
mony which they knew, even in the paroxysms of 
hysteria, to be completely false. Socur Jeanne’s auto- 
biography abounds in the conventional avowals of vanity, 
of pride, of lukewarmness. But of her greatest offence — 
the systematic lying w'hicli had brought an innocent 
man to the question and the flames — she makes no 
mention. Nor does she ever refer to the only creditable 
episode in the whole hideous story — her repentance and 
the public confession of her guilt. On second thoughts 
she preferred to accept the cynical assurances of Lau- 
bardemont and the Capuchins : her contrition was a 
trick of the devils, her lies were gospel truth. Any 
account of this episode, even the most favourable, 
would inevitably have spoiled her portrait of the 
authoress as a victim of the devil, miraculously rescued 
by God. Suppressing the strange and tragic facts, she 
chose to identify herself with an essentially bookish 
fiction. This sort of thing is the very stuff of comedy. 

In the course of his life Jean- Joseph Surin thought, 
wrote and did many foolish, ill-judged and even gro- 
tesque things. But for anyone who has read his letters 
and his memoirs he must always remain an essentially 
tragic figure, in whose sufferings (however odd and 
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however, in a certain sense, well-deserved) we always 
participate. We know him as he knew himself — from 
inside and without disguise. The “I” who does his 
confessing is always Jean-Joseph, never someone else, 
more romantic, never, as with the poor -Prioress, that 
other, spectacular personage, who invariably ends by 
letting the cat out of the bag and so transforming 
the would-be sublime into the comic, the downright 
farcical. 

The beginnings of Surin’s long tragedy have already 
been described. An iron will, directed by the highest 
ideal of spiritual perfection and by erroneous notions as 
to the relations between Absolute and relative, between 
God and nature, had overdriven a weak constitution, a 
temperament in unstable equilibrium. He was a sick 
man even before he came to Loudun. There, though he 
tried to mitigate the Manichaean excesses of the other 
exorcists, he became the victim of a too close and 
intense preoccupation with the idea and the apparent 
fact of radical Evil. The devils derived their strength 
from the very violence of the campaign which was 
waged against them. Strength in the nuns, and strength 
in their exorcists. Under the influence of an organized 
obsession with evil, the normally latent tendencies 
(tendencies to licence and blasphemy, to which, by 
induction, a strict religious discipline always gives rise) 
came rushing to the surface. Lactance and Tranquille 
died in convulsions, “hand and foot in Belial's gripe.” 
Surin underwent the same self-inflicted ordeal, but 
survived. 

While working at Loudun, Surin found time, between 
the exorcisms and his own seizures, to write many letters. 
But except to his indiscreet friend. Father d’Attichy, he 
made no confidences. Meditation, mortification, purity 
of heart — these are the ordinary themes of his letters. 
The deviL and his own trials are scarcely mentioned. 

“In regard to your mental prayer,” he writes to one 
of his cloistered correspondents, “ I do not take it as a 
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bad sign that you should be unable, as, you tell me, to 
keep your mind fixed on some particular subject, which 
you have prepared in advance. I advise you not to pin 
yourself down to any specific topic, but to go to your 
prayers with the same freedom of heart, with which, in 
the past, you used to go to Mother d’Arrcrac’s room, to 
talk with her and help her to pass the time. To these 
meetings you did not bring an agenda of carefully 
studied subjects for discussion ; for that would have put 
an end to the pleasure of your conversation. You went 
to her with a general disposition to foment and cultivate 
your friendship. Go to God in the same way.” 

“Love the dear God,” he writes to another of his 
friends, “and permit Him to do as He likes. Where He 
works, the soul should give up its own coarse way of 
acting. Do this, and remain exposed to the will of Love, 
and to its power. Lay aside your busy practices, which 
are mingled with many imperfections that need to be 
purified.” 

And what is this divine Love, to whose will and power 
the soul is required to expose itself? “Love’s work is to 
ravage, to destroy, to abolish, and then to make new, 
to set up again, to resuscitate. It is marvellously terrible 
and marvellously sweet ; and the more terrible, the more 
desirable, the more attractive. To this Love we must 
resolutely give ourselves. 1 shall not be happy until I 
have seen it triumph over you, to the point of con- 
suming and annihilating you.” 

In Surin’s case the process of annihilation was only 
just beginning. During the grea-er part of 1637 and the 
first months of 163b he was a sk.k man, but a sick man 
with intervals of health. His malady consisted of a scries 
of departures from a state that was still tolerably normal. 

“This obsession,” lie wrote twenty-five years later in 
La Science Experimentale des chases dc V autre vie , 1 “was ac- 

1 For the only complete and authentic text of the autobiographica 
sections of this work, consult Vol. II of Lettres Spirituelles du P. Jean - 
Joseph Surin , edited by Michel and Cavall6ra (Toulouse, ig-i8). 
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companied by extraordinary mental vigour and cheerful- 
ness, which helped him to bear this burden not merely 
with patience, but with contentment.” True, sustained 
concentration was already out of the question ; he could 
not study. But he could make use of the fruits of earlier 
studies in astonishing improvisations. Inhibited, not 
knowing what he was going to say, or whether he would 
be able to open his mouth, he would climb up into the 
pulpit with the feelings of a condemned criminal 
mounting the scaffold. Then, suddenly he would feel 
“a dilatation of the interior sense and the heat of so 
strong a grace that he would discharge his heart like a 
trumpet, with a mighty power of voice and thought, as 
if he had been another man. ... A pipe had been 
opened, disgorging into his mind an abundance of 
strength and knowledge.” 

Then came a sudden change. The pipe was stopped ; 
the torrent of inspiration dried up. The sickness took a 
new form, and was no longer the spasmodic obsession 
of a relatively normal soul in touch with its God, but a 
total deprivation of light, accompanied by a diminution 
and degradation of the whole man into something less 
than himself. In a series of letters, written for the most 
part in 1638. and addressed to a nun who had passed 
through experiences similar to his own, Surin describes 
the first beginnings of that new phase of his malady. 

In part, at least, his sufferings were physical. There 
were days and weeks when a low, but almost unremitting, 
fever kept him in a state of extreme weakness. At other 
times he suffered from a kind of partial paralysis. He 
still had some control over his limbs ; but every move- 
ment cost him an enormous effort and was often accom- 
panied by pain. The smallest actions were torturing 
ordeals, and every task, the most trifling and ordinary, 
was a labour of Hercules. It would lake him two or 
three hours to unfasten the hooks on his cassock. As for 
completely undressing, it was a physical impossibility. 
For nearly twenty years, Surin slept in his clothes. Once 
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a week, however, it was necessary (if he was to remain 
free of vermin, “for which I had a great aversion”) to 
change his shirt. “I suffered so enormously from this 
change of linen that Sometimes I would spend almost 
the whole o£ the night from Saturday to Sunday in 
taking off the soiled shirt and putting on the clean one. 
Such was the pain involved that, if ever I seemed to 
find some gleam of happiness, it was always before 
Thursday, whereas from Thursday onward I suffered 
the greatest anguish, thinking of my change of shirt; for 
this was a torture from which, if I could have had my 
choice, I would have ransomed myself by almost any 
other kind of suffering.” 

Eating was almost as bad as dressing and undressing. 
Shirts were changed only once a week. But these 
Sisyphean cuttings of meat, these raisings of forks to 
mouth, these laborious graspings and tiltings of the 
glass, were daily ordeals, all the more unbearable be- 
cause of a total lack of appetite and the diner’s know- 
ledge that he would probably throw up everything he 
had eaten or, if he did not, would suffer from ex- 
cruciating indigestion. 

The doctors did their best for him. He was bled, he 
was purged, he w'as made to take warm baths. Nothing 
did any good. The symptoms were physical, no doubt: 
but their cause was to be sought, not in the patient’s 
corrupted blood and peccant humours, but in his mind. 

That mind had cca;,od to be possessed. The struggle 
was no longer between Leviathan and a soul that, in 
spite of him, was tranquilly conscious of the presence of 
God. It was between a certain notion of God and a 
certain notion of nature, with Surin’s divided spirit 
fighting on both sides and getting the worst of every 
encounter. 

That the infinite must include the finite and must 
therefore be totally present at every point of space, 
every instant of time, seems sufficiently evident. To 
avoid this obvious conclusion and to escape its practical 

Y 
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consequences, the older and more rigorous Christian 
thinkers expended all their ingenuity, the severer 
Christian moralists all their persuasions and coercions. 

This is a fallen world, proclaimed the thinkers, and 
nature, human and subhuman, is radically corrupt. 
Therefore, said the moralists, nature must be fought 
on every front — suppressed within, ignored and de- 
preciated without. 

But it is only through the datum of nature that we 
can hope to receive the donum of Grace. It is only by 
accepting the given, as it is given, that we may qualify 
for the Gift. It is only through the facts that we can 
come to the primordial Fact. “Do not hunt after the 
truth,” advises one of the Zen masters, “only cease to 
cherish opinions.” And the Christian mystics say sub- 
stantially the same thing — with this difference, how- 
ever, that they have to make an exception in favour 
of the opinions known as dogmas, articles of faith, pious 
traditions and the like. But at best these are but sign- 
posts; and if we “take the pointing finger for the 
Moon,” we shall certainly go astray. Tly* Fact must be 
approached through the facts; it cannot be known by 
means of words, or by means of phantasies inspired by 
words. The heavenly kingdom can be made to come 
on earth’, it cannot be made to come in our imagination 
or in our discursive reasonings. And it cannot come 
even on earth, so long as we persist in living, not on the 
earth as it is actually given, but as it appears to an ego 
obsessed by the idea of separateness, by cravings and 
abhorrences, by compensatory phantasies and by ready- 
made propositions about the nature of things. Our 
kingdom must go before God’s can come. There must 
be a mortification, not of nature, but of our fatal ten- 
dency to set up something of our own contriving in the 
place of nature. We have to get rid of our catalogue of 
likes and dislikes, of the verbal patterns to which we 
expect reality to conform, of the fancies into which we 
retire, when the facts do not come up to our expectation. 
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This is the “holy indifference” of St. Fjangois de Sales ; 
this is de Caussade’s “abandonment,” the conscious 
willing, moment by moment, of what actually happens ; 
this is that “refusal to prefer” which, in Zen phrase- 
ology, is the.mark of the Perfect Way. 

On authority and because of certain experiences of 
his own, Surin believed that God could be known 
directly, in a transfiguring union of the soul with the 
divine Ground of its own and the world's being. But he 
also cherished the opinion that, because of our first 
parents’ sin, nature is totally depraved, and that this 
depravity sets a great gulf between the Creator and the 
creature. Given these notions about God and the uni- 
verse (notions idolatrously regarded as interchangeable 
with facts and the primordial Fact), Surin felt that it 
was only logical to attempt the eradication from his 
mind-body of every element of nature that could be 
uprooted without actually causing death. In his old age 
he recognized that he had made a mistake. “For it must 
be remarked that, several years before he went to 
Loudun, the Father” (Surin is writing of himself in 
the third person) “had held himself exceedingly tight 
( s' Hail exlrememcnt vm : ) for reasons of mortification, and 
in an effort to remain unceasingly in the presence of 
God ; and though there was in this some commendable 
zeal, there were also great excesses in the reserve and 
constraint of his mind For this reason he was in a con- 
dition of cramped contraction (retrecissement) , which was 
assuredly blameworthy, though well meant.” Because 
he cherished the opinion that the infinite is somehow' 
outside the finite, that God is in some way opposed to 
His creation, Surin had tried to mortify, not his egotistic 
attitude towards nature, not the fancies and notions 
which he had set up in the place of nature, but nature 
itself, the given facts of embodied existence among 
human beings on this particular planet. 

“Hate nature,” is his advice, “and let it suffer the 
humiliations God wills for it.” Nature has been “con- 
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demned and sentenced to death,” and the sentence is 
just ; that is why we must “ allow God to flay and crucify 
us at His pleasure.” That it was His pleasure, Surin 
knew by the bitterest experience. (Cherishing the opinion 
of nature’s total depravity, he had transformed the 
world-weariness, which is so common a symptom of 
neurosis, into a loathing for his own humanity, an 
abhorrence for his environment — a loathing and an 
abhorrence all the more intense because he still had 
cravings, because creatures, though disgusting, were 
still a source of temptation. In one of his letters he states 
that, for some days past, he has had some business to 
transact. To his sick nature the occupation brings a 
certain relief. He feels a little less miserable, until the 
moment comes when he realizes that the improvement 
was due to the fact that “ every moment had been filled 
with infidelities.” His misery returns, aggravated by a 
sense of guilt, a conviction of sin. He feels a chronic 
remorse. But it is a remorse which does not spur him 
to action; for he finds himself incapable of action, in- 
capable even of confession, so that he has to “swallow 
his sins like water, to feed on them as though on bread.” 
He lives in a paralysis of the will and the faculties, but 
not of the sensibilities. For though he cannot do any- 
thing, he can still suffer. “The more one is stripped, the 
more acutely does one feel the blows.” He is in “the 
void of death.” But this void is more than a mere ab- 
sence; it is nothingness with a vengeance, “hideous and 
horrible, it is an abyss, where there can be no help or 
relief from any creature,” and where the Creator is a 
tormentor, for whom the victim can feel only hatred. 
The new Master demands to reign alone ; that is why 
He is making His servant’s life utterly unlivable ; that is 
why nature has been hunted down to its last retreat 
and is being slowly tortured to death. Nothing remains 
of the personality but its most repulsive elements. Surin 
can no longer think, or study, or pray, or do good works, 
or lift up his heart to his Maker in love and gratitude ; 
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but “the sensual and animal side of his nature” is still 
alive and “plunged in crime and abomination.” And 
so are the criminally frivolous cravings for diversion, so 
are pride and self-love and ambition. Annihilated from 
within by neurosis and his rigorist opinions, he resolves 
to accelerate the destruction of nature by mortifying 
himself from without. There are still certain occupations 
that bring him a little relief from his miseries. He gives 
them up ; for it is necessary, he feels, to “join outward 
emptiness to inward emptiness.” By this means the very 
hope of external support will be removed, and nature 
will be left, utterly defenceless, to the mercy of God. 
Meanwhile the doctors have ordered him to eat plenty 
of meat; but he cannot bring himself to obey. God has 
sent him this sickness as a means of puxgation. If he 
tries to get well prematurely, he will be thwarting the 
divine will. 

Health is rejected, business and recreation are re- 
jected. But there are still those flashy products of his 
talents and learning — the sermons, the theological 
treatises, the homilies, the devotional poems, at which 
he has worked so hard and of which he is still so 
wickedly vain. After long and torturing indecision, he 
feels a strong impulse to destroy everything he has ever 
written. The manuscripts of several books, together with 
many other papers, are torn up and burned. He is now 
“despoiled of everything and abandoned stark naked 
to his sufferings.” He is “ in the hands of the Workman 
who (1 assure you) presses on with His work forcing me 
to travel by hard roads, which my nature revolts against 
taking.” 

A few months later the road had become so hard 
that Surin was physically and mentally incapable of 
describing it. From 1639 to *657 there is a great gap in 
his correspondence, a total blank. During all this time 
he suffered from a kind of pathological illiteracy, and 
was incapable either of w'riting or reading. At moments 
it was difficult for him even to speak. He was in solitary 
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confinement, cut off from all communication with the 
outside world. Exile from humanity was bad enough; 
but it was as nothing to that exijp from God to which 
he was now condemned. Not long after his return from 
Annecy, Surin came to be convinced (and the con- 
viction endured for many years) that he was already 
damned. Nothing now remained for him but to wait, 
in utter despair, for a death which was predestined to 
be the passage from hell on earth to an infinitely more 
terrible hell in hell. 

His confessor and his superiors assured him that God’s 
mercy is boundless and that, so long as there is life, there 
can be no certainty of damnation. One learned theo- 
logian proved the point by syllogisms; another came to 
the infirmary loaded with folios and proved it by the 
authority of the Doctors of the Church. It was all in 
vain. Surin knew that he was lost and that the devils, 
over whom he had so recently triumphed, were glee- 
fully preparing a place lor him among the everlasting 
fires. Men might talk as they liked; but facts and his 
own deeds spoke louder than any words. Everything 
that happened, everything he felt and was inspired to 
do, confirmed him in his conviction. If he sat near the 
fire, a burning ember (the symbol of eternal damnation) 
was sure to jump out at him. If he entered a church, 
it was always at the moment when some phrase about 
God’s justice, some denunciation of the wicked, was 
read or sung — for him. If he listened to a sermon, he 
would invariably hear the preacher affirm that there 
was a lost soul in the congregation — it was his. Once, 
when he had gone to pray at the bedside of a dying 
brother, the conviction came to him that, like Urbain 
Grandier, he was a sorcerer and had the power to 
command devils to enter the bodies of innocent persons. 
And that was what he was doing now — putting a spell 
upon the dying man. Ordering Leviathan, the demon 
of pride, to enter into him. Summoning Isacaaron, the 
demon of lust, Balaam, the spirit of buffoonery, 
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Behemoth, the lord of all blasphemies. A man was 
standing on the brink of eternity, ready to take the last, 
decisive step. If, wlieij he took that step, his soul were 
full of love and faith, all would go well with him. If 
not . . . Surki could actually smell the sulphur, could 
hear the howling and the gnashing of teeth — and yet, 
against his will.(or was he doing it voluntarily?) he kept 
calling on the devils, he kept hoping that they would 
show themselves. All at once the sick man stirred un- 
easily in his bed and began to talk — not as he had done 
before, of resignation to God's will, not of Christ and 
Mary, not of the divine mercy and the joys of paradise, 
but incoherently of the flapping of black wings, of 
assailing doubts and unspeakable terrors. With an over- 
powering sense of horror, Surin realized that it was 
perfectly true : he was a sorcerer. 

To these external and inferential proofs of his damna- 
tion were added the inward assurances inspired in his 
mind by some alien and evidently supernatural power. 
‘He who speaks of God," he wrote, “speaks of a sea 
of rigours and (if I dare say it) of severities, passing all 
measure.” In those long hours of helplessness, while he 
lay pinned to his bed by a paralysis of the will, an 
alternate collapse and cramping of the muscles, he 
received “impressions of God’s fury so great that there 
is no pain in the world to compare with it.” Year 
followed year, and on' kind of suffering was succeeded 
by another; but the sense of God’s enmity never 
wavered within him. He knew it intellectually; he felt 
it as an enormous weight, pressing upon him — the 
weight of divine judgment. Et pondus ejusferre non potui. 
He could not bear it, and yet there it always was. 

To reinforce this felt conviction, there were repeated 
visions — so vivid, so substantial, that he was hard put 
to it to decide whether he had seen them with the eyes 
of the mind or with those of the body. They were visions, 
for the most part, of Christ. Not of Christ the Redeemer, 
but of Christ the Judge. Not of Christ teaching or 
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Christ suffering,, but of Christ on the Last Day, Christ 
as the unrepentant sinner sees Him at the moment of 
death, Christ as He appears to tlj.e damned souls in the 
pit of hell, Christ wearing “an insupportable look” of 
anger, of abhorrence, of vengeful hatred. Sometimes 
Surin saw Him as an armed man in a scarlet cloak. 
Sometimes, floating in the air at the height of a pike, 
the vision would stand guard at church doors, forbidding 
the sinner to enter. Sometimes, as a visible and tangible 
something, Christ seemed 10 radiate from the Sacra- 
ment and was experienced by the sick man as a current 
of loathing so powerful that, on one occasion, it actually 
knocked him off a ladder, from which he was watching 
a religious procession. (At other times — such is the 
intensity of the doubt which honest faith creates, by 
induction, in the mind of the believer — he knew for a 
certainty that Calvin was right and that Christ was not 
really present in the Sacrament. The dilemma admitted 
of no passage between its horns. When he knew, by 
direct experience, that Christ was in the consecrated 
wafer, lie knew, by direct experience, tha^ Christ had 
damned him. But he was no less certainly damned 
when he knew with the heretics that the doctrine of the 
real presence was untrue.) 

Surin's visions were not of Christ alone. Sometimes 
he saw the Blessed Virgin, frowning at him with an 
expression ofdisgust and indignation. Raising her hand, 
she w'ould discharge a bolt of avenging lightning, and 
his whole being, mental and physical, would feel the 
pain of it. Sometimes other saints rose up before him, 
each with his “insupportable look” and thunderbolt. 
Surin w'ould see them in his dreams and w r ake up with 
a start and in agony, as the lightning struck him. The 
most unlikely saints made their appearance. One night, 
for example, he was transfixed by a bolt from the hand 
of “St. Edward, King of England.” Was this Edward 
the Martyr? Or can it have been poor Edward the 
Confessor? In any case, St. Edward displayed a 
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“horrible anger against me; and I arp convinced that 
this [throwing of thunderbolts by saints] is what 
happens in hell.” , 

At the beginning of his long exile from heaven and 
the world of men, Surin was still capable, at least on 
his good days, of trying to re-establish contact with his 
surroundings. I was always running after my superiors 
and the other Jesuits in order to poui into their ears an 
account of what was going on in my soul.” In vain. 
(One of the chief horrors of mental derangement, as of 
extreme physical disability, consists in the fact that 
“between us and you there is a great gulf fixed.” The 
state of the catatonic, for example, is incommensurable 
with the state of the normal man or woman. The uni- 
verse inhabited by the paralysed is radically different 
from the world known to those who have the full use 
of their bodies. Love may build a bridge, but cannot 
abolish the gulf ; and where there is no love, there is 
not even a bridge.) Surin ran after his superiors and his 
colleagues; but they understood nothing of what he 
told them ; they did not even wish to sympathize. “ I 
recognized the truth of what St. Teresa said: that 
there is no pain more unbearable than that of falling 
into the hands of a confessor who is too prudent.” 
Impatiently, they moved away from him. He caught 
them by the sleeve and tried, yet again, to explain 
what was happening to him. It was all so simple, 
so obvious, so unutterably terrible ! They smiled con- 
temptuously and tapped their foreheads. The man 
was mad and, what was more, he had brought his 
madness on himself. God, they assured him, was pun- 
ishing him for his pride and his singularity — for wanting 
to be more spiritual than other people, for imagining 
that he could go to perfection by some eccentric., un- 
Jcsuit road of his own choosing. Surin protested against 
their judgment. “That natural common sense, on which 
our faith is built, fortifies us so strongly against the ob- 
jects of the other life that, so soon as a man asserts that 
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he is damned, ofhcr people treat the idea as though it 
were an expression of madness.” But the follies of the 
melancholy and the hypochondriacal are of quite 
another kind — to imagine, for example, that “one is a 
jug, or a cardinal”, or (if one is actually a cardinal, 
like Alphonse de Richelieu) that one is God the Father. 
To believe that one is damned, Surin insisted, was never 
a sign of madness ; and to prove his point, he cited the 
cases of Henry Suso, of St. Ignatius, of Blosius. of St. 
Teresa, of St. John of the Cress. At one time; or another 
all of these had believed themselves to be damned ; and 
all of them had been both sane and eminently holy. 
But the prudent ones cither refused to listen, or if they 
did hear him out (with what an undisguised impatience ! ) 
were not convinced. 

Their altitude deepened Surin’s already enormous 
misery and drove him yet further along the road to 
despair. On the 17th of May 1645, at the little Jcsuii 
house at Saint-Macaire, near Bordeaux, he tried to 
commit suicide. All the preceding night he had wrestled 
with the temptation to self-murder and most of the 
morning was spent in prayer before the ifoly Sacra- 
ment. “A little before dinner time he went up to his 
room. Entering it, he saw that the window was open, 
went to it and, after looking down at the precipice 
which had inspired this mad instinct in his mind [the 
house, was built on a rocky eminence above the. river] 
withdrew into the middle of the room, still facing the 
window. There he lost all consciousness and suddenly, 
as if he had been asleep, without any knowledge of 
what he was doing, he was hurled out of the window.” 
The body fell, bounced on a projection of the rock and 
came to rest at the water’s edge. The thigh bone was 
broken; but there were no internal injuries. Prompted 
by his inveterate passion for the miraculous, Surin 
rounds ofr the account of his tragedy with an almost 
comic postscript. “At the very moment of this accident, 
and at the very place where the fall took place, a 
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Huguenot came down to the river, and while being 
ferried across he made jokes about the occurrence. 
Once over, he remougited and, in the meadow, on a 
perfectly smooth road, his horse threw him and he broke 
his arm, and he himself said that God had punished 
him because he had laughed at the Father for trying 
to fly, and he, Jfrom a much smaller height, had fallen 
into the same mishap. Now, the height from which the 
Father fell is great enough to be fatal ; for less than a 
month since a cat, which was trying to catch a sparrow, 
fell from the same place, and was killed, though these 
animals, being light and adroit, ordinarily fall without 
hurting themselves.” 

Surin’s leg was set and, after some months, he was 
able to walk, though always, thenceforward, with a limp. 
The mind, however, was not to be cured so easily as 
the body. The temptation to despair persisted for years. 
High places continued to hold a fearful fascination. He 
could not look at a knife or a rope without an intense 
desire to hang himself or cut his own throat. 

And the urge to destruction was directed outward as 
well as inward. There were times when Surin found 
himself filled with an almost irresistible desire to set fire 
to the house in which he was living. The buildings and 
their human occupants, the library with all its treasures 
of wisdom and devotion, the chapel, the vestments, the 
crucifixes, the Blessed Sacrament itself — all should be 
reduced to ashes. Only a fiend could harbour such 
malice. But that precisely was what he was — a damned 
soul, a devil incarnate, hated by God and hating in 
return. For him, this kind of wickedness would be 
entirely in order. And yet, lost though he knew himself 
to be, there was still a part of him that rejected the evil 
which it was his duty, as one of the damned, to think 
and feel and do. The temptations to suicide and arson 
were strong ; but he struggled against them. And mean- 
while those all too prudent persons who surrounded him 
were taking no chances. After his first attempt at self- 
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murder he was either watched by a lay brother, or 
actually tied with ropes to his bed. For the next three 
years Surin was subjected to that systematic inhumanity 
which our fathers reserved for the insane. 

By those who get a kick out of this sort of thing (and 
they are very numerous) inhumanity is enjoyed for its 
own sake, but often, none the less, with a bad conscience. 
To allay their sense of guilt, the bullies and the sadists 
provide themselves with creditable excuses for their 
favourite sport. Thus, brutality towards children is 
rationalized as discipline, as obedience to the Word of 
God — “he that sparcth the rod, hateth his son.” 
Brutality towards criminals is a corollary of the Cate- 
gorical Imperative. Brutality towards religious or poli- 
tical heretics is a blow for the True Faith. Brutality 
towards members of an alien race is justified by argu- 
ments drawn from what may once have passed for 
Science. Once universal, brutality towards the insane is 
not yet extinct — for the mad are horribly exasperating. 
But this brutality is no longer rationalized, as it was in 
the past, in theological terms. The people who tor- 
mented Surin and the other victims of hysteria or 
psychosis did so, first, because they enjoyed being brutal 
and, second, because they were convinced that they did 
well to be brutal. And they believed that they did well, 
because, ex hypothesi , the mad had always brought their 
troubles upon themselves. For some manifest or obscure 
sin, they were being punished by God, who permitted 
devils to besiege or obsess them. Both as God’s enemies 
and as temporary incarnations of radical evil, they 
deserved to be maltreated. And maltreated they were 
— with a good conscience and a heart-warming sense 
that the divine will was being done on earth, as in 
heaven. The Bedlamite was beaten, starved, chained 
up in the filthiest of dungeons. If he was visited by a 
minister of religion, it was to be told that it was all his 
own fault and that God was angry with him. To the 
general public he was a mixture between a baboon and 
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a mountebank, with some of the characteristics of a 
condemned criminal thrown in. On Sundays and holi- 
days one took the children to see the insane, as one 
takes them now to the zoo or the circus. And there 
were no ru^es against teasing the animals. On the 
contrary, the animals being what they were, the enemies 
of God, tormenting them was not merely permissible ; 
it was a duty. The sane person who is treated as a lunatic 
and subjected tp every kind of insult and practical joke 
— this is a favourite theme of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century dramatists and storytellers. One thinks of 
Malvolio, one thinks of Lasca’s Dr. Manentc, one thinks 
of the wretched victim in Grimmelshauscn’s Simplicis- 
simus. And the facts are even more unpleasant than 
the fictions. 

Louise du Trent hay has left an account of her experi- 
ences in the great Parisian madhouse of the Salpetriere, 
to which she was committed, in 1674, after being found 
in the streets, screaming and laughing to herself, and 
followed by large numbers of stray cats. These cats 
aroused a vehement suspicion that, as well as mad, she 
was a witch. At the hospital, she was chained up in a 
cage for the public amusement. Through the bars 
visitors would poke her with their walking sticks and 
make jokes about the cats and the punishment reserved 
for witches. That dirty straw she was lying on — what a 
fine blaze it would make when she was brought to 
execution! Every few w^eks new straw was provided 
and the old was burned in the courtyard. Louise would 
be brought to look at the flames and hear the gleeful 
shouts of “Fire for the witch!” One Sunday she was 
made to listen to a sermon, of which she herself was the 
subject. The preacher exhibited her to his congregation 
as an awful example of the way in w'hich God punishes 
sin. In this world it was a cage in the Salpetriere ; in the 
next it would be hell. And while the wretched victim 
sobbed and shuddered, he expatiated with relish on 
the flames, the stench, the draughts of boiling oil, 
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the scourges of red-hot wire — for ever and ever, 
Amen. 

Under this regimen Louise, very naturally, grew 
worse and worse. That she finally recovered was due to 
the common decency of one man — a visitijpg priest who 
treated her kindly and had the charity to teach her to 
P ray-. . . 

Surin’s experiences were essentially similar. I rue, he 
was spared the mental and physical tortures of life in a 
public madhouse. But even in the infirmary of a Jesuit 
college, even among the highly educated scholars and 
dedicated Christians who were his colleagues, there 
were horrors enough. The lay brother, who acted as his 
attendant, beat him unmercifully. The schoolboys, if 
ever they caught a glimpse of the crazed Father, would 
hoot and jeer. Of such actors such actions were only to 
be expected. They were not to be expected of grave and 
learned priests, his brothers, his fellow apostles. And 
yet how crassly insensitive, how totally without the 
bowels of compassion they proved themselves to be ! 
There were the bluff and hearty ones, tj>e Muscular 
Christians, who assured him that there was nothing 
wrong with him, who forced him to do all the things it 
was impossible for him to do, and then laughed when 
he cried out in pain and told him it was all imagination. 
There were the malignant moralists who came and sat 
at his bedside and told him, at enormous length and 
with evident satisfaction, that he was only getting what 
he had so richly deserved. There were the priests who 
visited him out of curiosity and to be amused, who 
talked nonsense to him as though he were a child or 
a cretin, who showed off' their wit, their priceless sense 
of humour, by being waggish at his expense, by making 
derisive jokes which they assumed, because he could 
not answer, that he could not understand. On one 
occasion “a Father of some importance came to the 
infirmary, where I was all alone, sitting on my bed, 
looked at me fixedly for a long time and then, though 
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I had done him no harm and had no wish to do him 
any, gave me a well aimed slap in the face; after which 
he went out.” 

Surin did his best to turn these brutalities to the 
profit of his spul. God desired that he should be humili- 
ated by being thought mad and treated as an outlaw, 
with no right to men’s respect, no right even to their 
pity. He resigned himself to what was happening ; he 
went further aijd actively willed his own humiliation. 
But this conscious effort to reconcile himself to his fate 
was not enough, of itself, to effect a cure. As in the case 
of Louise du 'l'ronchay, the healing agent was another’s 
kindness. In 1648 Father Bastide, the only one of his 
colleagues who had persistently argued that Surin was 
not irretrievably mad, was appointed to the rectorship 
of the college of Samtes. He asked for permission to take 
the invalid with him. It was granted. At Saintes, for the 
first time in ten years, Surin found himself treated with 
sympathy and consideration- -as a sick man undergoing 
a spiritual ordeal, not as a kind of criminal undergoing 
punishment at the hands of God and therefore deserving 
of yet more punishment at the hands of men. It was still 
all but impossible for him to leave his prison and com- 
municate with the world ; but now the world was moving 
in and trying to communicate with him. 

The patient’s first responses to this new treatment 
were physical. For years, chronic anxiety had kept his 
breathing so shallow that he seemed to be living always 
on the brink of asphyxiation. Now, almost suddenly, his 
diaphragm started to move ; he b’ bathed deeply, he was 
able to fill his lungs with life-giving air. “All my muscles 
had been locked tight, as though with clasps, and now 
one clasp was opened, then another, with extraordinary 
relief.” He was experiencing in his body an analogue 
of spiritual liberation. Those who have suffered from 
asthma or hay fever know the horror of being physically 
cut off from the cosmic environment, and the bliss, 
when they recover, of being restored to it. On the 
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spiritual level most human beings suffer from the 
equivalent of asthma, but are only very obscurely and 
fitfully aware that they are living in a state of chronic 
asphyxiation. A few, however, know themselves for 
what they arc — non-breathers. Desperately they pant 
for air; and if at last they contrive to fill their lungs, 
what an unspeakable blessedness ! 

In the course of his strange career, Surin was alter- 
nately strangled and released, locked up in stifling 
darkness and transported to a mountain top in the sun. 
And his lungs reflected the state of his soul — cramped 
and rigid when the soul was stifled, dilated when it drew 
breath. The words sene, bande, retreci, and their antithesis, 
dilate, recur again and again in Surin’s writings. They 
express the cardinal fact of his experience — a violent 
oscillation between the extremes of tension and release, 
of a contraction into less than self and a letting go into 
more abundant Life. It was an experience of the same 
kind as that which is so minutely described in Maine de 
Biran’s diary, as that which finds its most powerfully 
beautiful expression in certain poems of George Herbert 
and Henry Vaughan — an experience made up of a 
succession of incommensurablcs. 

In Surin’s case psychological release was sometimes 
accompanied by an altogether extraordinary degree of 
thoracic dilatation. During one period of ecstatic self- 
abandonment he found that his leather waistcoat, which 
was laced up the front, like a boot, had to be let out 
five or six inches. (As a young man, St. Philip Neri 
experienced an ecstatic dilatation so extreme that his 
heart became permanently enlarged and he broke two 
ribs. In spite, or because, of which, he lived to a ripe 
old age, working prodigiously to the very end.) 

Surin was always conscious that there was an actual, 
as well as a merely etymological connection between 
breath and spirit. He lists four types of breathing — a 
breath of the devil, of nature, of grace and of glory — 
and assures us that he has had experience of each. 
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Unfortunately he does not elaborate on his statement 
and we are left in ignorance of what ’he actually dis- 
covered in the field of pranayana. 

Thanks to Father ^astide’s kindness, Surin had re- 
covered the $ense of being a member of the human race. 
But Bastide could speak only for men and not lor God 
— or, to be more accurate, for Surin’s cherished notion 
of God. The invalid could breathe again; but it was 
still impossible for him to read or write or say Mass, to 
walk, or eat, or undress without discomfort or even 
acute pain. These disabilities were all related to Surin’s 
enduring conviction that he was damned. It was a 
source of terror and despair, from which the only effec- 
tive distractions were pain and acute illness. To feel 
better mentally he had 10 feel worse physically. 1 

The strangest ieature of Sunn’s malady is the fact 
that there was a part of his mind which was never ill. 
Unable to read or write, unable to perform the simplest 
actions without excruciating and disabling pain, con- 
vinced of his own damnation, haunted by compulsions 
to suicide, to blasphemy, to impurity, to heresy (at one 
moment he was a convinced Calvinist, at another a 
believing and practising Manichee), Surin retained, 
during the whole of his long ordeal, an unimpaired 
capacity for literary composition. During the first ten 
years of his madness, he composed mainly in verse. 
Setting new words to popular tunes, he converted in- 
numerable ballads and drinking songs into Christian 
canticles. Here arc some lines about St. Teresa and 
St. Catherine of Genoa, from .1 ballad entitled Les 

Surin’s condition, it is interesting to remark, is described and 
specifically prescribed for on p. 215 of Dr. Leon Vannier’s authoritative 
work, La Pratique de V } lomeopathie (Paris, 1950; : tk The Subject who is 
amenable to Actaea Raccinosa has the impression that 4 his head is 
surrounded by a thick cloud.’ He secs badly, hears badly; around 
him and within him 1 everything is confused.’ The patient 4 is afraid of 
going mad.’ Oddly enough, if pains appear in any part of the organism 
(facial or uterine neuralgias, intercostal p*’ ins, or pains in the joints), 
he or she at once feels better. 4 When the patient is in pain, the mental 
state improves.’ ” 


Z 
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Saints enivris d’ Amour to the tune of J’ai rencontre un 
Allemand. 


J’aperfus d'un autre ctti-, 

Une vierge rare en beaute , 

Qti’on appelle Therese; 

Son visage tout allume 
Montrait bien qu'elle avail humi t 
De ce vin d ion aise. 

Elle me dit: “ 1‘rends-en pour t<?i, 

Bois-en et chantes avec moi: 

Dieu, Dieu, Dieu,je ne veux que Dieu: 
l out le resle me pise.” 

Une Genoise , donl le cceur 
JClait plein de celte liqueur, 

Semblait lui faire escorte: 

Elle aussi rouge qu'un charbon 
S'ecriait: ” Que ce vin est bon. . . 

That the verses are feeble and the taste atrocious was 
due to a want, not of health, but of talent. Surin’s 
poetry was as poor when he was sane as v^hcn he was 
out of his wits. His gift (and it was considerable) was 
for the clear and exhaustive exposition of a subject in 
prose. And this precisely was what, during the second 
half of his illness, he actually undertook. Composing 
in his head and dictating every evening to an amanu- 
ensis, he produced, between 1651 and 1655, his greatest 
work, Le Calechisme Spirituel. This is a treatise comparable 
in scope and in intrinsic merit to the Holy Wisdom of 
its author’s English contemporary, Augustine Baker. 
In spite of its great length of more than a thousand 
duodecimo pages, the Catechism remains a very readable 
book. True, the surface texture of the writing is some- 
what uninteresting ; but this is not the fault of Surin, 
whose pleasantly old-fashioned style has been corrected, 
in the modem editions of the book, by what his nine- 
teenth-century editor calls, with unconscious irony, “ a 
friendly hand.” Luckily, the friendly hand could not 
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spoil the book’s essential qualities of simplicity even in 
the subtlest analyses, of matter-of-factness even when it 
deals with the subliijie. 

At the time he composed his Catechism , Surin was 
incapable o£ consulting books of reference, or of going 
back over his own manuscript. And yet, in spite of this, 
the references to other authors arc copious and apt, and 
the work itseff is admirably well organized in a series 
of returns to the same themes, which are treated on each 
occasion from a different viewpoint, or with a graduated 
increase of elaboration. To compose such a book under 
such handicaps required a prodigious memory and ex- 
ceptional powers of concentration. But Surin, though 
somewhat better than he had been at his worst, was 
still generally regarded (and not without reason) as a 
lunatic. 

To be mad with lucidity and in complete possession 
of one’s intellectual faculties — this, surely, must be one 
of the most terrible of experiences. Unimpaired, Surin’s 
reason looked on helplessly, while his imagination, his 
emotions and his autonomic nervous system comported 
themselves like an alliance of criminal maniacs, bent on 
his destruction. It was a struggle, in the last analysis, 
between the active person and the victim of suggestion, 
between Surin the realist, doing his best to cope with 
actual facts, and Surin the verbalist, converting words 
into hideous pseudo- realities, in regard to which it was 
only logical to feel terror and despair. 

Surin’s was merely an extreme case of the universal 
human predicament. “In the beginning was the word.” 
So far as human history is concerned, the statement is 
perfectly true. Language is the instrument of man’s 
progress out of animality, and language is the cause of 
man’s deviation from animal innocence and animal 
conformity to the nature of things into madness and 
diabolism. Words' are at once indispensable and fatal. 
Treated as working hypotheses, propositions about the 
world are instruments, by means of which we are 
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enabled progressively to understand the world. Treated 
as absolute truths, as dogmas to be swallowed, as idols 
to be worshipped, propositions about the world distort 
our vision of reality and lead us into all kinds of 
inappropriate behaviour. “ Wishing to entic;e the blind,” 
says Dai-o Kokushi, “the Buddha playfully let words 
escape from his golden mouth. Heaven and earth have 
been filled, ever since, with entangling briars.” And the 
briars have not been exclusively of Far -Eastern manu- 
facture. If Christ came “not to send peace on earth, 
but a sword,” it was because He and His followers had 
no choice but to embody their insights in words. Like 
all other words, these Christian words were sometimes 
inadequate, sometimes too sweeping, and always im- 
precise — therefore always susceptible of being inter- 
preted in many different ways. Treated as working 
hypotheses — as useful frames of reference, within which 
to organize and cope with the given facts of human 
existence — propositions made up of these words have 
been of inestimable value. Treated as dogmas and idols, 
they have been the cause of such enormous evils as 
theological hatred, religious wars and ecclesiastical im- 
perialism, together with such minor horrors as the orgy 
at Loudun and Surin’s self-suggested madness. 

Moralists haip on the duty of controlling the passions ; 
and of course they are quite right to do so. Unhappily 
most of them have failed to harp on the no less essential 
duty of controlling words and the reasoning based upon 
them. Crimes of passion arc committed only in hot 
blood, and blood is only occasionally hot. But words 
are with us all the time, and words (owing, no doubt, 
to the conditioning of early childhood) are charged 
with a suggestive power so prodigious as to justify, in 
some sort, the belief in spells and magic formulas. Far 
more dangerous than crimes of passion are the crimes 
of idealism- -the crimes which are instigated, fostered 
and moralized by hallowed words. Such crimes are 
planned when the pulse is normal and committed in 
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cold blood and with unwavering perseverance over a 
long course of years. In the past, tfie words which 
dictated the crimes % of idealism were predo minan tly 
religious; now they are predominantly political. The 
dogmas arc po longer metaphysical, but positivistic and 
ideological. The only things that remain unchanged 
are the idolatrous superstition of those who swallow the 
dogmas, and* the systematic madness, the diabolic 
ferocity, with which they act upon their beliefs. 

Transferred from the laboratory and the study to the 
church, the parliament and the council chamber, the 
notion of working hypotheses might liberate mankind 
from its collective insanities, its chronic compulsions to 
wholesale murder and mass suicide. The fundamental 
human problem is ecological : men must learn how to 
live with the cosmos on all its levels, from the material 
to the spiritual. As a race, we have to discover how a 
huge and rapidly increasing population can go on 
existing satisfactorily on a planet of limited size and 
possessed of resources, many of which are wasting assets 
that can never be renewed. As individuals, we have to 
find out how to establish a satisfactory relationship with 
that infinite Mind, from which we habitually imagine 
ourselves to be isolated. By concentrating our attention 
on the datum and the donum we shall develop, as a kind 
of by-product, satisfactory methods of getting on with 
one another. “Seek ye first the Kingdom, and all the 
rest shall be added.” But instead of that, we insist on 
first seeking all the rest — the all too human interests 
born of self-centred passion on the one hand and 
idolatrous word-worship on the other. The result of this 
is that our basic ecological problems remain unsolved 
and insoluble. Concentration on power politics makes 
it impossible for organized societies to improve their 
relationship with the planet. Concentration on idola- 
trously worshipped word-systems makes it impossible 
for individuals to improve their relations with the 
primordial Fact. Seeking first all the rest, we lose not 
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only it, but the Kingdom as well, and the earth on 
which alone the Kingdom can come. 

In Surin’s case certain of the propositions he had been 
taught to worship as dogmas drove him out of his mind 
by creating occasions for terror and despair. But for- 
tunately there were other propositions, more encourag- 
ing and equally dogmatic. 

On 1 2th October 1655 one °f the lathers at the 
College of Bordeaux (to which, by this time, Surin had 
returned) came to his room to hear his confession and 
prepare him for Communion. The only grave sin of 
which the sick man could accuse himself was that of 
not having behaved sufficiently wickedly; for, since 
God had already damned him, it was only right that 
he should live up to his damnation by wallowing in all 
the vices, whereas in fact he always tried to be virtuous. 
“To say that a Christian ought to feel scruples in regard 
to doing good will seem ridiculous to the reader, as it 
now does to me.” These words were written in 1663. In 
1655 Surin still felt that it was his duty, as a lost soul, 
to be wholly bad. But, in spite of this duiy>hc found it 
morally impossible to be anything but good. In this, he 
was convinced, he had committed a sin more enormous 
than that of premeditated murder. It was this sin which 
he now confessed, “not as a man living on the earth, 
for whom there is still hope, but as one of the damned.” 
The confessor, who was evidently a kindly, sensible 
man, well acquainted with Surin’s weakness for the 
extraordinary, assured his penitent that, though not at 
all prone to this kind of thing, he had often felt a strong 
impression, call it an inspiration, that all would finally 
be well. “You will recognize your mistake, you will be 
able to think and act like other men, you will die in 
peace.” The words made a profound impression on 
Surin’s mind, and from that moment the suffocating 
cloud of fear and misery began to lift. God had not 
rejected him ; there was still hope. Hope for recovery in 
this world, hope for salvation in the next. 
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With hope came a slow return to health. One by one 
the physical inhibitions and paralyses disappeared. The 
first to go was the inability to write. One day, in 1657, 
after eighteen years of enforced illiteracy, he picked up 
a pen and was able to scrawl three pages of thoughts 
on the spiritual life. The characters were “so confused 
that they seemed scarcely human”; but that did not 
matter. What fnattered was that his hand had at last been 
able to co-operate, however inadequately, with his mind. 

Three years later he recovered the ability to walk. It 
happened while he was staying in the country, at the 
house of a friend. At the beginning of his stay, he had 
to be carried by two footmen from his bedroom to the 
dining-room, “for I could not take a step without great 
pain. These pains were not like the pains of paralytics : 
they were pains which tended towards a shrinking and 
contraction of the stomach, and at the same time 1 used 
to feel a great violence in my bowels.” On 27th October 
1660 one of his relatives called to sec him and, when 
the time came for him to go, Surin painfully dragged 
himself to the door to say goodbye. Standing there, 
after the visitor’s departure, he looked out into the 
garden “ and began to study, with a certain distinctness, 
the objects that were in it, a thing which, on account 
of an extreme debility of the nerves, I had not been able 
to do for fifteen years.” Feeling, instead of the familiar 
pains, “a certain suavity,” he went down the five or 
six steps into the garden and looked about him for a 
little while longer. Looked at the black mould and the 
shiny green of the box hedges, lo cked at the lawns and 
the Michaelmas daisies and the alley of pleached horn- 
beams. Looked at the low hills in the distance with their 
autumnal woods, fox-brown under the pale sky, in the 
almost silvery sunlight. There was no wind, and the 
silence was like an enormous crystal, and everywhere 
was a living mystery of colours merging, of torms dis- 
tinct and separate, of the innumeiable and the one, of 
passing time and the presence of eternity. 
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Next day Surin ventured out again into the universe 
he had almost forgotten; and, the day after that, his 
voyage of rediscovery took him as far as the well — and 
it did not invite him to suicide. He even left the garden 
and walked, ankle-deep in the dead leaves* through the 
little wood that lay beyond the walls. He was cured. 

Surin accounts for his unawareness of the external 
world by an “extreme debility of the nerves.” But this 
debility never prevented him from concentrating his 
attention on theological notions and the phantasies to 
which those notions gave rise. Actually it was his ob- 
session with these images and abstractions which so 
disastrously cut him off from the natural world. Long 
before the onset of his illness he had forced himself to 
live, at one remove from the given facts, in a world 
where words and reactions to words were more im- 
portant than things and lives. With the sublime insanity 
of one who carries a faith to its logical conclusions, 
Lallemant had taught that “we ought not to see or 
wonder at anything on this earth except the Holy 
Sacrament. If God were capable of w'ondcj, He would 
wonder only at this mystery, and that of the Incarnation. 

. . . After the Incarnation, we ought not to wonder at 
anything.” In neither seeing nor wondering at anything 
in the given world, Surin was merely acting on his 
master's injunctions. Hoping to deserve the donum, he 
ignored the datum. But the highest Gift is by means of 
the given. The Kingdom of God comes on earth and 
through the perception of earth as it is in itself, and 
not as it appears to a will distorted by self-centred 
cravings and revulsions, to an intellect distorted by 
ready-made beliefs. 

As a rigorist theologian, convinced of the total de- 
pravity of a fallen world, Surin agreed with Lallemant 
that there was nothing in nature worth looking or won- 
dering at. But his theories were not in accord with his 
immediate experience. “Sometimes,” he writes in Le 
CaUchisme Spiriiuel, “the Holy Spirit enlightens the soul 
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successively and by degrees ; and then He takes advan- 
tage of everything that presents itself to tonsciousness — 
animals, trees, flowers or anything else in creation — in 
order to instruct the ‘soul in the great truths and to 
teach her secretly what she must do for the service of 
God.” And fiere is another passage in the same vein. 
“In a flower, in a tiny insect, God makes manifest to 
souls all the treasures of His wisdom and goodness ; and 
there needs no giore to provoke a new conflagration of 
love.” Writing directly of himself, Surin records that 
“on a number of occasions my soul was invested with 
these states of glory, and the sunlight seemed to grow 
incomparably brighter than usual, and yet was so soft 
and bearable that it seemed to be of another kind than 
natural sunlight. Once when I was in this state, I went 
out into the garden of our college at Bordeaux ; and so 
great was this light that I seemed to myself to be walking 
in paradise.” Every colour was more “intense and 
natural,” every form more exquisitely distinct than at 
ordinary times. Spontaneously and by a kind of blessed 
accident, he had entered that infinite and eternal world, 
which we would all inhabit if only, in Blake’s words, 
“the doors of perception were cleansed.” But the glory 
departed and, through all the years of his illness, never 
returned. “Nothing remains to me but the memory of 
a very great thing, surpassing in beauty and grandeur 
all that I have experienced in this world.” 

That a man for whom the Kingdom had actually 
manifested itself upon earth should yet subscribe to the 
rigorist’s wholesale dismissal of ; 11 created things, is a 
melancholy tribute to the obsessive power of mere 
words and notions. He had had experiences of God in 
nature ; but instead of making a systematic devotional 
use of these experiences, as Traherne was to do in his 
Centuries of Meditation , Surin chose to revert, after each 
theophany, to the old insane refusal to see or wonder 
at anything in creation. Instead, fie concentrated all his 
attention on the more dismal propositions in his creed 
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and on his own emotional and imaginative reactions to 
those propositions. No more certain way of shutting 
out the infinite goodness could possibly have been 
devised. 

Each time Antaeus touched the earth, he received a 
new accession of strength. That was why Hercules had 
to lift him up and strangle him in mid-air. Simultane- 
ously the giant and the hero, Surin bcfih experienced 
the healing which comes from a contact with nature 
and, by sheer will power, raised himself from the ground 
and wrung his own neck. He had aspired to liberation; 
but because he conceived of union with the Son as a 
systematic denial of the essential divinity of nature, he 
had realized only the partial enlightenment of union 
with the Father apart from the manifested world, to- 
gether with union with the Spirit in all kinds of psychic 
experiences. In its opening phase, Surin’s cure was not 
a passage from darkness into that “sober certainty of 
waking bliss,” which comes when mind permits Mind 
to know itself, through a finite consciousness, for what it 
really is; it was rather the exchange of g. profoundly 
abnormal condition for another condition of opposite 
sign, in which “extraordinary graces” became as 
ordinary as extraordinary desolations had been before. 
It should be remarked that, even in the worst times of 
his malady, Surin had experienced brief flashes of joy, 
ephemeral convictions that, in spite of his damnation, 
God was eternally with him. These flashes were now 
multiplied, these convictions, from being momentary, 
became lasting. Psychic experience succeeded psychic 
experience, and every vision was luminous and en- 
couraging, every feeling was one of bliss. But “to honour 
Our Lord as He deserves to be honoured, you should 
disentangle your heart from all attachment to spiritual 
delights and perceptible graces. You should in no wise 
depend upon these things. Faith alone should be your 
support. It is faith which raises us to God in purity ; for 
it leaves the soul in emptiness, and it is this emptiness 
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which is filled by God.” So Sunn had written, more 
than twenty years before, to one of the Auns who asked 
him for advice. And it was in the same vein that Father 
Bastide — the man to whose charity he owed the first 
inception of his cure — now spoke to Surin. However 
elevated they may be, however consoling, psychic ex- 
periences are not enlightenment, not even the means 
to enlightenment. And Bastide did not say these things 
on his own authority. He had all the accredited mystics 
of the Church behind him, he could quote St. John of 
the Cross. For some time Surin did his best to follow 
Bastide’s advice. But his extraordinary graces came 
crowding in upon him, incessantly, insistently. And 
when he rejected them, they changed their sign once 
more, and turned into aridities and desolations. God 
seemed now to have withdrawn again and left him on 
the brink of the old despair. In spite of Bastide, in spite 
of St. John of the Cross, Surin went back to his visions, 
his locutions, his ecstasies, his inspirations. In the course 
of the ensuing controversy the two disputants and their 
Superior, Father Anginot, appealed to Jeanne des 
Anges. Would she kindly ask her Good Angel what he 
thought about extraordinary graces.’* The Good Angel 
began by favouring Bastide’s cause. Surin protested, 
and after the exchange of many letters between Scetir 
Jeanne and the three Jesuits, the Angel announced that 
both disputants were in the right, inasmuch as each 
was doing his best to serve God in his own way. Surin 
was fully satisfied and so was Anginot. Bastide, however, 
stuck to his guns and even went so far as to suggest that 
it was time for Socur Jeanne to break off communica- 
tions with the heavenly counterpart of M. de Beaufort. 
Nor was he the only one to raise objections. In 1659, 
Surin informed the Prioress that an eminent ecclesiastic 
had complained “that you have set up a kind of shop 
for finding out from your Angel all the things people 
press you to ask of him, that you have a regular in- 
formation bureau for marriages, lawsuits and other 
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things of the kind.” This sort of thing must be stopped 
immediately — not, as Father Bastide had suggested, by 
breaking off relations with the Angel, but by consulting 
him only for spiritual purposes. 

Time passed. Surin was well enough now to visit the 
sick, to hear confessions, to preach, to write, to direct 
souls by word of mouth or by letter. His behaviour was 
still somewhat odd, and his superiors thought it neces- 
sary to censor all his letters, incoming and outgoing, for 
fear that they might contain unorthodoxies or at least 
embarrassing extravagances. Their suspicions were 
groundless. The man who had dictated Le Gatechisme 
Spirituel, while (to all appearances) out of his mind, 
could be relied on to display an equal prudence now 
that he was well. 

In 1663 he wrote the Science Experimental, with its 
history of the possession and its account of his own 
subsequent trials. Louis XIV was already well em- 
barked on his disastrous career; but Surin was not 
interested in “public affairs and the schemes of the 
great.” He had the sacraments, he had the gospels to 
read and ruminate, he had his experiences of God; 
these were enough. In certain respects, indeed, they 
were, more than enough ; for he was growing old, he was 
losing his strength, “and love does not go too well with 
weakness; for it requires a stout vessel to resist the 
pressure of its workings.” The almost manic well-being 
of a few years before had gone; the regular and easy 
succession of extraordinary graces w r as a thing of the 
past. But he had something else, something better. To 
Soeur Jeanne he writes that “God has recently given 
me some slight knowledge of His love. But what a 
difference there is between the depth of the soul and 
its faculties ! For in effect the soul is often rich in its 
depths and actually glutted with the supernatural 
treasures of grace, while its faculties arc in a state of 
utter poverty. In her depths, as I say, the soul has a 
very high, very delicate, very fruitful sense of God, 
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accompanied by a most comforting love and a won- 
drous dilatation of the heart, without, however, being 
able to communicate any of these things to other 
people. Outwardly, p*ersons in this state give the im- 
pression of being without any taste (for the things of 
religion), devoid of all talent and reduced to an ex- 
tremity of indigence. . . . There is an exceedingly great 
distress when the soul is unable, if the expression may 
be permitted, tcv disgorge herself through her faculties; 
the overplus within her causes an oppression more pain- 
ful than can be imagined. What is happening in the 
soul’s depths is like the banking up of great waters, 
whose mass, for lack of an issue by which to escape, 
overwhelms her with an unbearable weight and causes 
a deathly exhaustion.” In some impossibly paradoxical 
way, a finite being contains the infinite and is almost 
annihilated by the experience. But Surin does not com- 
plain. It is a blessed anguish, a death devoutly to be 
desired. 

In the midst of his ecstasies and visions, Surin had 
been on a track that led, no doubt, through very 
picturesque country, but towards a luminous dead end. 
Now that the extraordinary graces were over, now that 
he was free to be aware of the proximity of total 
Awareness, he had achieved the possibility of enlighten- 
ment. For now at last he was living “in faith,” precisely 
as Bastide had urged him to do. Now at last he was 
standing in intellectual and imaginative nakedness 
before the given facts of the world and his own life — 
empty that he might be filled, ps-or that he might be 
made supremely rich. “ I am told,” he writes two years 
before his death, “that there are pearl fishers, who have 
a pipe that goes from the sea floor to the surface, where 
it is buoyed up with corks, and that through this pipe 
they breathe — and are yet at the bottom of the sea. I 
do not know if this be true ; but in any case it expresses 
very well what I have to say; for die soul has a pipe 
that goes to heaven, a channel, says St. Catherine of 
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Genoa, that leads to the very heart of God. Through it 
she breathes wisdom and love, and is sustained. While 
the soul is here, fishing for pearls at the bottom of the 
earth, she speaks with other souls, she preaches, she 
does God’s business; and all the time tjiere is a pipe 
that goes to heaven to draw down eternal life and 
consolation. ... In this state the soul is at once happy 
and wretched. And yet I think she is really happy. . . . 
For without vision or ecstasies or suspensions of the 
senses, in the midst of the ordinary miseries of earthly 
life, in weakness and many-sided impotency, our Lord 
gives something that passes all understanding and all 
measure. . . . This something is a certain wound of love 
which, without any visible outward e fleet, pierces the 
soul and keeps it incessantly longing for God.” 

And so, fishing for pearls at the bottom of the earth, 
his pipe between his teeth, his lungs dilated by the air 
from another world, the old man advanced towards his 
consummation. A few months before he died, Surin 
finished the last of his devotional writings, Qiiestiotis 
sur r Amour de Dieu. Reading certain passages of this 
book, we divine that the last barrier had now gone 
down and that, for one more soul, the Kingdom had 
come on earth. Through that channel to the very heart 
of God had flowed “a peace that is not merely a calm, 
like the lull of the sea, or the tranquil flow of mighty 
rivers ; but it enters into us, this divine peace and repose, 
like a flooding torrent; and the soul, after so many 
tempests, feels, as it were, an inundation of peace ; and 
the relish of divine repose not only enters the soul, not 
only takes her captive, but comes upon her, like the 
onrush of a multitude of waters. 

“ We find that, in the Apocalypse, the Spirit of God 
makes mention of a music of harps and lutes that is like 
thunder. Such are the marvellous ways of God — to 
make a thunder like well-tuned lutes and a symphony 
of lutes like thunder. Likewise, who will ever believe or 
imagine that there can be torrents of peace, which 
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sweep away the dykes, which breach the levees and 
shatter the sea walls? And yet this is* what actually 
happens, and it is the nature of God to make assaults 
of peace and silences ?>f love. . . . God’s peace is like a 
river, whose course was in one country and has been 
diverted into* another by the breaking of a dyke. This 
invading peace does things which do not seein proper 
to the nature of peace ; for it comes with a rush, it comes 
with impetuosity; and this belongs only to the peace of 
God. Only the peace of God can march in such equip- 
age, like the noise of the rising tide as it comes, not to 
ravage the land, but to fill the bed prepared for it by 
God. It comes as though fiercely, it comes with a 
roaring, even though the sea be calm. This roaring is 
caused only by the abundance of the waters, and not 
by their fury; for the moving of the waters is not by 
a tempest, but by the waters themselves, in all their 
native calm, w'hen there is not a breath of wind. The 
sea in its fullness comes to visit the earth and to kiss 
the shores assigned for its limits. It comes in majesty 
and in magnificence. Even so it is in the soul when, 
after long suffering, the immensity of peace comes to 
visit her — and not a breath of wind to make a ripple 
on its surface. This is a divine peace, which brings with 
it the treasures of God and all the wealth of ITis King 
dom. It has its harbingers, the halcyons and heralding 
birds that announce its approach; these are the visits 
of angels which precede it. It comes like an element of 
the other life, with a sound of celestial harmony and 
with such swiftness that the soul i- utterly overthrown, 
not because she has made any resistance to the blessing, 
but because of its very abundance. This abundance 
does no violence except to the obstacles in the way of 
its benediction ; and all the animals that are not 
peaceable take flight before the onset of this peace. 
And with peace come all the treasures promised to 
Jerusalem — cassia and amber and the other rarities 
upon her shores. Even so comes this divine peace — 
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comes with abundance, comes with a wealth of blessings, 
comes with all‘the precious treasures of grace.” 

More than thirty years before, at Marennes, Surin 
had often watched the calm, irresistible mounting of 
the Atlantic tides ; and now the memory of that every- 
day marvel was the means by which this consummated 
soul was able, at last, to “disgorge herself” in a not 
inadequate expression of the experieficed Fact. Tel 
qu'en Lui-meme enfin Veternite le change, Jhe had come to 
the place where, without knowing it, he had always 
been; and when, in the spring of 1665, death overtook 
him, there was, as Jacob Boehmc had said, “no 
necessity for him to go anywhere”: he was already 
there. 



APPENDIX 


W ITHOUT an understanding of man’s deep-seated urge 
to self- transcendence, of his very natural reluctance to 
take the hard, ascending way, and his search for some bogus 
liberation either below T or to one side of his personality, 
we cannot hope tp make sense of our own particular period 
of history or indeed of history in general, of life as it was 
lived in the past and as it is lived today. For this reason I 
propose to discuss some of the more common Grace- 
substitutes, into which and by means of which men and 
women have tried to escape from the tormenting conscious- 
ness of being merely themselves. 

In France there is now one retailer of alcohol to every 
hundred inhabitants, more or less. In the United States 
there are probably at least a million desperate alcoholics, 
besides a much larger number of very heavy drinkers 
whose disease has not yet become mortal. Regarding the 
consumption of intoxicants in the past w'c have no precise 
or statistical knowledge. In Western Europe, among the 
Celts and Teutons, and throughout mediaeval and early 
modern times, the individual intake of alcohol was probably 
even greater than it is today. On the many occasions when 
we drink tea, or coffee, or soda pop, our ancestors refreshed 
themselves with wine, beer, mead and, in later centuries, 
with gin, brandy and usquebaugh. The regular drinking 
of water was a penance imposed on wrongdoers, or accepted 
by the religious, along with occasional vegetarianism, as a 
very severe mortification. Not to drink an intoxicant was 
an ec centricity sufficiently remarkable to call for comment 
and the using of a more or less disparaging nickname. 
Hence such patronymics as the Italian Bevilacqua, the 
French Boileau and the English Drinkw'ater. 

Alcohol is but one of the many drugs employed by 
human beings as avenues of escape from the insulated self. 
Of the natural narcotics, stimulants and hallucinators there 
is, I believe, not a single one whose properties have not 
been known from time immemorial. Modern research has 
given us a host of brand-new synthetics ; but in regard to 
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the natural poisons it has merely developed better methods 
of extracting, concentrating and recombining those already 
known. From poppy to curare, from Andean coca to Indian 
hemp and Siberian agaric, every plant or bush or fungus 
capable, when ingested, of stupefying or exciting or evoking 
visions, has long since been discovered and, systematically 
employed. The fact is strangely significant; for it seems to 
prove that, always and everywhere, human beings have felt 
the radical inadequacy of their personal existence, the 
misery of being their insulated selves and not something 
else, something wider, something in Wordsworthian phrase, 
“far more deeply interfused.” Exploring the world around 
him, primitive man evidently “tried all things and held 
fast to that which was good.” For the purpose of self- 
preservation the good is every edible fruit and leaf, every 
wholesome seed, root and nut. But in another context — the 
context of self-dissatisfaction and the urge to self-transcend- 
cnce — the good is everything in nature, by means of which 
the quality of individual consciousness can be changed. 
Such drug-induced changes may be manifestly for the 
worse, may be at the price of present discomfort and future 
addiction, degeneration and premature death. All this is 
of no moment. What matters is the awareness, if only for 
an hour or two, if only for a few minutes, of being someone 
or, more often, something other than the insulated self. “ l 
live, yet not 1, but wine or opium or peyotl or hashish 
liveth in me." To go beyond the limits of the insulated ego 
is such a liberation that, even when self- transcendence is 
through nausea into frenzy, through cramps into hallucina- 
tions and coma, the drug-induced experience has been 
regarded by primitives and even by the highly civilized as 
intrinsically divine. Ecstasy through intoxication is still an 
essential part of the religion of many African, South 
American and Polynesian peoples. It was once, as the 
surviving documents clearly prove, a no less essential part 
of the religion of the Celts, the Teutons, the Greeks, the 
peoples of the Middle East and the Aryan conquerors of 
India. It is not merely that “beer does more than Milton 
can to justify God’s ways to man.” Beer is the god. Among 
the Celts, Sabazios was the divine name given to the felt 
alienation of being dead drunk on ale. Further to the south, 
Dionysos was, among other tilings, the supernatural objecti- 
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fication of the psycho-physical effects of too much wine. In 
Vedic mythology, lndra was the god of that now unidenti- 
fiable drug called soma . Hero, slayer of dragons, he was the 
magnified projection upon heaven of the strange and glori- 
ous otherness experienced by the intoxicated. Made one 
with the drug, he becomes, as Soma-Indra, the source of 
immortality, the mediator between the human and the 
divine. 

In modern times beer and the other toxic short cuts to 
self-transcendence are no longer officially worshipped as 
gods. Theory has undergone a change, but not practice; 
for in practice millions upon millions of civilized men and 
women continue to pay their devotions, not to the liberating 
and transfiguring Spirit, but to alcohol, to hashish, to opium 
and its derivatives, to the barbiturates, and the other syn- 
thetic additions to the age-old catalogue of poisons capable 
of causing self-transi,endcnee. In every case, of course, what 
seems a god is actually a devil, what seems a liberation is 
in fact an enslavement. The self- transcendence is invariably 
downward into the less than human, the lower than personal. 

Like intoxication, elementary sexuality, indulged in for 
its own sake and divorced from love, was once a god, 
worshipped not only as the principle of fecundity, but as a 
manifestation of the radical Otherness immanent in every 
human being. In theory, elementary sexuality has long 
since ceased to be a god. But in practice it can still boast 
of a countless host of sectaries. 

There is an elementary sexuality which is innocent, and 
there is an elementary sexuality which is morally and 
aesthetically squalid. 1). I. Lawrence has written very 
beautifully of the first; Jean Genet, with horrifying power 
and in copious detail, of the second. The sexuality of Eden 
and the sexuality of the sewer — both of them have power 
to carry the individual beyond the limits of his or her 
insulated self. But the second and (one would sadly guess) 
the commoner variety takes those who indulge in it to a 
lower level of subhumanity, evokes the consciousness, and 
leaves the memory, of a completer alienation, than does 
the first. Hence, for all those who feel the urge to escape 
from their imprisoning identity, the perennial attraction of 
debauchery and of such strange equivalents of debauchery 
as will have been described in the course of this narrative. 
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In most civilized communities public opinion condemns 
debauchery and 'drug addiction as being ethically wrong. 
And to moral disapproval is added fiscal discouragement 
and legal repression. Alcohol is heavily taxed, the sale of 
narcotics is everywhere prohibited and certain sexual prac- 
tices are treated as crimes. But when we pare from drug- 
taking and elementary sexuality to the third main avenue 
of downward self-transcendence, we find, .on the part of 
moralists and legislators, a very different and much more 
indulgent attitude. This seems all the more surprising since 
crowd-delirium, as we may call it, is more immediately 
dangerous to social order, more dramatically a menace to 
that thin crust of decency, reasonableness and mutual 
tolerance which constitutes a civilization, than either drink 
or debauchery. True, a generalized and long-continued 
habit of overindulgence in sexuality may result, as J. D. 
Unwin has argued , 1 in lowering the energy level of an 
entire society, thereby rendering it incapable of reaching 
or maintaining a high degree of civilization. Similarly drug 
addiction, if sufficiently widespread, may lower the military, 
economic and political efficiency of the society in which it 
prevails. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries raw 
alcohol was the secret weapon of the European slave 
traders ; heroin, in the twentieth, of the Japanese militarists. 
Dead drunk, the Negro was an easy prey. As for the Chinese 
drug addict, he could be relied upon to make no trouble 
for his conquerors. But these cases are exceptional. When 
left to itself, a society generally manages to come to terms 
with its favourite poison. The drug is a parasite on the 
body politic, but a parasite which its host (to speak meta- 
phorically) has strength and sense enough to keep under 
control. And the same applies to sexuality. No societv 
which based its sexual practices upon the theories of the 
Marquis de Sade could possibly survive; and in fact no 
society has ever come near to doing such a thing. Even the 
most easy-going of the Polynesian paradises have their rules 
and regulations, their categorical imperatives and command- 
ments. Against excessive sexuality, as against excessive 
drug-taking, societies seem to be able to protect themselves 
with some degree of success. Their defence against crowd- 
delirium and its often disastrous consequences is, in all too 
J. D. Unwin, Sex and Culture (London, 1934). 
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many cases, far less adequate. The professional moralists 
who inveigh against drunkenness are strangely silent about 
the equally disgusting vice of herd-intoxication — of down- 
ward self-transcendence into subhumanity by the process of 
getting together in a mob. 

“ Where twfo or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” In the midst of two or 
three hundred,* the divine presence becomes more prob- 
lematical. And when the numbers run into thousands, 
or tens of thousands, the likelihood of God being there, 
in the consciousness of each individual, declines almost 
to the vanishing point. For such is the nature of an 
excited crowd (and every crowd is automatically self- 
exciting) that, where two or three thousand are gathered 
together, there is an absence not merely of deity, but even 
of common humanity. The fact of being one of a multitude 
delivers a man from his consciousness of being an insulated 
self and carries him down into a less than personal realm, 
where there are no responsibilities, no right or wrong, no 
need for thought or judgment or discrimination — only a 
strong vague sense of togetherness, only a shared excitement, 
a collective alienation. And the alienation is at once more 
prolonged and less exhausting than that induced by 
debauchery; the morning after less depressing than that 
which follows self-poisoning by alcohol or morphine. 
Moreover, the crowd-delirium can be indulged ill, not 
merely without a bad conscience, but actually, in many 
cases, with a positive glow of conscious virtue. For, so far 
from condemning the practice of downward self-transcend- 
ence through herd-intoxication, the leaders of church and 
state have actively encouraged the practice whenever it 
could be used for the furtherance of their own ends. 
Individually and in the co-ordinated and purposive groups 
which constitute a healthy society, men and women display 
a certain capacity for rational thought and free choice in 
the light of ethical principles. Herded into mobs, the same 
men and women behave as though they possessed neither 
reason nor free will. Crowd-intoxication reduces them to a 
condition of infra-personal and antisocial irresponsibility. 
Drugged by the mysterious poison winch every excited herd 
secretes, they fall into a state of heightened suggestibility, 
resembling that which follows an injection of sodium amytal 
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or the induction by whatever means, of a light hypnotic 
trance. While in this state they will believe any nonsense 
that may be bawled at them, will act upon any command 
or exhortation, however senseless, mad or criminal. To men 
and women under the influence of herd-poison, “ whatever 
1 say three times is true 55 — and whatever* I say three 
hundred times is Revelation, is the directly inspired Word 
of God. That is why men in authority — the priests and the 
rulers of peoples — have never unequivocally proclaimed the 
immorality of this form of downward srff- transcendence. 
True, crowd-delirium evoked by members of the opposition 
and in the name of heretical principles has everywhere been 
denounced by those in power. But crowd-delirium aroused 
by government agents, crowd-delirium in the name of 
orthodoxy, is an entirely different matter. In all cases where 
it can be made to serve the interests of the men controlling 
church and state, downward self-transcendence by means of 
herd-intoxication is treated as something legitimate, and 
even highly desirable. Pilgrimages and political rallies, 
corybantic revivals and patriotic parades — these things are 
ethically right so long as they are our pilgrimages, our rallies, 
our revivals and our parades. The fact that most of those 
who take part in these affairs are temporarily dehumanized 
by herd-poison is of nn account in comparison with the fact 
that their dehumanization may be used to consolidate the 
religious and political powers that be. 

When crowd -delirium is exploited for the benefit of 
governments and orthodox churches, the exploiters are 
always very careful not to allow the intoxication to go too 
far. The ruling minoi i ties make use of their subjects’ craving 
for downward self-transccndencc in order, first, to amuse and 
distract them and, second, to get them into a sub-personal 
state of heightened suggestibility. Religious and political 
ceremonials are welcomed by the masses as opportunities 
for getting drunk on herd-poison, and by their rulers as 
opportunities for planting suggestions in minds which have 
momentarily ceased to be capable of reason or free will. 

The final symptom of herd-intoxication is a maniacal 
violence. Instances of crowd-delirium culminating in 
gratuitous destructiveness, in ferocious self-mutilation, in 
fratricidal savagery without purpose and against the 
elementary interests of all concerned, are to be met with 
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on almost every page of the anthropologists’ textbooks and 
— a little less frequently, but still with dismal regularity — 
in the histories of even the most highly civilized peoples. 
Except when they wish* to liquidate an unpopular minority 
the official representatives of state and church arc chary of 
evoking a freftzy which they cannot be sure of controlling. 
No such scruples restrain the revolutionary leader, who 
hates the status^ quo and has only one wish — to create a 
chaos on which, when he comes to power, he may impose 
a new kind of % order. When the revolutionary exploits 
men’s urge to downward self-transcendence, he exploits it 
to the frantic and demoniac limit. To men and women 
sick of being their insulated selves and weary of the 
responsibilities which go with membership in a purposive 
human group, he offers exciting opportunities for “ getting 
away from it all” in parades arid demonstrations and public 
meetings. The organs of the body politic are purposive 
groups. A crowd is the social equivalent of a cancer. The 
poison it secretes depersonalizes its constituent members to 
the point where they start to behave with a savage violence, 
of which, in their normal state, they would be completely 
incapable. The revolutionary encourages his followers to 
manifest this last and worst symptom of herd-intoxication 
and then proceeds to direct their frenzy against his enemies, 
the holders of political, economic and religious power. 

In the course of the last forty years the techniques for 
exploiting man’s urge towards this most dangerous form of 
downward self- transcendence have reached a pitch of 
perfection unmatched in all of history. To begin with, 
there arc more people to i .e square mile than ever before, 
and the means of transporting vast herds of them from 
considerable distances, and of concentrating them in a 
single building or arena, arc much more efficient than in 
the past. Meanwhile, new and previously undreamed-of 
devices for exciting mobs have been invented. There is the 
radio, which has enormously extended the range of the 
demagogue’s raucous yelling. There is the loudspeaker, 
amplifying and indefinitely reduplicating the heady music 
of class-hatred and militant nationalism. There is the 
camera (of which it was orice naive!/ said that ‘"it cannot 
lie”) and its offspring, the movies and television; these 
three have made the objectification of tendentious phantasy 
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absurdly easy. And finally there is that greatest of our 
social inventions, free, compulsory education. Everyone 
now knows how to read and everyone consequently is at 
the mercy of the propagandists, governmental or com- 
mercial, who own the pulp factories, the linotype machines 
and the rotary presses. Assemble a mob of mefu and women 
previously conditioned by a daily reading of newspapers ; 
treat them to amplified band music, bright lights, and the 
oratory of a demagogue who (as demagogues always are) 
is simultaneously the exploiter and the ‘victim of herd- 
intoxication, and in next to no time you can reduce them 
to a state of almost mindless subhumanity. Never before 
have so few been in a position to make fools, maniacs or 
criminals of so many. 

In Communist Russia, in Fascist Italy, in Nazi Germany, 
the exploiters of humanity's fatal taste for herd-poison have 
followed an identical course. When in revolutionary opposi- 
tion, they encouraged the mobs under their influence to 
become destructively violent. Later, when they had come 
to power, it was only in relation to foreigners and selected 
scapegoats that they permitted herd-intoxication to run its 
full course. Having acquired a vested interest in the status 
quo, they now checked the descent into subliufnanity at a 
point well this side of frenzy. For these neo-conservatives, 
mass-intoxication was chiefly valuable, henceforward, as a 
means for heightening their subjects’ suggestibility and so 
rendering them more docile to the expressions of authori- 
tarian will. Being in a crowd is the best know r n antidote to 
independent thought. Hence the dictators 5 rooted objection 
to “mere psychology 55 and a private life. "Intellectuals of 
the world, unite ! You have nothing to lose but your brains.” 

Drugs, elementary sexuality and herd-intoxication — these 
are the three most popular avenues of downward self- 
transcendence. There are many others, not so well trodden 
as these great descending highways, but leading no less 
surely to the same infra-personal goal. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the way of rhythmic movement. In primitive re- 
ligions prolonged rhythmic movement is very commonly 
resorted to for the purpose of inducing a state of infra- 
personal and subhuman ecstasy. The same technique for 
achieving the same end has been used by many civilized 
peoples — by the Greeks, for example, by the Hindus, by 
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many of the orders of Dervishes in the Islamic world, by 
such Christian sects as the Shakers and the Holy Rollers. 
In all these cases rhythmic movement, long-drawn and 
repetitive, is a form of ritual deliberately practised for the 
sake of the downward self-transccndence resulting from it. 
History also records many sporadic outbreaks of involuntary 
and uncontrollable jigging, swaying and head-wagging. 
These epidemics of what in one region is called Tarantism, 
in another St. Vitus's dance, have generally occurred in 
times of trouble following wars, pestilences and famines, 
and are most common where malaria is endemic. The 
unwitting purpose of the men and women who succumb 
to these collective manias is the same as that pursued by 
the sectaries who use the dance as a religious rite — namely, 
to escape from insulated selfhood into a state in which there 
are no responsibilities, 110 guilt-laden past or haunting 
future, but only the present, blissful consciousness of being 
someone else. 

Intimately associated with the ecstasy-producing rite 
of rhythmic movement is the ecstasy-producing rite of 
rhythmic sound. Music is as vast as human nature and has 
something to say to men and women on every level of tlieir 
being, from the self-regard ingly sentimental to the abstractly 
intellectual, from the merely visceral to the spiritual. In 
one of its innumerable forms music is a powerful drug, 
partly stimulant and partly narcotic, but wholly alternative. 
No man, however highly civilized, can listen for veiy long 
to African drumming, or Indian chanting, or Welsh hymn- 
singing, and retain intact his critical and self-conscious 
personality. It would be interesting to take a group of the 
most eminent philosophers from the best universities, shut 
them up in a hot room with Moroccan dervishes or Haitian 
voodooists, and measure, with a stop watch, the strength of 
their psychological resistance to the effects of rhythmic 
sound. Would the Logical Positivists be able to hold out 
longer than the Subjective Idealists? Would the Marxists 
prove tougher than the Thomists or the Vedantists? What 
a fascinating, what a fruitful field for experiment ! Mean- 
while, all we can safely predict is that, if exposed long 
enough to the tom-toms and the sieging, every one of our 
philosophers would end by capering and howling with the 
savages. 
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The ways of rhythmic movement and of rhythmic sound 
are generally superimposed, so to speak, upon the way of 
herd-intoxication. But there are also private roads, roads 
which can be taken by the solitary* traveller who has no 
taste for crowds, or no strong faith in the principles, 
institutions and persons in whose name crowds are as- 
sembled. One of these private roads is the way of the 
niantram , the way of what Christ called “vain repetition. 5 ' 
In public worship “vain repetition 55 is almost always 
associated with rhythmic sound. Litanies and the like are 
chanted, or at least intoned. It. is as music that they produce 
their quasi-hypnotic effects. Vain repetition , 55 when prac- 
tised privately, acts upon the mind, not because of its 
association with rhythmic sound (for it works even when 
the words are merely imagined), but in virtue of a concen- 
tration of attention and memory. The constant reiteration 
of the same word or phrase frequently brings on a state of 
light or even profound trance. Once induced, this trance 
can either be enjoyed for its own sake, as a delicious sense 
of infra-personal otherness, or else deliberately used for the 
purpose of improving personal conduct by auto-suggestion 
and of preparing the way for the ultimate achievement of 
upward self-transcendence. Of the second possibility more 
w r ill be said in a later paragraph. Here our concern is with 
“vain repetition" as a descending road into an intra- 
personal alienation. 

We must now consider a strictly physiological method of 
escape from insulated selfhood, the way of corporal penance. 
The destructive violence which is the final symptom of 
herd-intoxication is not invariably directed outward. The 
history of religion abounds in gruesome tales of gregarious 
self-whipping, self-gashing, self-gelding, even self-killing. 
These acts are the consequences of crowd-delirium, and are 
performed in a state of frenzy. Very different is the corporal 
penance undertaken privately and in cold blood. Here the 
self-tormcnl is initiated by an act of the personal will; but 
its result (in some cases at least) is a temporary transforma- 
tion of the insulated personality into something else. In 
itself, this something else is the consciousness, so intense as 
to be exclusive, of physical pain. The self-tortured person 
identifies himself with his pain and, in becoming merely 
the awareness of his suffering body, is delivered from that 
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sense of past guilt and present frustration, that obsessive 
anxiety about the future, which constitute so large a part 
of the neurotic ego. There has been an escape from self- 
hood, a downward pa&agc into a state of pure physiological 
excruciation. But the self-tormentor need not necessarily 
remain in tbis region of infra-personal consciousness. Like 
the man who makes use of “vain repetition 57 to go beyond 
himself, he may be able to use his temporary alienation 
from selfhood as the bridge, so to speak, leading upward 
into the life of tiie spirit. 

This raises a very important and diflicult question. To 
what extent, and in what circumstances, is it possible for a 
man to make use of the descending road as a way to spiritual 
self-transcendence? At first sight it would seem obvious that 
the way down is not and can never be the way up. Bin 
in the realm of existence matters are not quite so simple as 
they are in our beautifully tidy world of words. In actual 
life a downward movement may sometimes be made the 
beginning of an ascent. When the shell of the ego has been 
cracked and there begins to be a consciousness of the sub- 
liminal and physiological othernesses underlying personality, 
it sometimes happens that we catch a glimpse, fleeting but 
apocalyptic, of that other Otherness, which is the Ground 
of all being. So long as we art confined within our insulated 
selfhood, we remain unaware of the various not-selv^s with 
which we are associated — the organic not -self, the sub- 
conscious not-self, the collective not-self of the psychic 
medium in which all our thinking and feeling have their 
existence, and the immanent and transcendent not-self of 
the Spirit. Any escape, c ^w by a descending road, out of 
insulated selfhood makes possible at least a momentary 
awareness of the not-self on every level, including the 
highest. William James, in his I cnetics yf Religious Experi- 
ence^ gives instances of anaesthetic revelations,” following 
the inhalation of laughing gas. Similar tlieophanies are 
sometimes experienced by alcoholics, and there are probably 
moments in the course of intoxication by almost any drug, 
when awareness of a not-self superior to the disintegrating 
ego becomes briefly possible. But these occasional flashes of 
revelation arc bought at an enormous price. For the drug- 
taker, the moment of spiritual awareness (if it comes at all) 
gives place very soon to subhuman stupor, frenzy or hal- 
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lucination, followed by dismal hang-overs and, in the long 
run, by a permanent and fatal impairment of bodily health 
and mental power. Very occasionally a single “ ai&esthetic 
revelation ’ 5 may act, like any other theophany, to incite its 
recipient to an effort of self- transformation and upward 
self-transcendence. But the fact that such a thifkg sometimes 
happens can never justify the employment of chemical 
methods of self-transcendence. This is a descending road 
and most of those who take it will come to a state of 
degradation, where periods of subhuman tcstasy alternate 
with periods of conscious selfhood so wretched that any 
escape, even if it be into the slow suicide of drug addiction, 
will seem preferable to being a person. 

What is true of drugs is true, mutatis mutandis , of element- 
ary sexuality. The road runs downhill ; but on the way there 
may occasionally be theophanies. The Dark Gods, as Law- 
rence called them, may change their sign and become 
bright. In India there is a Tantric yoga, based upon an 
elaborate psycho-physiological technique, whose purpose is 
to transform the downward self- transcendence of elementary 
sexuality into an upward self-transcendence. In the West 
the nearest equivalent to these Tantric practices was the 
sexual discipline devised by John Humphrey «Noyes and 
practised by the members of die Oneida Community. At 
Oneida elementary sexuality was not only successfully 
civilized; it was made compatible with, and subordinate 
to, a form of Protestant Christianity, sincerely preached and 
earnestly acted upon. 

Herd-intoxication disintegrates the ego more thoroughly 
than does elementary sexuality. Its frenzies, its follies, its 
heightened suggestibility can be matched only in the intoxi- 
cations induced by such drugs as alcohol, hashish and heroin. 
But even to the member of an excited mob there may come 
(at some relatively early stage of his downward self-trans- 
cendence) a genuine revelation of the Otherness that is 
above selfhood. This is one of the reasons why some good 
may sometimes come out of even the most corybantic of 
revival meetings. Some good as well as very great evil may 
also result from the fact that men and women in a crowd 
tend to become more than ordinarily suggestible. While in 
this state they are subjected to exhortations which have the 
force, when they come once again to their senses, of post- 
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hypnotic commands. Like the demagogue, the revivalist 
and the ritualist disintegrate the ego of*their hearers by 
herding them together and dosing them with plenty of vain 
repetition'and rhythnfic sound. Then, unlike the dema- 
gogue, they give suggestions some of which may be genuinely 
Christian. T^ese, if they “take/' result in a reintegration 
of broken-down personalities on a somewhat higher level. 
There can also be reintegrations of personality under the 
influence of thc f post-hypnotic commands issued by a rabble- 
rousing politician. But these commands are all incitements 
to hatred on the one hand and to blind obedience and 
compensatory illusion on the other. Initiated by a massive 
dose of herd-poison, confirmed and directed by the rhetoric 
of a maniac who is at the same time a Machiavellian ex- 
ploiter of other men’s weakness, political ‘‘conversion” 
results in the creation of a new personality worse than the 
old and much more dangerous because wholeheartedly 
devoted to a party whose first aim is the liquidation of its 
opponents. 

1 have distinguished between demagogues and religionists, 
on the ground that the latter may sometimes do some good, 
whereas the former can scarcely, in the very nature of 
things, do anything but harm. But it must not be imagined 
that the religious exploiters of herd-in toxica cion are wholly 
guiltless. On the contrary, they have been responsible in 
the past for mischiefs almost as enormous as those brought 
upon their victims (along with the victims of those victims^ 
by the revolutionary demagogues of our own time. In the 
course of the last six or seven generations, the power of 
religious organizations t do evil has, throughout the 
Western world, considerably declined. Primarily this is due 
to the astounding progress of applied science and the 
consequent demand by the masses fo; compensatory illusions 
that have an air of being positivistic rather than meta- 
physical. The demagogues offer such pseudo-positivistic 
illusions and the churches do not. As the attractiveness of 
the churches declines, so also does their influence, so do 
their wealth, their political power and, along with these, 
their capacity for doing evil on a large scale. Circumstances 
have now delivered the churchmen from certain of the 
temptations to which, in earlier centuries, their predecessors 
almost invariably succumbed. They would be well advised 
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voluntarily to deliver themselves from such temptations as 
still remain. Conspicuous among these is the temptation to 
acquire power by pandering to men’s insatiable graving for 
downward self-transcendence. Deliberately to induce herd- 
intoxication — even if it is done in the name of religion, even 
if it is all supposedly “for the good” of the intoxicated — 
cannot be morally justified. 

On the subject of horizon cal self- transcendence very little 
need be said — not because the phenomenon is unimportant 
(far from it), but because it is too obvious tc* require analysis 
and of occurrence too frequent to be readily classifiable. 

In order to escape from the horrors of insulated selfhood 
most men and women choose, most of the time, to go neither 
up nor down, but sideways. They identify themselves with 
some cause wider than their own immediate interests, but 
not degradingly lower and, if higher, higher only within 
the range of current social values. This horizontal, or nearly 
horizontal, self-transcendence may be into something as 
trivial as a hobby, or as precious as married love. It can 
be brought about through self-identification with any human 
activity, from running a business to research in nuclear 
physics, from composing music to collecting stamps, from 
campaigning for political office to educating Children or 
studying the mating habits of birds. Horizontal self-trans- 
cendence is of the utmost importance. Without it, there 
would be no art, no science, no law, no philosophy, indeed 
no civilization. And there would also be no war, no odium 
theologicum or ideologicum , no systematic intolerance, no 
persecution. These great goods and these enormous evils 
are the fruits of man’s capacity for total and continuous 
self-identification with an idea, a feeling, a cause. How can 
we have the good without the evil, a high civilization without 
saturation bombing or the extermination of religious and 
political heretics? The answer is that we cannot have it so 
long as our self-transcendence remains merely horizontal. 
When we identify ourselves with an idea or a cause we are 
in fact worshipping something homemade, something partial 
and parochial, something that, however noble, is yet all 
too human. “Patriotism,” as a great patriot concluded on 
the eve of her execution by her country’s enemies, “is not 
enough.” Neither is socialism, nor communism, nor capital- 
ism ; neither is art, nor science, nor public order, nor any 
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given religion or church. All these are indispensable, but 
none of them is enough. Civilization demands from the 
individual devoted self-identification with the highest of 
human Auses. But ifr this self-identification with what is 
human is not accompanied by a conscious and consistent 
effort to achieve upward self- transcendence into the uni- 
versal life of the Spirit, the goods achieved will always be 
mingled with counterbalancing evils. ££ We make,” wrote 
Pascal, “an idM of truth itself; for truth without charity is 
not God, but IJis image and idol, which we must neither 
love nor worship.” And it is not merely wrong to worship 
an idol; it is also exceedingly inexpedient. The worship 
of truth apart from charity — self-identification with science 
unaccompanied by self-identification with die Ground of all 
being— results in the kind of situation which now confronts 
us. Every idol, however exalted, turns out, in the long run, 
to be a Moloch, hungry for human sacrifice. 
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In writing this history of Grandin , Surin, Sonir J carve and 

the, devils I have made use of the following sources : 

Ilistoire des Diahles le Loudun (Amsterdam, 1(103). This weak, 
by the Protestant Pastor Aubin, is a very well-documented 
account of Grandier's trial and the subsequent possession. 
The author was an inhabitant of Loudun and acquainted 
with many of the actors in the diabolic drama. 

Urbain Grandier in La Sordc/e. Iv Jules Michelet, The 
great historian’s essay is brie 1 and innccuiate, but 
extremely lively. 

Urbain Grandier ct les Fosse decs de Loudun . By Dr. Gabriel 
Legue (Paris, 1880). A very thorough book. The same 
author's earlier work, Documents porn sendr a Vhisloire 
medicale des possedees de Loudun (Paris, 1876) L also valuable. 

Relation . By Fr. Tranquille. Fil l published in 1634. 
Reprinted in Vol. II of Archives Curieuses de VHistoire de 
France (1838). 
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The History of the Devils of Loudun. By de Nion. Published at 
Poitiers in 1634, and printed in translation at Edinburgh, 
1887-88. Lauderdale’s account of his visit tor. Loudun 
appears as a supplement to this narrative. u 

Letter. By Thomas Killigrcw. Published in the European 
Magazine (February, 1803). „ 

Bayle’s Historical Dictionary (English edition, 1736). Article 
on Urbain Grandier. 

Sceur Jeanne des Anges, Autobiographic d'une hysterique possidee. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, tty Drs. Gabriel 
Legut* and Gilles de la Tourette (Paris, 1886). This is 
the only edition of the narrative composed by the Prioress 
in 1644. The autobiography is followed by numerous 
letters addressed by Sceur Jeanne to Fr. Saint-Jure, S.J. 

Science Experimentale, By Jean-Joseph Surin (1828). This is a 
somewhat garbled edition of Surin’s account of his stay 
at Loudun. 

iMtres Spirituell.es du P. Jean-Joseph Surin. Edited by L. Michel 
and F. Cavallera (Toulouse ). Vol. II contains a 
reliable text of what the editors call the Autobiography 
of Surin. 

Dialogues Spirituels. By Jean-Joseph Surin (Lyon, *1831). 

Le Catechisme Spirituel. By Jean-Joseph Surin (Lyon, 1836). 

Fondements de la Vie SpiritueUc. By Jean-Joseph Surin (Paris, 

J879)- 

Qiustions sur l' Amour de Dieu. By Jean-Joseph Surin. Edited, 
with valuable introduction, notes and appendices, by 
A. Pottier and L. Maries 

Le Pere Louis Lallemant et les srands spirituels de son temps. By 
Aloys Pottict, S.J. 

La Doctrine Spirilaelle du P. Louis Lallemant. By Pierre 
Champion. First published in 1694. The best modern 
edition 

Histoire Lilteraire du Sentiment Ileligieux en France. By Henri 
Bremond (Paris, 1916 and subsequent years). Contains 
excellent chapters on Lallemant and Surin. 



